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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Elements of Save-all-ism ; or, an Introduction to, the noble. Science of sifting 
Cinders. Abridged from the popular Worle* of Professor Guntkred Bum- 


«s Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


In proportion to the growth of our 
population, and the increasing effici- 
ency of its cause—the means of sub- 
sistence—we shall jog-on merrily, or, 
in more ghar hee 7 i 
tiply. But it philosophi 
Te saeerdéea, that the supply of wee 
vender, at present excessive, may in 
an evil hour fall short, and consequent- Royal 
ly the rampant rie of popula- 
tion will inevitably be vsed. All 
theories, as well as all , have had 
their day, and the time may come 
when we shall be compelled to attend 
more to the calls of the stomach, than 


to the’ “nimble caperings in a lady's 
chamber.” coups tosieeohdetes 
necessity of cure, and the principle of 
Save-all-ism,t which is a new disco- 
very that cannot fail to crown its au- 
. thor with ‘honours and emolument; 
will effectually provide for all those by 
contingencies which have spread alarm 
in the mind of Mr Malthus, who has 
whose i resources never ena~ 
bled him to discern the remedy. Pro- 
fessor Bumgroschen, who lately visited 
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he describes with equal astonishment 
and sorrow. He particularly bewailed 
our ——w — he beheld the 
oxen so ostentatiously 
isplayed in the butchers’ shops. As 

fat is in all cases a morbid accumula- 
tion, he laments, in rather ane beh, 
terms, that a society should have bee 
formed for its encouragement, and that 
prize-medals, and other remunerations, 
should ¥ distributed for the - 
tion of. In order fo effect a 
reform, both moral and intellectual, 
in this country, he conceives that a 
Constitutional Association for the Su 

ion of Fat should immediately 

ed, to act in unison with the So- 
re for the Suppression of Vice. 

e next adverts to the domestic 
inconveniency of fat, and affirms it to 
bea common topic of complaint among 

of England, that the house 
for their accommoda 


He rf 
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ce on this lamentable subject, 
an individual once subjects him. 
self to the reproach of being called ‘ 
fat-headed fellow,’ he becomes a dead 
letter in philosophy ; and when an un- 
happy wight has puzzled his intellect 
with matters above its comprehension, 
and is ‘verging towards fatuity from 
reper s tees exertions, it 
is too truly, though happily said of 
him, that he has; ‘ ati his brains 
to an_oil.’’ Thus we trace the germs 
of the present theory, in the proverbs 
and adages of this profound and en- 
lightened nation. Study is promoted 
by the burning of the midnight taper ; 
hence the ancients kept their lamps 
constantly lighted ; so-true is it, that 
the human mind becomes improved in 
in to the consumption of fat. 
Descending from the mysterious source 
whence thought originates, let us take 
a view of the body when choked and 
obstructed by this lardaceous incum- 
brance. Behold the gentleman con- 
verted into a beast of burthen, and 
eompelled to be the porter of his own 
offal grease, 
* Like a fat Alderman, on a Lord Mayor's 


Day, 
Phat nee struts 


ex * 


For f should ‘break loose, 
or fear and 
, gg) Es him.’ est 


All his muscular energies are clogged ; 


his respiration resembles the puffing 
of unserviceable bellows ; his skin ex- 
udes an oleaginous slime, and the red 


- ray of his blood is converted into pur- 


ple.” [This beautiful and felicitous 
climax, is at least equal to any pass- 
age from the Athenian orator, as ren- 
dered by the Edinburgh Reviewer.]] 

The ter concludes with an af- 
feetionate tation on the invinci- 
ble ity of the human species 
to ind their appetites to an inordi- 
Date extent, notwithstanding Dr Kit- 
ehener 


hener’s meagre receipts for gipsey pud- 
writer, although not particularly com- 
mended by Professor Bumgroschen, is 
nevertheless placed by him at the head 
of theBubble-and-squeak school, which 
title is obviously designed to extend to 
the Doctor’s musical compositions, and 
certainly no double application could 
he more apposite and Ve 

In the last chapter, or 
|, areconcentrated the 

views on: Political Economy. | This 


y, as.itis 
"8 





sca ame is entitled, * On the 
Pos , or rather Post-obituary, 
- [nach gestor bene"] Employment and 
tility of the Human Species.” The 
basis of this system here de b 
rests on the incontrovertible position, 
that very few during their 
life-time, contribute in re Bev grze to 
benefit the world they bit ; and 
that the true spirit of political economy 
consists in rendering men serviceable 
mts to the community, of which 
are members. As it is impossible 
to condense this part of the work, we 
Omg Wage yer and al 
t we despair of conveying. the 
author’s meaning in la be at 
comparable to his own chaste and ele- 
gant phraseology, we trust that our 
version will be sufficiently perspicuous 
for the comprehension of the intelli- 
gent reader, who may bring it to the 
test of com » whenever he has 
the one to meet _ the ori- 
very original work. 
x death supervenes ; which 
is to be considered constfmmation 
ff terrestrial existence ; when the heart 


of 

ceases to pulsate, and the last sigh is 
heard ; when the eye no longer twinkles, 
and the muscles are rigid 
ardice and envy brand. the defunct 
with every vice to which he was a stran- 


; when cow- 


ge and friendship bewailing, lauds 
virtues he never ised ; when 
this state of things has ensued, let his 
enemies blast his reputation, and his 
relatives commemorate and cherish his 
perfections, it will be amusement, or 
emolument, for the living ; and the de- 
ceased is alike insensible to both :— 
but—the Remains must be the 

perty of the state. At present, they 
constitute no species of property ; but, 
‘on the contrary, occasion a consump- 
tion of valuable materials. One patri- 
cian carcase is slowly dragged from 
London to Newcastle, conducted by a 
jovial gang of undertakers,—fellows 
‘who undertake to appear sorrowful (a 


‘wonderful talent!) amidst Byer 
org See ama gt gi to crack 
jokes on the road, with a mournful 
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dependants ; but 


 enivellin j x 
gloom at ci sight was most 
pipe hrne ty oe vere 


nothing loath to ho 
ina pe beers. $ ae 
Y . 90 to amorous sighs returning, 
P beating, bosoms burning, 
Under the pretence of mourning.” 
“The litical economy now 
to be detailed; abolishes for ever this 
useless and expensive , this train- 
éd procession for heirs and h tes. 
The human carcase is a valuable mass 
of materials, and ought not to be suf- 
fered to undergo a useless decomposi- 
tion in a deep grave, commencing, like 
Tybalt, when green in earth with ‘fes- 
tering in its shroud,” and then dwind- 


all ling to dust: it is capable of beneficial 


employment, and available for supply- 
ing the wants of others; it may 

made to advance science, to promote 
civilization, and contribute to national 


happiness and ity. When the 
vitel k is Fechiedly extinct, the 
body should be conveyed to the ana- 


tomical hall, that the cause of death 
may be detected, and the morbid ap. 


rances ponding om deposited. 
the public useum. The scientific dis- 
sectors sh be gen to inviolable 
: cae'ss tke apeiical tan 
ton wha siteridell the patient ; beaahie 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred depart 
this life from causes never pompertns 
by the physician, the disclosure of these 
Eilibly bring this noble foul. int 
i i is no ty in 
deneaoel contempt, and depalé the 
regular practitioner to a downright im- 
tor 


Peeafter meflical science has derived the 
fullest information from the inspection 
of the body, it is to be delivered over to 
the College of Arts and Manufactures, 
to be employed.for the benefit of the 
community. Its conversion to these, 
not base, but honourable hay’ Ayer be 
rogressive, according to the following 
series The skin mb detached, - 
er the inspection of a committee, de: 
puted from the skinners’, saddlers’, and 
them 

tan- 


. Ona late occasion, lu- | 


gubrious to her political partisans, and regular course 


a s event to the néarest of kin, 


‘the lip al on BR wera licate 


‘ter into the heart of 


lan 
any, follow- 
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tying 
a fair complexion : the brunet 
= ie et, ce 
vent, of nuns, 
might be manufactured into the whitest 

, and form a library of illumi- 

nated missals ; while those of a deeper 
tinge would bind up Moore’s Anacreon, 
the works of Sir Charles. Hanbury 

iams, La Pucelle d Orleans, and 
las Be nese Liab a pro- 
jected History o to be com- 
piled by a dancing-master, should be 
written on parchment prepared from 
the integuments of the members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who, of course, 
will die off faster than the work can be 
written ;—each skin to be stamped with 
the name of the owner, and his addi- 
tion of AS S. i paaystarary ud pela 
termagant or scold conv to its ap- 

cee eee the covering of a drum, 
will i ibly perpetuate her memory, 
spy eer become more alarming 
© ‘The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing 

horn.” ” 


~The Professor now exults, and sub- 
sequently softens. 

' The skin of my enemy shall be- 
come the materials of my shoes, that 
I may tread him under my feet ; or it 
shall form the covering of my saddle, 
that I may ride triumphantly over 
him; but my travelling-companion’s 
shall be converted into a portmanteau, 
and still continue my viaticum. My 
friend shall line my pockets, and my 
mistress become an under-waistcoat, 
to be worn—by him who was always 
loving her—nearest, as Shylock has 
it,, (curse him for. his felicity of un- 
sdapted expression), ‘ nearest his 


**’A few strips of leather from the 
hide of a satirist ought to be platted 
inte His, thong of = wip, and He e 
a scourge to posterity; and a fellow 
convicted of cruelty to animals under 
he act passed last session, should fur- 
nish harness for a donkey: a sus- 

ious listener should supply gilt lea- 
ther for the door of a private apart- 

‘and the Opposition Members 

Parliament be manufactured into 

ws, to fan the fuel from whence 
. © Freedom’s holy flame.” 

“* Leaving the superficies of the hu- 
man carcase to its multiplied utility, 
we now penetrate into the of 
fat,, 8 noxious mass to the idual 


LNoy, 
while living, as we have already ex. 
pines. bah A ralnable scuean ion 
or posterity, and conver to the 
important purposes of health thro: 
the medium of cleanliness, and to the 
advancement of morality by the dif- 
fusion of light. A part of. this fat, I 
propose, with the addition of barilla, 
to convert into soap; and Iam per- 
suaded that England alone would af- 
ford sufficient to keep all the world 
clean, including the Jews, and the 
sisterhood of the Blue Stocking. What 
a delightful reflection for the corpu- 
lent of both sexes, that their fat will 
eventually come into play! How 
charming the anticipation of these 
melting moments! A new. state of 
things will arise; females, who wore 
stuff gowns and flannel shifts out of 
economy, will now be apparelled in 
white muslin; the beau will not be 
compelled clandestinely to take clean- 
liness by the collar alone ; the sailor 
will abandon his check, a heavy check 
on personal purity—and clean shirts 
and smocks will become the order of 
the day. The fat of simpletons will 
furnish soft.soap; step-fathers and 
step-mothers, hard soap. Russia tal- 
low will fall fifty per cent, and a ge- 
neral illumination will make no per- 
ceptible drain on the pockets of in- 
dividuals. Part of this fat {for there 
will be plenty to spare both for poma- 
tums and the various ointments), will 
found a new gas-light com » and 
the whole metropolis will ed 
with a deluge of light. There will 
be no obscure corners for the transac- 
tion of fraud or indelicacy. If a miser 
fo | a pin in the street, he will be ena- 
bled to recover it; every. man will 
know his own wife at night: indeed 
night will be so much like day, that 
fashionable people will nat be able, as 
formerly, to turn one into the other ; 
and the only inconvenience to be ap- 
prehended, will be the frequent occur- 
rence of ophthalmia from excess of 
light; but an antidote for this evil 
may be provided by giving Mr Grey 
Bennett a lucrative office, to prevent 
him from pouring the cataract of his 
invective on Sir William Adams. 

‘* Man being deservedly placed at the 
head of the animal creation, presumes 
that his structure is the most perfect, 
and that his body therefore is com- 
posed of the best materials. At pre- 
Sent, there may be some difficulty in 
advantageously disposing of the mus- 





= 
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portion of the 
- of the flaky, 
cemetery Ho. 
Paris, where many hen 
ies were converted into 


families. What a consolation 

for stupid people, to learn that when 
are dead they will be enabled to 
throw light upon any subject, how- 


that his ultimate corpo- 
real destiny is to illuminate his own 
meeting-house, and be extinguished 
by a fair hand at a love-feast. 

*€ Spermaceti, which is now termed 
cetaceum, from the supposition that 
it is the exclusive production of the 
fish called Physeter macrocephalus, 
bears a considerable price, being. col- 
lected with extreme difficulty, danger, 
and expense, in the northern and 
southern oceans. The projected con- 
version of muscular flesh into this ce- 
taceous substance, would permit those 
giants of the deep to roll unmolested 
in their Polar seas; and as the ladies 
are recommended to discontinue the 
use of stays, to avoid the baneful ef- 
fects of unnatural compression, whale- 
bone will be a superfluous commodity. 
The remaining parts of the animal 
are of secondary utility. The hair, of 
course, where it is coarse hair, will 
be employed, after due curling and 
baking, to give it additional spring 
and elasticity, for the stuffing of chairs 
and sofas ; the longer tresses will be 
worn in imitation of nature by the 
votaries of fashion, to supply the de- 
ciduous fell of antiquated maidens, 
atid decorate bald beauties. Neera’s 
em ht be woven into a scratch ; 
per = a lawless libertine might fur- 
nish the full bottom of my Lord Chief, 
and all the bed ‘of caulifiowers in a 
court of justice.” 

*¢ The wisdom’s in the'wig.”—Old Song. 

At le come the solid and im- 
portant distributions of the osseous 
matter, with which the Essay con- 
cludes. 


Professor Bumgroschen states him- 
self'to' be an economical osteologist, 
and converts the bones of the departed 
into a material for the land, 
after they ‘have been comminuted into 


small portions, or ground into coarse 
powder. He refers ‘to. some experi= 
ments that have been lately ‘in: 
this country, establishing the supe- 
riority of such ossific ‘manure from 
the bones of other animals: He then 
breaks forth into the following ener-. 
getic apostrophe: ‘ Gracious heaven! 
what a sacrifice has hitherto been 
made of the material of fertility! Hear 
this, ye clay-cold soils, ye- blasted 
heaths, and barren mountains!!! How 
has the industrious husbandman toiled 
in yain, in turning up a refractory and 
stubborn soil! labouring until he be- 
came exhausted, his body emaciated 
by the flow of iration, and his 
bones marrowless! How often has he 
cast an anxious look, a jealous glance, 
at the church-yard— ~ 
* Beneath those rugged elms, the yew- 
tree’s shade, HS 
~ Where heaves the turf in many a moul- 
dering heap ;’ r cf 
where the cypress flourished, and the 
luxuriant ivy shed its gum! Many a 
time and oft has he compared the 
bret neers 
, and spindle-shan n- 
cole of his peti garden, with the rich 
foison that sprouted from the grave— 


plication of the ossific material is 

ny ages of protecti baachay car 

insult, and o en the obdurate 
“digger from playh 


the revelry of vegetation. is’ ap 


ve-digger ying at loggets 
vith the skull of the poet or the'p i- 
losopher— ain 

* Quis desiderio sit pudor aut. modus 

Tam. cari capitis?” . 

“By —_—- this manure, we shall 
obtain double crops ; famine will be- 
‘come an’ obselete term, and the land 
dependently of the blesings that will 

ependen e i t wi 
accrue to pte she Sin yma will re- 
main bone sufficient for the manufac. 
ture of elegant toys and useful imple- 
ments. We have the example of a 
noble poet for quaffing claret from a 
silver-mounted cranium, and it may 
now be literally followed by the: bib- 
liopolists, who may take their com- 
potations of wine the skulls of 
authors who'spun their brains for them 
while living. The elbow-joints of a 
gambler may be cut into dice and 
card-couriters; a 8 arm- 
bones may be carved into knife-han- 
dles ; those of an author into paper- 
cutters ; the femoral bones of a tailor 
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' try’ now ly groans and 
armurs. aving been in some de- 
gree medically educated, and familiar 
with dissection, you will experience, 
on ‘adverting to the anatomical pro. 
cesses, no emotion or disgust, nor will’ 
the reader permit himself to be con- 


esho- scious of those feelings, which might 


The work is dedicated to Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M. P. in an elegant ad- 
dress, of which the following is as 
faithful a transcript as the difference 
of the two languages will admit :— 


« Sir, 

* Amone the long list of illustrious 
feared that boca adorn, and 
dignify the English nation, you are 
pe eA inent ; endl able in- 
formation, being derived from those 
valuable sources of information, The 
Times, formerly anabaptized_by its 
editor, the leading journal of Europe, 
and the Morning Chronicle, a print 
which, since the accession of Miladi 
Morgan as editor for foreign affairs, 
is distinguished for its uni vera- 
city, is a sufficient inducement to de- 
dicate the following pages to your no- 
tice. Your penetrating sagacity will 
instantly seize the prominent Tinea 
ments of this system of political eco- 
nomy, and your incorrigible arithme- 
tic acumen, correctly so denominated, 
as it requires no correction, will calcu- 
late the total of the whole that may 
be gathered to alleviate the burthen- 
some taxation under which your coun- 


‘Mr Nortu, 


Sin,— When the learned Professor’ 


have been apprehended had this work 
been inscribed to a less ardent and 
more compunctious advocate for phi- 
losophical save-all-ism.+ It is natural 
that ne successful projector should 
expect the remuneration due to his 
contrivances ; but be assured, sir, that 
my views and feelings are pure and 
disinterested, and that I am content 
to wait for my reward until you are ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the national debt is expunged. 
As to the approbation of the world and 
the — of posterity, I feel calm- 
ph dent, that when your renown 
descend the stream of time like 
a magnificent Indiaman, to future 
ages, 


‘ Then shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.’ 
“ In short, Sir, participating the de- 
ferential feelings of the meek and mo- 
dest Creevy, whose parliamentary mo- 
tions, worthy of an industrious con- 
tinuator of Hume, have obtained for 
him the honourable cognomen of 
Smollet, I shall (to use an epithet 
which will shortly become obsolete 
except in a singularly personal sense) 
be satisfied with posthumous fame. 
- I am L Sit, aoe 
With respect and fraternal affection, 
&e. &e. &c.” 


s sanction was obtained for the publi- 


cation.of this abstract of his erudite and luminous work, he intimated a wish 


that it should blaze forth in the pages 


of Maga. Conceiving that, from the na- 


ture of its subject, it might be better suited to the solemn and plodding matter- 
of-fact columns of Sir Richard, or worthy John Nichols, we transmitted a re~ 


through our correspondents at Leipzig, Messrs Kerzengiesser and 
server adding, that we considered it Conpenstively a matter of indif- 
ng 


ference‘to what journal it was sent, as such ster 
By our last advices, we find that the Professor is peremptory. His re- 


oaiat 


is very testy and laconic: 


stuff must make its own 


Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius ; 


which he thus paraphrases :— 


Every bookseller is not a Blackwood. 
In conformity to his strict order, therefore, we forward the paper to you, 
and remain 


Your very obedient 


Servants, 
OssTHanDLer & Co. 
Austin Friars, 





* Vide Adam Smith, nunquam. 


+ Vide Jeremy Bentham, passim. 
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No. 


A wax from Duomo to the beau- 
tiful’convent above it, was as Italian as 
' a certain friend of ours. could have 
wished—the thermometer 93 in the 
shade—objects around too bright even 
for green spectacles, and vines sup- 

on small granite pillars, con-~ 

verting the mountain side into so many 
bowers, to our enormous envy as we 
scorched upon the road. Too languid, 
driving south, to look back to the Alps, 
of which, by the bye, we had seen 
quite Sotagh just sufficient energy 
was left us to observe the abundance 
and beauty of the cultivation. The 
land is separated into narrow, oblong 
fields, by fig-trees and rows of vines, 
not the dwarf and lucrative species of 
France, but the more picturesque and 
classic kind, which, a: Virgil's e- 
cept of ‘* Ulmis adjungere vites,” are 
attached to standard trees. The crops 
were for the most part millet, and 
Turkey corn of a stupendous size, with 
here and there a field of rampant 
tato stalks. Those who can VFord it, 
eat the bread of our common wheat 
in summer, and use that of the Tur- 
key corn in winter, it being of a heat- 
ing quality. We were aroused from 
languor at Feriuoli i breeze and 
prospect of the Lago iore, which 
is not so very beautiful. The Bor- 
tomeo Palace on the Isola Bella, is a 
barrack unworthy of remark ; and the 
terraced gardens, which enchanted 
Burnet, and which still call forth the 
admiration of our travellers, are curi- 
ous certainly, but nothing more. Nor 
does the view over the Lake towards 
its sister one of Como, promise any 
of the beauty said to be found there. 
Como, I am ashamed to say, I did not 
visit, having arrived at Milan quite 
satiated with the picturesque ; nor did 
the name of Pliny, nor his intermit- 
tent fountain, seem sufficient attrac- 
tions to counterbalance two days’ broil- 
ing under an August sun. On the 
shore of the lake, near Belgirata, we 
were indulged with a thunder storm, 
that soon dismi the gay pleasure- 
boats home, and set the Alps in ear- 
hest conversation with each other. It 

assed, however, in a little time ; and 
from the balcony of the inn at 
me ret a most delicious view 
the lake by midonlight. “All was Ita- 


III. 


lian—the moon, though she was not 
‘* yellow” —the lake, and eke the cham- 
—an immense saloon, superbly 
painted and adorned, with a pool of 
water in the middle of the tiled floor, - 
(the effects af the late shower), round 
which our beds were placed, conveni- 
ently enough for those inclined to 
bathe. We protested, but_in vain— 
ate, slept, and de: 
_ Being market Y> or pus morne 
ing, we met num of peasan 
ane to. Arona, all laden with chick, 
ens. Save and except one lean cow, 
we saw no commodity going to mar- 
ket, in a road crowded for four or five 
miles, but poultry. The Piedmontese 
of and adjacent to the mountains, are 
a fine race—as fine as they are the con- 
trary in the lower parts of the coun- 
try. Comical head-dresses the women 
wear; as one of them ernie you 
perceive lumps of metal on each 
side of the head; these are found to 
be the ornamental ends of a long bar 
or needle, which is thrust through the 
hair behind, and twisted. till every lock 
becomes tightly screwed to the skull. 
To complete the coiffure, a dozen or 
two smaller auxiliary bright-headed 
pins are stuck round in a circle, so as 
to form a star at the back of the head, 
while a knot of ribands from the 
generally falls over the forehead 
temples. This is universally the head- 
dress of the lower order of females 
iawences the Milanese; the mid- 
dling ranks appear generally in a black 
veil. The hat of e Grecchod sex io 
plctuneedne, as we know from the cose 
mi of Pinelli. While on the sub- 
ject of peasant coiffure, I may as well 
exhaust my stock of observation. East- 
ward of Milan, till one draws near to 
Venice, the damsels are to be met in 
plain round hats, like our own ; and 
pretty faces are to be seen under these, 
pe scorers at Verona, where the race 
of Juliet, if love and beauty be the 
characteristics, is certainly not yet ex- 
tinct. . At Venice are faz 
which having in general remar! 
filthy, and over the ugliest faces in 
Italy, I beg leave to differ from so com- 
plete a j of female beauty as the 


Author of Juan. At Ferrara an 


Bol the metal pi re hae en- 
catered: ioe is fone: Hk ne, are 
12 





the Spanish nets and square-crowned 
kerchiefs, both so well 1 known ‘from 


At Sesto Calende we crossed the 
Ticin like other Hannibals, and rout- 
éd, with a few francs, atvarmy of dou- 
aniers on either bank. Bei 
was achieved in what they a fly- 
ing Uridge—a double boat, ‘that took 
about a quarter of an hour to the 
narrow stream. Hannibal's first en- 


gagement in Italy took ‘place lower 
down the river, near to where the Ticin 
joins the Po. ‘A fév**:ours brought us 
to the intended gate of Milan, with 


which Bonaparte ew god termi- 
nate the Simplon : we had seen 


one of the destined pillars, as we de- 
scended, a little above Duomo, arrested 
there by the fall of the Emperor. For 
the first time, I saw Austrian rout, 
or rather Hungarians, of which the 
Lombard garrisons are all composed— 
stout, short men, with their stomachs 
unmercifully strapt, like'wasps. Our 
dandies are nothing to them in the way 
of lacing ; besides, their belt is not 
round waist, but the belly—the 
custom seems extremely well adapted 
for short commons. To a person who 


has read Goldsmith’s history of Rome 
at school, and nothing sitice, the sight 


of Austrians dominant here ‘is shock- 
ing; but a little further reading 
smoothes, in a great degree, his indig- 
nation. If he is not moved by respect 
for the name and family of the Cesars, 
and if he think it a tion that 
Germans should reign in Italy, he at 
least cannot censure the Austrian go- 
vernment for eretcetin “hold 
those territories, that have in its 
sre wy a few intervals excepted, 

the very infancy of modern Eu- 
rope. ‘Whether antiquity of posses- 
sion, or vicinity, bestow the right of 
dominion, the Austrians have far bet- 
ter’claims to govern Lombardy, than 
we have to rule India. After the de- 
cadence of the successors of Charle- 
ae a it was the Italians themselves 


called, in 960, Otho the Great 


from Germany, to rule over them: 
And let ‘it be remembered, that the 
cities “of Ftaly, so celebrated: arid so 
a seed in the middle ages, owed 
all rights and liberties to German 
emperors, which, under native princes, 


ey could never have ac ; 
race of Otho: ne extinct, and 
t of-é igen, Ladi 


some cities th ‘ 
tive of Italy to the supreme rule, who 
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were they that stood and the 
German interest ?—the Mi . All 
through the middle ages, the Italians 
universally preferred to be governed 
by a foreign prince, a preférence, not 
merely foun on jealousy of each 
other, but on experience arid sound 
policy ; for a more wretched, unsafe, 
slavish state of society, is not tobe found 
in history, than that existing either in 
the republics or under the tyrants of 
Italy—the very word tyrants bespeaks 
the one—and, for the republics, we 
have but to look at Dante, or the his- 
torians of his time, to learn the hap- 
piness of petty independence and no- 
minal freedom. But all this is out of 
place. The Milanese, perhaps, prefer 
the French; but having neither the 
knowledge, the territorial force, nor 
indeed the wish, to be independent, I 
had rather see Austrian than French 
colours on their fortresses. 

We of course saw all the sights— 
the Duomo, or Cathedral, imprimis. A 
Northern is‘suprised to find the chef 
d euvre of Gothic architecture in Italy, 
and more surprised to find the work 
going on at this day. This Cathedral, 
begun in 1386, is not yet finished. We 
may, however, live in hope, for there 
are actually half-a- dozen workmen em- 
ployed daily (feasts excépted) on its 
enormous miass. It is built of white 
marble, as all the guide-books take 
care to inform us. These vaunts sound 
big to those who have not been in Italy, 
and have not seen how their wretched 
brick are inlaid, as it were, with marble 
and stone. Gothic edifices are said to 
be sombre, and to suit the cloudy cli- 
mates of the north, for no. better rea- 
son, I believe, than that’ their fretted 
surfaces have gained that character by 
collecting the smut of smoke and time. 
One should think that the minute beau- 
ties of this order were peculiarly a- 
dapted to those clear atmospheres that 
allow every denture of the chisel to be 
conspicuous. The lately ornamented 
pee of Westminster Abbey ought to 

here under the same sky with the 
Milanese Duomo, and the ‘Tuscan pa- 
laces of the Pitti and the Strozzi ought 
to be on the banks of the Thames— 
they have no business in Florence, and 
nothing in common with the Arno. 
An exception, however, must be made 
as to spires and steeples—the ‘silent 
aperes ” are nothing beneath the lofty 

y of Italy, that seems to moek any 
attempt at height on this earth of ours. 





i 
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With us, where the heavens do not al- 
together leave us in the lurch, altitude 
is sublimity. But in Italy, one Cam- 
re ws is‘ worth another ;—even the 

that of Venice, to look at, 
seems nothing. The great difference 


‘between the distant view of an Eng- 


lish and of an Italian town, besides 
the essential one of clearness of sky, 
is, that from the latter lofty square 
towers are seen to rise, in place of our 
subtle steeples. 

I was astonished, on visiting the 
Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, to 
find it so much injured by time, and 


so little by any other hand. The door 


for the monks’ supper, somuch abused, 
and so happy a theme of vituperation, 
can have done not the least harm to 
the picture. The lad, however, who 
shows the refectory where it is, seems 
to have caught up the cant of each in- 
dignant traveller, and talked of those 
peste di frati that bored their door 
through the precious fresco. The Am- 
brosian library possesses many valu- 
able relics of Leonardo; among the 
rest, a portrait of himself. Like most 
of the institutions of Italy, it com- 
plains of not having received back all 
the treasures taken by the French. I 
strained my eyes to read Petrarch’s 
autograph note, “concerning Laura, 
written in his Virgil, but in vain ;—a 
beautiful little text-hand he wrote. 
The margins of the volume are cover- 
ed with his notes on the Aineid. The 
Seala ‘was not open; we, however, 
ined admittance. It is about as 
as the London opera, broader 
rf ps, but neither so long nor so 
ofty. Behind the scenes it contains 
much more room, the want of which 
is the great defect of ours. 
The colonnade of St Lorenzo is a 
true foretaste of Roman ruins. It con- 
sists of sixteen Corinthian columns, 


the portico either of a bath or a tem- 


ple ; the two uses to which antiquaries 
always assign doubtful fabrics. It may, 
however, be safely referred to the times: 
when the Roman emperors made Me- 
diolanum their place of residence, and 
when its splendour was celebrated by 
Ausonius. If the greater part of this 
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have faded, Milan still at least pre- 
serves the “‘ inclusi moles cuneatio thea 
tri,” to which it ‘seems peculiarly at- 
tached. as 

Saw the author of “ Fazio” at Mi- 
lan, returning from his tour ;—a broil- 
ing time for travel this university va- 
cation. I regretted the impossibility 
of seeing Monti, who has been at Pe- 
saro since the death of his son-in-law, 
Count Perticari. From Monti’s last. 
poetieal effusion, Un Sollicro nella Ma- 
linconia, I was led at first to suppose 
him blind. It w« | dictated during a 
privation of sigh*, since removed, I 
was informed, by couching: 


*¢ Vele un pensier mi dice: Ecco bel 
frutto 

Del tuo cercar le dotte carte ; ir privo 

Si della luce, che il valor visivo 

Gia piega l’ale alla sua sera addutto.” 


But the poetical spirit of Monti. has 
long since evaporated, either from age, 
or from employing his talents in gram- 
matical controversy. He is at the head 
of the anti-Tuscan party, whose very 
laudable aim is to shake off the dicta- 
torship of Florence over the rest of 
Italy as to elegance and propriety of: 
lan The present quarrel com- 
menced by the Institute at Milan, un- 
der the sanction of its government,> 
inviting the Cruscans to join them in 
a reformation of the dictionary, &c. 
The Cruscans took the in 
dudgeon, and refused to take any s 

in an undertaking which did not ori- 
ginate with them. Upon this, Monti 
took up the business singly ; and, with 
the aid of Perticari, has in a great 
measure succeeded in shaking the Tus- 
can pre-eminence. His opinion, which 
seems by no means arrogant or unrea~ 
sonable, is, that the classic dialect of 
Italy cannot be concentred in any one 
town, nor regulated by reference to 
the particular idiom of one province ; 
but that it should be considered the 
same with that spoken by the men of 
letters and cultivated society through~ 
out Italy. Indeed, the able dedi 

letter to the Marquis Trivulzio, with 
which the * Proposta”* commences, 
is sufficient te settle the point, with- 





* It is a shame that our great Reviews have not yet noticed the ‘ i, aint 


thitd volume contains a com 


The 


n between Johnson’s dictionary and the Cruscan. How 


can sucha work, by such a man, be regarded by our literati in silence ? They have long 
poo every attraction; except the possession of dry learning ;—are they losing even 
that } _ 


Vor. XII: 


3X 
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out entering deeper into the contro- 


Count Perticari of Pesaro, who mar- 
ried the beautiful daughter of Monti, 
died in June last. It is surprising, 
that the death of a man, here so cele- 
brated, should not have been noticed 
in the least degree by our numerous 


journals. ‘‘ He was the first prose. 


writer of Italy,” observed to me a man 
of great literary eminence here, (Mus- 
toxidi). ‘* What is it he has writ- 
ten?” asked the English ignoramus. 
What a shrug, well merited, followed 
the query !—“ Sur la langue,” was the 
reply.: “ On the language !”—* Ah! 
cette maudite /angue! Toujours la 
langue, rien que la langue ?>—You are 
a long time settling the preliminaries 
of writing; when do you intend to 
begin ?”—What a lamentable sight is 
it, to see a nation divided on such to- 
pics; each party clothing the petty 
sentiments of municipal rivalry in the 


language of 


— its speech is classic !—The elegant 

Perticari, however, eannot be num- 
bered amongst these. 

The cry with many people is, “ Se- 

te literature from politics; they 

ve nothing in common,” &c. &c. 

But let any one consider the squabbles 


on topics of pure literature,—on words, 
on incriptions, on nothings,—and he 
will find all the venom of political 
contention, joined with all the con- 
temptibility of — and excitement, 
when called -forth by insignificant 
causes. The abuse of Dennis is mere 
Billingsgate ; but that of Cieero—all 
as bitter, all as personal, all as vulgar 
—is accounted sublime, and justly.. 
Passions will come forth ; literary men 
will have their quarrels ; and politics 
afford a grave, a dignified, at-least a 

point of difference, which 
was wanting to the schoolsof the mid- 
dle ages, and is to the grammarians of 
modern an 3 Among that 
are continually interfering with each 
other’s views or vanities, as literary 
men are for ever, party spirit is: the 
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only antidote to petty rancour and in- 
dividual animosity. 

- From Milan, we made the regular. 
John Bull pilgrimage to Venice, go- 
ing by Busier and Verona. Between 
these towns we drove along the Lago 
di Garda : 

“ te, 

Pluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, 

marino.” 


The view, descending to it, is beauti- 
ful. We were contented with viewing 
the aapanpen? of Catullus from De- 
censano ;—took no boat to Sirmium, 
nor made any voyage upon the lake. 
In truth, Catullus is no acquaintance 
or favourite of mine. With feelings 
not so Gothic, I looked southward to- 
wards Mantua, along Virgil's own 
Mincius. The country that inspired 
the poet of the Georgics may be fer- 
tile, but is far from beautiful. Still 
many an object recalls the reading of 
our school-boy days; the peculiarly- 
trained vine, and the white oxen, clas- 
sically though awkwardly yoked, met 
at every turn of the road, awoke some 
dormant hexameter of the Mantuan 
bard. At Peschiera, seemingly a for- 
tress of strength and importance, we 
left the Benacus, crossing the Mincius, 
into which the lake pours.* Dante 
lias left a description of this classic 
part of Italy in his /nferno, more ac- 
curate, however, than poetical : 
“ Suso in Italia bella giace un laco 

Appié dell’ Alpe, che serra Lamagna, 
Serra Tiralli, ed ha nome Benaco,” &c. 
*¢ Tosto che l’acqua a correr mette ca, 

Non pit Benaco, ma Mincio si chiama 
Fino a Governo, dove cade in P6.”’ 

Canto 20. 


Verona is beautifully stretched along 
the declivity of a mountain, the last 
of the Tyrolese chain. On entering, 
we thought more of Shakspeare than 
any thing else ; so demanded a sight 
of Juliet’s tomb. We proceeded to the 
outskirts of the town, and in a retired 
garden, once belonging to the Francis- 
ean convent, were shown Ja tomba di 





* Gibbon has the following sentence :—‘‘ The Roman ambassadors were introduced 


to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the 


where the slow-winding Mincius 


is lost in the foaming Benacns, and trampled with his Scythian cavalry the farms of Ca- 
tullus and Virgil.” Upon which Mr Hobhouse exclaims, ‘“‘ Extraordinary ! The Min- 
cius flows from the Benacus at Peschiera, not into it.” Mr Gibbon seems to say nei- 
ther one nor the other. The poetical expression of one being Jost in the other, as they 
are traced on a map, may be construed into either meaning. - 
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Romeo ¢ di Giulietta—a pig trough 
precisely, neither more nor- less ; and 
t has even been bored at bottom for 
the Nevertheless, I failed 
not to demand a piece of the said pig 
trough for some blues of my acquaint- 
‘ance; but was informed, that the go- 
vernment had forbidden the breaking 
off of any more fragments. 

The amphitheatre speaks more the 
grandeur of Rome than even a decade 
of Livy. Every guide-book will tell 
you its dimensions,* but of its gran- 
deur none can give an idea. The inside 
is quite perfect at least as far as the se- 
cond story, which good fortune it owes 
to having had originally no boxes or 
recesses for princely spectators, simi- 
lar to the Coliseum. It consisted then, 
as now, of a circular row of plain mar- 
ble benches, to the number of forty- 
five, capable, it is said, of containing 
upwards of 20,000 spectators. In the 
arena, at p -tanerse stands a modern 
theatre, of handsome dimensions, in 
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which representations were going on 
the evening we visited it ;—no inapt 
type, one might say, of the different 
ages—the modern shrunk into a mere 
nucleus, and lost even amidst the ruins 
of the ancient. ro 

It is astonishing, that’ no Latin 
writer has made mention of this stu- 
pendous work. A letter of Pliny, that 
tions at Verona, makes it. likely, that 
it was built before or early in. the 
reign of Trajan.- But this is no proof. 
The conjecture best supported assigns 
it to the reign of Gallienus, and Maf- 
fei seems inclined to this opinion. 
Though: better’ preserved in the inte- 
ree de the Coliseum, its exterior 
has suffered much more ; there being 
only the breadth of three arches stand- 
ing of the outward wall of the amphi- 
theatre, while that at Rome is still 
perfect in half of its circumference.— 
For the present, 

Appio. 





* The circumference of the amphitheatre is 1290 Veronan feet ; that of the Coliseum 


is 1566. 





THE SWORD. SONG OF KORNER. 


Traaslated closely from the German. * 


Txov sword upon my belted vest, 

What means thy glittering polish’d crest, 

Thus in my ardent glowing breast 
Raising a flame ?—Hurrah ! 


“ A horseman brave supports my blade, 

The weapon of a freeman-.made— 

For him I shine—for him Ill wade 
Through blood and death—Hurrah !” 


Yes, my good sword, I still am free, 

And fond affection béar to thee, 

As if thou wert betrothed to me, 
My first dear bride—Hurrah ! 


“ Soldier of Freedom, then I’m thine! 

For thee slone my blade shal shine— 

When, soldier, shall-I call thee mine, 
Joined in the field ?—Hurrah !” 


Seon shall our bridal morn arise ! 

When the shrill trumpet’s summons flies, 

And red guns flash along the skies, 
We'll join our hands—Hurrah f 


“ © sacred union! Haste away, 

Ye tardy momients of delay— 

I long, my bridegroom, for the day 
To be thy bride—Hurrah !” 


Then why cling to the scabbard—why ! 
Thou messenger of destiny— 


: So wild, so fond of battle-cry, 


meth 
Why cling’st thou there ?—Hurrah ! 
*¢ Though fond in battle fields to serve, 


" [ hold myself in dread reserve, 


The cause of freedom to 
For this I stay—Hurrah !”’ 


* Then still in narrow 


compass rest— 

Ere a long space thou shalt be blest, 
Within my ardent grasp com 
Ready for fight—Hurrah ! 


** © let me not too await ! 

I love the gory field of fate, 

Where death’s rich roses grow elate 
In bloody bloom—Hurrah !” - 
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"Phen fortb-} quick from thy scabbard fly, 


-4 ? 


ious thus in nuptial tie 
To wed beneath heaven’s canopy ! 
as a sunbeam of the sky, 
tters your bride—Hurrah !” 


Forth then, thou messenger of strife ! 
Thou German soldier’s ted wife !— 
Who feels not renovated life 

_ When clasping thee ?—Hurrah ! 


The Sword Song of Korner. 
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While in thy scabbatd at my side, 

I seldom gazed on thee, my bride— 

Now heaven has bid us ne’er divide 
For ever join’d——Hurrah ! 


Thee glowing to my lips I°ll press, 

And all my ardent vows confess— 

O cursed be he beyond redress 
Who'd thee forsake—Hurrah ! 


Let joy sit in thy polish’d eyes, 
While glancing sparkles flashing rise— 
Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 
- My bride of steel—Hurrah ! 
U. U. 





ON THE POLITICS OF DE STAEL. 


Tue existence of such a being as 
Madame de Staél, was long wanting to 
the female sex ; it has for ever laid at 
rest the question, whether the highest 
order of genius is compatible with the 
delicate frame and temper of woman. 
One might imagine her indeed to have 
been sent into the world = the ex- 
press purpose of answering this imper- 
aaetit doubt, of which her life and 
writings have left a most complete and 
practical refutation. Nor are we, lords 
of the creation, permitted to support 
our ascendancy, by alleging the mas- 
culine character of the lady’s mind, 
since Madame de Staél does not seem 
to have purchased her mighty and uni- 
versal genius by the sacrifice of a sin- 
gle feminine quality—the personal one 
of beauty being perhaps excepted.— 
Endowed with the highest powers of 
intellect, as pix as the ener sus- 
ceptibilities of passion, she appears 
equally at home in the exercise of ei- 
ther ; and we scarce know whether to 
admire her most in the love-scene of 
romanee, or in the abstruseness of ine- 
taphysical discussion. The great and 
characteristic beauty of her writings, 
is the link between the head and heart 
manifested throughout them ; the wri- 
tings of most people betray an equali- 
ty, an unpleasant struggle between 

two ruling powers ; there is in 
general either an ungoverned and pue- 
rile warmth, an ostentatious calles: 


ness, contented and glorifying in itself, 
jous balan he 


or a cing from one to 
the other, which, according to our 
tempers, leads us to contemn,. to dis- 
like, or to distrust the writer. But no 
pit gute Aim be excited by the per- 
usal of Madame de Staél ; every qua- 
lity is duly tempered ; all are so agree- 


ably blended into a oneness of charac- 
ter, abounding in sympathy as well as 
in wisdom, and altogether uniting into 
such a glowing and generous philan- 
thropy, that to read without almost 
idolizing is impossible. No creature 
ever crossed her path in life, without 
exciting in her the deepest interest. 
She was warmed by the most confined 
as well as the most extended affections. 
Parental love became a religion to her ; 
friendship, little less ; and, contrary 
to the usual feelings of men, in whom 
warm affections towards individuals 
tend to abate those towards the human 
race, collectively, no breast ever beat 
more strongly with true and genuine 
philanthropy. She carried her heart 
with her into politics, and loved even 
nations with a woman’s love, She has 
spoken of almost all the countries of 
Europe—France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, England—and with 
difficulty could she find a harsh word 
for any. They are all paradises in her 
descriptions ; where the people will 
not permit the comparison, the skies 
and rural beauty supply it ; and where 
the climate will not permit, she finds 
something to praise in the frozen in- 
habitants. England was peculiarly 
the object of her culte ; and were not 
the extravagance of the rites in no 
small degree calculated to render the 
worship ridiculous, the ‘‘ ocean-girt 
isle” could never have found a more 
glorious monument than in the pages 
of De Staél. 

When Rousseau cast his eyes around 
the nations to choose the heroic model 
of a man according to his ideas, he fix- 
ed upon England, and drew my Lord 
Bomston. But Madame de Staél was 
not contented with human heroes. Na- 
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tions, a6 Well as individuals, figured in 
her airy castles ; andin spite of thehesvy 
acres of old England, and the matter- 
of-factedness of John Bull, she eleva- 
ted this worthy island of ours on the 
stilts of romance. She set us upon a 
- steed, clad us with her own fanciful 
fingers in the armour of knighthood, 
— sent us forth, like another St 
George, to kill dragons and deliver cap- 
tives, in honour of some fair chival- 
rous theme. All this was mighty well 
as long as we remained fighting ; but 
when we had killed the dragons, and 
demolished the sorcerer and his castle, 
then our knight-errantry was at an 
end ; and the fairy dreams of the Ba- 
roness and her votaries vanished like 
Armida’s garden. Then were these po- 
liticians from the school of the Arabian 
Nights disagreeably undeceived, and, 
to their great surprise and disappoint- 
ment, they discovered—that the war, 
which England had sustained for a 
series of years against the power of 
Bonaparte and the continent, was no 
fairy tale, or legend of romance, but an 
actual bodily combat for life—that it 
was carried on with the expence of 
red blood and hard money—and that 
the fine theories for the enlightenment 
and freedom of mankind, which the 
Baroness was drawing up in her clo- 
set, could never have entered into the 
views of nations struggling for their 
very existence. Then did the fair ide- 
ologist grow angry, and address sun- 
dry anathemas and recantations of 
praise to our island, accusing it for not 
forcibly liberating all the other de- 
graded nations, who were and are con- 
tented to remain slaves, and reproach- 
ing us that we did not once more“ run 
& muck” against Europe, in defence of 
those descendants of the old Romans, 
who have not courage to strike a stroke 
for themselves.. Madame de Staél, in 
the latter years of her life, ought to 
have recalled to her mind the senti- 
ments which she put of old into the 
mouth of Lord Madville, expressive of 
the noble ideal of English character ; 
“* T am severe towards nations ; they 
always deserve their fate, be that fate 
what it will.” 

Madame de Staél, though not per- 
haps the foundress, was certainly the 
high priestess of that political sect, 
w Bonaparte used to mock under 
the name of Ideologists. As, like 
her follower, Benjamin Constant, slie 
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unfortunately) divided her time bes 
tween novel-writing and politics, she 
endeavoured to swell the laws of pri- 
vate heroism into rules and motives 
for public life. This is the complete 
key to her political principle—hercen- 
sure and her praise. She was utter- 
ly ignorant of that truth, so fully es- 
tablished by history and experience, 
that the heroism of bodies of men, 
collectively, has ever been just whatit 
should be—selfishness and interested- 
ness. Generosity is an individual vir- 
tue,—so is honour in its romantic ac- 
ceptation ; and the consequence of im- 
posing such laws on nations would be 
but to render them more disgustingly 
Machiavellian, by the additiou of un- 
necessary hypocrisy. But. these pro- 
saic principles were deemed by her un- 
worthy of public men; she would 
have a poetry of politics, and was for 
converting the cabinets of Europe in- 
to so many courts of chivalry, merely 
substituting a republican code of laws 
for their old aristocratic ones. As 
theory is nothing without examp!le,— 
and as the continent of Europe seemed 
not at all inclined to illustrate the po- 
litical dreams of the sect, England 
was pitched upon as the preux cheva- 
lier of the occasion. They be-lauded, 
be-praised her, and at length came to 
fancy, that by these gratuitous en- 
comiums, they had imposed on her 
an obligation to fulfil for all the world 
the idle projects of a few spouters and 
scribblers. Hine ille lachryme—we 
have refused to be Quixotes ; and they 
who were kind enough to promise and 
prophesy for us, are wroth, being con- 
victed of reckoning without.their host. 

It was disgust at the cant of this 
sect that drove Bonaparte into the 
open profession of Machiavellianism. 
He was naturally above such feelings, 
and if they left him alone and un- 
preached at, he would have remained 
all his life a ‘reader of Ossian, and an 
admirer of romance. But in this case 
he felt that he should play but a-sub- 
ordinate part, that he should be but 
second to De Staél, and no poet ever 
possessed jealousy of intellectual su- 
periority to a greater degree than Na- 
poleon. ‘ Quand on proférait de- 
vant Napoleon quelque chose de neuf, 
ou de frappant, il lui arriva quelque- 
fois de dire avee une espéce d’ émo- 
tion chagriné: Ou avez-vous pris cela? 
Qui vous a dit cela? Il semblait que 
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same que lui était echappé, était 
voler, ou que la penseé fut un do- 
maine a nt a luiseul.” With 
such fee , Madame de Staél was 
obnoxious to him, from as 
well as political jealousy ; and his un- 
accountable severity towards her be- 
ks the soreness of a rival, rather 
than the caution of a statesman. The 
Abbe de Pradt, from whom is the 
above extract, and who was secretary 
to Napoleon, has given us in his last 
work,* a full account of the state of 
the case between the Emperor and the 
Lady: 


“ Napoleon and Madame de Staél could 
never agree, they were two rival powers. 
Napoleon was no Roman Emperor, to al- 
low of an associate in the empire; and 
Madame de Staél, prohibited by her sex 
from acting the part.of Augustus, wished 
to be and made herself in every thing 
somewhat of the Caesar. Modern thrones 
do not admit this partition. And Napoleon 
defended the Salick law against an usurpa- 
tion, which menaced to bow the French 
sceptre under the distaff. Napoleon did 
not personally hate Madame de Staél—a 
man of genius cannot hate ius in any 
one ;+ he dreaded it, when he could not 
subdue it—i dence was the only thing 
he feared. He perceived that Madame de 
Staél had too much talent to make use of 
it solely in support of another’s power, and 
that power he wished to keep for himself. 
His persecution was but homage to supe- 
riority recognized by him :—what a pity 
that the means employed were equally be- 
neath the persecutor and his victim! He 
avenged himself, as a jealous and rejected 
lover, on a powerful and undisciplined ge- 
nius. Napoleon was wellacquainted with na- 
ture, and the vulnerable parts of his empire 
over France and Europe. He had torn a peo- 
plefrom long Saturnalia—he had founded an 
empire at the price of much sweat and much 
blood—he had bowed the e once more 
they had ema ated 

e had to do with men 
accustomed to take every thing in jest, and 
to make them then. take every thing in 
earnest—he had to act upon the opinion of 
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the world, which was the seat of his er 
—and he had to keep the regards of men 
turned from the laboratory where he was 
forging the thunders of his power. He 
knew that it was but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and that if the 
one was his throne, the other was his tomb. 
Thus compelled to defence, Napoleon could 
not for ever remain exposed to those d 
and cutting sarcasms, which, as they fly 
from mouth to mouth, influence, nay form, 
the sentiments of a people. He could not 
remain ex to the too certain action of 
these subtle dissolvents. It had not escaped 
Napoleon, that with the French the wit of 
a bon mot was more te be dreaded than the 
fire of a battalion: Et il avoit vu dans le 
carquois de Mad. de Staél ces fleches qui 
atteindraient un homme assis sar arc en 
ciel.” 


The first of these bon mots that an- 
noyed him, was her saying, “ Jl n’est 
gu un Robespiere a cheval.” She tells 
somewhere or another rather an amu- 
sing story of her going to sup where 
she expected to meet with the First 
Consul, and of her arming herself 
with all the sharp and pointed sen- 
tences she could devise, for the pur- 
pose of answering him—He never once 
addressed her. Napoleon, however, 
learned one thing from her,—the use 
of epigram, and sententiousness as an 
instrument of power. Nevertheless, he 
did not turn this against the Ideolo- 
gists with any degree of success, be- 
yond what would necessarily attend 
an emperor’s sayings. He want- 
ed wit—he tg this, pe made up 
for it in impudence at times, at others 
in paradox. When set at his ease by 
the servility of those around him, Ten 
was very fond of indulging in that 
hap-hazard sort of argument, which 
Madame de Staél describes as excellent 
reasoning, when backed by an hun- 
dred thousand bayonets. He would not 
deign, however, to discuss his favour- 
ite principles directly ; it was always 
par parenthese that he introduced 





© L’Europe et L’Amerique, en 1821. 
+ The snoy Archbishop of Malines would be puzzled to prove this. The note 
y 


quoted ‘jou 
war 


is quite sufficient to contradict these assertions and colourings. 


a ridiculous blunder was that in the Edinburgh Review, where the adventure 


of Madame de Staél with the coachman is relat 


ed, “ What had I to conjure with but 


my poor genins 2” she is made to say. This converts a humorous and characteristic 


trait into mere nonsense. 


The blundering reviewer translates esprit into the word ge- 


nius; if he had read the Allemagne, he might have learned the difference of these words, 


which he makes ymous. 


“* I] y a quelquefois de la mechanceté dans le gens d’csprit ; mais le gcmic est presque 


toujours plein de bonte.”’ : 
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them, most: generally under the co- 
vert of criticism, a theme he was fond 
of, and upon which he uttered strange 
opinions. 

‘* Reasons of state, do you see me 

now, said Buonaparte to a well- 
‘ known artist, “‘ have among the mo- 
derns succeeded to the fatalism of the 
ancients. Corneille is the only one of 
the French dramatic writers who has 
comprehended this truth. And if he 
had lived in my time, I should have 
made him my prime minister.” 
- When the “ Agamemnon” of Le- 
mercier was represented before him 
for the first time, Buonaparte said to 
the author, ‘‘ Your piece is worth no- 
thing. What right hath this Stro- 
phus tomake remonstrances to Clytem- 
nestra—he is but a valet.”——‘‘ No, 
Sire,” replied the author, ‘‘Strophus is 
a dethroned King, the friend of Aga- 
memnon.”—*‘‘ You know nothing of 
Courts,” said the Emperor, “ there the 
monarch alone is anything, the rest 
are Leng cyan 3 

This is the morale d’egoisme, against 
which, Madame de Staél pointed all 
the artillery of her eloquence and wit. 
She delights to contrast it with the 
noble, but certainly puerile principle 
of the party, which Napoleon . had 
overcome. 

“Tl y avoit eu, parmi les hommes supe- 
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rieures du dix-huitiéme siecle en France, un 
superbe enthotsiasme pour les principes qui 
fondent le bonheur et la dignité de l’espece 
humaine; mais 4 l’abri de ce grand chéne 
croissoient des plantes vénéneuses, l’egoisme 
et V’ironie; et Buonaparte sut habilement 
se servir de ces dispositions funestes.’’ 


Nothing can be more ridiculous and 
pernicious than this superbe enthou- 
siasme, when it is left to occupy the 
brains of women and boys, unaccus- 
tomed to the ways or the necessities of 
state policy. at was heroism with 
our Chatham, was but blueism and 
cant in De Staél. It was not worth 
persecution, and the only part of Bo- 
naparte’s conduct, with respect to these 

raters, deserving censure, is his not 

aving confined his hostility to ego- 
isme et Tironie. The poetical theory 
of politics inculcated by De Staél, is 
pears. ve pretty, in the pointed 
and a thegmatic passages of the 
* pr wie r, Bs her followers 
are the most prosing, dull set of cant- 
ers, that ever assassinated the time of 
the student,—whether it be the Irish 
oratory of De Pradt—the pleadings of 
that little man of wire and qhichalteer; 
Benjamin Constant—or the metapho- 
rical lectures of Guizot, on which we 
have attended, yawning at his inevi- 
table tendance of this, that, and the 
other.* 





* Strange coincidence ! that Buonaparte and Dr Barret should have always used the 
same colloquial phrase—Vide mes, me, mine ! 





SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING. 
From the Novels of Lasca. 
Nol. 


Licentr1ovus as were the Italian novelists of the school of Bocaccio, it is, 
at the same time, not to be denied, that they had attained the highest perfec- 
tion in the agreeable art of story-telling, which they professed. Nor is it to 
be rashly concluded, because a large proportion of their writings is justly ex- 
ceptionable, that they do not afford abundant matter suited to the entertain- 
ment of a much more refined class of readers than that to which they were in 
general addressed, or that a judicious selection might not be formed from the 
compositions even of the least scrupulous among them, which would not only 
exhibit their talent to great advantage, but afford a very familiar and enter- 
taining insight into the domestic character and habits of a nation, which so 
many circumstances combine to: render the most interesting under the sun. 
Of narratives, so indiscriminately censured, many are of a serious, and 
many also of a tragical stamp; nor ought it to-be forgotten, that they fur- 
nished most of our own early dramatists, and.(among them) S 
himself, with the subjects of their most popular and most affecting perform- 
‘ances. This is alone a sufficient reason for always preserving to them a high 
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rank in the favour of the nation ; but it is not to this class of subjects 
that I am now disposed to call your attention.* There are many which, be- 
longing neither to the tragical nor romantic character, nor being liable to just 
hension on the ground of indecency or profaneness, possess the merit of 
biting in Y ceiysans the peculiar characteristics of Italian humour, and, 
above all, of that species of practical wit, which, transfused into other coun- 
tries under the names of Hoax and Mystification, has, nevertheless, no where 
flourished in such full luxuriance as in this, which I believe may safely be 
denominated its native soil ; and, to the credit of the Italian hoax, (in this re- 
eminently distinguishable from that which is fashionable in the “« Land 

Cockaigne,” whether London or Paris,) is, that it very rarely, if ever, ap- 
pears to be practised to rod pn rreey of modest worth, or female delicacy, but 
to be reserved as the merited reward of impudence or knavery. I shall endea- 
vour to divert your readers with a few specimens of this description ; and it 
will be obvious, that, although bearing the general title of “ Novel,” now con- 
fined to fabulous narrative, the incidents recorded are told as of persons actu- 
ally existing, and bear the stamp of real occurrences. 

The first I send you shall be from the novels of Anton Francesco Grazzini, 
commonly called “ J/ Lasca,” a Florentine writer, who flourished during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century; and who, besides his novels, was the 
author of several burlesque poems, and other works of acknowledged celebrity. 
You have already had his tale of the good Lombard Abbot, and Master Tas- 
so st but, before I present to your notice any more of his Tales, I will beg you 
to receive the “ Introduction,” which, after the example of Bocaccio, and in 
common with all the novelists of the age, he thought proper to prefix to his 
collection. The admirable narrative which ushers in the Decameron, excited, 
by its excellence, the spirit of imitation ; and that of“ I] Lasca,” though of a 
much lighter cast, will be found not altogether valueless, as illustrating the 
habits and character of Florentine society in the sixteenth century."] 


. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The years of the fructiferous incar- were assembled together at the house 


nation of the most high Son of the 
Virgin Mary, had exceeded the term 
of 1540, and did not yet reach ‘the 
middle of the century. As Vicar of 
Christ, and successor of Peter, Pope 
Paul the Third governed the church ; 
Charles the Fifth, as Cesar, (to his 
everlasting glor ») alternately pulled 
in and loosened the reins with which 
he curbed the ancient empire of the 
unconquered children of Mars; and 
the Gauls had for their guardian and 
ruler, Francis the First, the most se- 
tene monarch of France ; when, in the 
peacsue and transcendent city of Flo- 

, on a day of festival, (the last of 
the month of January,) after dinner, 


of a widow lady, (not less worthy and 
noble than rich and beautiful,) four 
oung cavaliers, of the first and best 
in the city, who came to pass the-af- 
ternoon and amuse themselves with 
her brother, a gentleman who, for 
learning and courtesy, had few equals, 
not only in Florence, but in all Tus- 
cany ; inasmuchas, over and above his 
other good-qualities, he was a perfect 
musician, and had a chamber filled 
with the choicest compositions, and all 
sorts of the best musical instruments. 
His companions likewise were, all of 
them, more or less accomplished, either 
as social or instrumental performers. 
It happened that whilst they were 
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© Among the novels of Lasca, we find two, the subjects of which are rendered suf- 
English 


ficiently familiar to the ears of our modern 
sina,” and Miliman’s “ Fazio.” 


poetry, by Lord Byron’s ‘* Pari- 


- See No.- LXIV. for May, 1822. I have since discovered that the “* Maater 
Tasso,” of whom honourable mention is there made, was probably neither the poet nor 


the 


poet's father, but Giovan Battista Tasso, an artist of celebrity, and a favourite at 
the court of Cosmo the Great, where he did some. inj 


to his first-acquired reputa- 
knew nothing. He was the 


Saegeans to skill in architecture, of which 
companion of Benevento Cellini, who mentions him frequently in the Me- 


moirs of his Life. 
18 





1822.) 
diverting themselves with this agree~ 
able recreation, the weather became 
suddenly. overcast, and there fell so 
thick a snow, that it covered the ground 
three feet in depth, which these young 
men no sooner saw left play- 
' ing and singing, and sallied forth into 
the court-yard of the mansion, where 
they began to collect snow-balls for 
their pastime. The lady of the house, 
observing in what manner were 
eecupied, and being herself of a most 
lively and pans isposition, took it 
into her head that would play 
them om seals yumm, ened Sor. ant 
together four youn 
vient (two of whom were her iasbend’s 
da , a third her own niece, and 
the fourth a neighbour, who happened 
to be then on a visit to her, all mar- 
ried women, beautiful, accomplished, 
and wo Na my in perfection, 
whose husbands were at that time ab- 
sent upon various occasions of busi- 
ness, ) and said tothem, “ I have been 
thinking, my dear girls, that we will 
out.upon the roof of the house, ta- 
all the maids with us, where we 
form an immense collection of 
snow-balls, and then go down with 
them to the windows that look into 
the court-yard, from which we will 
commence a most terrible war u 
the young men who are now so active- 
ly engaged in fighting with one an- 
other, They will immediately be in- 
clined to turn and answer our salute ; 


5 
ae 
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the. quarter of the assailants, presented 
@ front the most favourable to a se- 
cond attack, which was not delays 
for an'instant ; so that, at the next dis 
eharge of ry, every eye was. 
sed, and mouth, ears, and nostrils, fill» 
ed with the congealed element, which, 
melting, deluged their clothes, and de+ 
scended in torrents over their whole 
persons. The lady assailants, witness 
ing this full success of their enterprize, 
could not forbear from setting nk 
shouts of laughter and triumph, whi 
discovered them ; and thenceforth bee 
gan one of the most pleasant and amu- 
sing skirmishes in the world ; only the 
young men still had the worst of it, 
as, whenever they stooped to pick up 
theirammunition, they were thorough- 
ly pelted, and, in turning aside to 
avoid one shot, were sure to receive 
another ; besides which, it now and 
then ha) that their feet sli 

and in falling, it was well if eight 
ten balls. did not hit them at once; 
and at every advantage so gained, the 
enemy shouted with exultation, so 
that bor the full space of twenty mix 
nutes, solongas their ammunition last- 
ed, they had entertainment and plea- 
sure At last, however, 
their mean# of annoyance being ex- 
hausted, they prudently withdrew from . 
the scene of triumph, and having clo- 
‘sed the windows, retired 


but as they will be below, all our artil- — 


lery will take such full effect, that, for 
once at least, they will find themselves 
4 the worst in the Pompe 
is proposal pleased them mighti- 
ly, se ees it was no sooner psy 
done. To the terrace they went, they 
and all the maids with them, and from 
the terrace upon the roof, where they 
speedily three large vats and two 
of the most 
solid and excellent construction ; then, 
without noise, silently advanced to the 


tred themselves, by tying their petti- 
coats and tucking up their sleeves for 
the encounter, forth at once.a 
tremendous -upon the enemy, 
who, still occupied in the skirm:sh 
with one another, were marvellously 
astounded at so unexpected 

a salutation ; and, each one lifting his 
face and stretching his eyes towards 

Vou. XII. 


. them 
sustained, and of the means of re- 


andstrange . 


The cavaliers, on their side, nosoon- 
er saw that the enemy had withdrawn, 


than they made the 


of their yy 
back to the apartment which they 
quitted, there to repair their losses as 
well as they were able. But a good 
fire and dry ay pemee ee 
their spirits, y again t 
ves of the disgrace they fad 


venge ; 80, with one accord, they went 
back into the court-yard, their 


hands and pockets with snow, and then 


pry vcr, end lly unpro= 


vi their ce. In this ex- 
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upon their arrival, ‘found the’ 
doors barricadoed cyeinet them ; and 
thus, baffled and laughed at, they were’ 
obliged to desist from the en ze, 
with only the additional satisfaction of 
being a second time wetted to the skin 
by means of the very implements which 
carried about them -for the pur- 
poses of retaliation. Being now re- 
assembled in council, they began to 
talk of departure, but had not settled 
to what place they should adjourn, 
before the weather again changed, and 
torrents of rain succeeding the heavy 
fall of snow, with thick darkness, ren- 
dered alt thoughts of a decampment 
abortive, and'reduced them’to the hard 
necessity of endeavouring, by help of 
fire and candles, and some choice mad- 
rigals for five voices, of Vérdelotto and 
Arcadelte, to pass away the time which 
it seemed destined that theywould here 
‘consume in the Enchanted Castle. 
, Spa gar the ae ot from bane 
ear of reprisals, enjoy emselves 
‘with many a hearty laugh at the ex~ 
pence of the vanquished, and’satround 
the fire discoursing on a variety of 
‘pleasant subjects, when tlie voices of 
the singers attracted their attention’; 
‘and not being able, from where the 
“were seated, to distinguish the wo 
~ ‘of the songs, which some among them, 
“of more poetical taste than the others, 
were at grea desirous to learn, 
‘they held council with one another 
how to ; and, finally, all re- 
solved ‘that the cavaliers should be 
called in to join their circle, which 
they did the more willingly, as the 
“whole were, from relationship, 
or neighbourhood, in the habits 
of iar intercourse with each other. 
The lady of the mansion took upon 
‘herself the office of ambassadress ; tlre 
object of her mission was not of a na- 
ture to require much support from the 
arts of jon. The terms she had 
to offer, were, on the contrary, joy- 
ay accepted, and she was imm 
ately accompanied by the gentlemen 
into the saloon, where they were re~ 
ceived by all present with the most 
welcome. And so, after 


they 
ani tegen Dea t madrigals, 

much to the satisfaction of their heel, 
; , they all took their seats 
fire, and one of them, ha- 

brought with him out of the 

ber a volume of the “* Cento No- 

he held under his arm, 

of the ladies, what 
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the book was or’; to’which he answer- 
ed, that it’was the most delightfu 
and most instructive book ever com~ 

- * These,” he said, “ are the 
tales of Master John Bocaccio, more 
properly S/ John Boccad oro,” (Gold- 
en-mouth.)— To say the truth,” 
Observed another, smiling, “ that 
same saint pleases me well.” And, as 
it happened that the gentleman had a 
fine voice, and a graceful manner in 
reading; he was forthwith entreated to 
select one of the tales for the enter- 
tainment of the party—a task which 
he declined, however, being desirous 
that some one else should lead the 
way ; upon which another of the la< 
dies proposed, that, as there were ten 
in company, each should take a de- 
cade in turn, and that it should be de- 
cided by lot which of them was to be~ 
gin. 

This proposal was exceedingly well 
received ; but now a new subject of 
contention arose, and while they were 
disputing which decade each should 
undertake, one preferring the fifth, 
another the third, another the sixth, 
another the seventh, and another the 
fourth, their fair hostess began to con« 
sider, that a favourable opportunity 
was now presented for ee into 
execution a thought which had often 
before suggested itself to her fancy ; 
so, without saying a word, she left 
her seat by the fire, and went to her 
chamber, when, having called to her 
the house-steward and another servant 
in attendance, and directed thent what 
she would have them do, she then re« 
turned to the company, and in a gra- 
cious and m tone thus addressed 
them: “ Since hard necessity, rather 
than your good will or our providing, 
brave youths and fair ladies, has so 
unex ly assembled us round the 
fire this evening, I am constrained to 
entreat of you and request that you 
willdo me # favour—To you, cavaliers, 
I more particularly address myself, 
and have so much eonfidence in your 
spirit and gallantry, that I am sure 
you will not fail to perform - plea- 
sure.” Whereupon all present havin 
en themselves by promise an 
oath to do all that in them lay for the 
fulfilment of her high behests, ‘she 
résumed—** You hear how ye hea- : 
vens are pouring down in a deluge; 
and, therefore, the favour I have to 
ask of you is, that you will not think 
of quitting me, but will sup here this 
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evening with yeur good friend, my 
brother, and remain till the rain has 
ided, or even should one 
there are sleeping-rooms on the ground- 
floor enough for a muth larger party, 
where fou may all be ed at your 
‘ ease.. But, in the meanwhile, I have 
thought of an agreeable manner of 
passing. the time till supper ; and that 
4, not in reading the tales written by 
Bocaccio, (although it must be .con- 
fessed that none more delectable, or 
more worthy the repeating, can an 
where be met with,) but in cnventing 
trovandone) and relating, each one 
in order, some of ours ; the which, if 
they should chance to be neither equal- 
ly amusing nor equally well-imagined, 
et they will have the merit ef being 
pe known and familiar, so .that their 
noyelty will make amends for what 
they may be deficient in excellence ; 
besides hat, there is among ourselves 
wit, fancy, learning, and understand- 
ing in sufficient abundance. Our gen- 
tlemen, particularly, are well versed 
in all the academical branches of liter- 
ature and humanity, familiar with the 
poets, not only Latin and Tuscan, but 
with the Greek also, so that there 
cannot be wanting ample room for in- 
vention and materials of eloquence. 
Nor shall my fair ladies be wanting 
in their endeavours to do you honour ; 
and to sdy the truth, we are now in 
the midst of the carnival, at which 
season you. know that it is lawful even 
for those devoted to religion to so- 
lace and divert themselves ; when the 
holy brothers play at balls, act come- 
dies, and sing and dance in disguise, 
and the most sanctified of the sister- 
hood hold it no sin to dress themselves 
in male attire, with velvet bonnets an 
their heads, tight hose on their legs, 
and swords by their sides ; wherefore, 
then, should it be unbecoming or un- 
suitable in us, to give one another 
pene by story-telling? Who can 
, us? What stern moralist can 
find in our pastime any just cause of 
reproof or censure ? This is Thursday 
evening ; and, as you well know, not 
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next Thursday, but the Thursday af- 
ter, isthe Balingaccio, ( the last Thurs- 
day in the Carnival.) I therefore pro- 
pose, and beg as a favour, that the. 
next two Thursdays you will consider 
yourselves in like manner engaged to 
me and my brother—the more so, be+ 
cause this evening, .not having time 


for reflection, our tales will be short ; 


but, after a week’s interval, I think 
‘we may promise ourselves much longer 
ones for the next, and some of our 
heroic diversions for our concluding 
supper. And so, every one among us 
having to tell in turn a short tale, a 
pretty long one, and a complete his- 
tory, we shall make proof of our abi- 
lities in three distinct species of com- 
position,—besides which, the number 
three is a most perfect, includin 
mi 

end. 
It is impossible to describe how 
much this ngue.of their hostess 
delighted both the male and female 
part of the company, and they express- 
ed their’ satisfaction by sigtis and to- 
kens so manifest, that it seemed as 
they could scarce contain themselves 


‘for abundance of pleasure. Whereu 


on the lady of the mansion proceeded : 
“* It appears to pe Pie thse ve: * § 
that all things should be arranged wi 
due regularity, so as to give effect 
to our excellent design ; and for this 
purpose, I would recommend that we 
should resolve ourselves, not into a 
kingly government, but into the form 
of a republic. I would also propose, 
(but nevertheless subject to your good- 
liking,) that it be decided by lot who 
shall begin, and who follow ; and that 
we take three bags (borse, ) one contain- 
ing tickets inscribed with the names of 
the gentlemen, the other those of the 


Jadies ; and that the first drawn shall 


draw oneoutof thelast-mentioned bag ; 
and accordingly, whether the ticket so 
drawn be the gentlemen’s or the la- 
dies’ ticket, the to be nomi- 
nated shall be. taken out of the gentle- 
men’s or the ladies’ bag, and so on to 
the last; and that, at every name so 





.\»® This phrase 
. genuineness of the anecdotes, w 


of “ donenting “spore at first sight 


ich form the basis of the most amysing 


to throw some discredit on the 
among the no- 


vels which follow. But there are enough of the serious and romantic cast, to which the 
term ‘ invention” may apply, without extending it to the whole collection, nor am-I 


eure that by the term 


we are necessarily to understand that the foundation of the 


‘stories is fabulous. The circumstantiality attentiing them is strongly in favour of their 
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drawn out, the person on whom the narration accordingly ; and this will 
lot falls shall take the post of honour suffice for to-night’s supper"™*..... 
“fgxt the fire, and begin his or ‘her ; 


" «= Here follows a considerable gap in the manuscript—(nel manoscritto 
Mancava una certa intera)—and, upon emerging from the Lacuna, we find 
< ves in the midst of an invocation, (by way of exordium,) by Giacinto (on 
the first lot has fallen,) singular enough asa relic of the old style of the 

iters and trou , in which the “‘ Dio ottimo e grandissimo” 

his assistance, in enabling him to relate the story which imme. 

diately nd of which it is enough in this place to observe, that no mu« 
tilation could render it sufficiently decent for modern hearers. I therefore pass 
it over, and shall proceed, without following the order in which they are re- 
» with the specimens which I propose to furnish of the Italian boas, or 


ing Novel does not re oe: pom nor suggest any re- 
mark, except that the treatment of Master Neri may possibly call to mind the 
chastisement of Malvolio in “ Twelfth Night.” 

__ That the mortification experienced by the unhappy sufferer on this occasion 
should have produced effects so deep and lasting, may be perhaps regarded as 
somewhat extravagant; but the sensibility of the Italian character to the 
wounds of ridicule, a s to have been acute to a degree quite unimaginable 
by persons of our dull northern temperature ; and the intensity of pain occa. 
‘sioned by the infliction, doubtless, added proportionably to the keenness of 
relish experienced in the perpetration. 

: _ WACE THE THIRD. 

“ How Master Scheggia, with the aid of Monaco and Pilucca, played- such u 
.. trick Neri Chiaramontesi, as to drive him to despair, so that he went 
- @way Florence, and never returned to it till he was an old man.” 


Iw the days of ia, Monaco, as they all were chirping together 
and Pilacca, (who were choice friends round a fire at the house of this 
‘andboon conipanions, and all three worshipful cavalier, (it beifig then in 
‘masters in the art of hoaxing), there the depth of winter), discoursing with 

Neti Chi ontesi, a man one another about this thing and that, 
irth and circumstances, says Neri toBchtess, ** Here’s a crown 
withal as any of gold for you, if you will go directly 
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and 
his time; nor was there to the house of La Pellegrina, (who 
k grease delight in play- was a famous courtezan in those days, 
t upon other persons. and had come from Bologna), habited 
} gentleman uently as you are now, but having first be- 
im company with the smeared your face and hands with ink, 
mentioned, at the table and preserit to her this hod of gloves, 
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a without uttering a syllable.”—* And 
heré’s a brace of crowns for you,” said 
Scheggis, “if you will ‘sally forth, 
cap-a-pie in white armour, with 

a lance on your shoulder, to Ceccherino 

thie miercer’s ‘shop”—(which ‘was at 
that time a noted place of rendezvous 
for all the rich young gallants of Flo- 

ia, rence.)—* In the name of grace,” re- 
plied Neri, laughing, ‘‘ hand me up 

the two crowns.”—** Content!” an- 

ed, that swered Scheggia ; ““but hear me—I re- 


S, 





pretend to understand, much less to plain, the mode of election propo- 
is witty and eloquent institution by its e foundress ; but it seems to be 
borrowed from the forms of the Florentine Republi 





afurious 
that nil make minced meat of. 
them all.”—** Trust me for that,” re- 
Py Whereupen Scheggia forth 
< ia forthe 
ict drawe out dfs purse cachiarea 
fresh from the mint, and putting them 
ope pena get és = 
are,” says he; “ in pawn, y 
py made over to you, as soon as you 
have ee the undertaking.” 
_. Neri, full of glee, thinking full 
surely that the two crowns were his 
own already, (and, which he valued 
‘more highly than any ten he possess- 
ed, thinking what a good jest he should 
have at the expense of one who had 
—_ with them so lightly), began 
rthwith to harness on his armour— 
of which there were suits enough in 
the knight’s mansion to fit out a 
h , he —_ a great 
friend of the elder Lorenzo de Medici, 
who’at that time was at the head of 
affairs in ye a he was 
60 emplo Scheggia, taking Monaco 
and ado aside, told then what he 
would have them do, and sent them 
about their business. At length, Mas- 
ter Neri having laced his helmet, took 
his lance on his shoulders, and sallied 
forth in the direction of Ceccherino’s 
; but he was forced to move slow- 
ly, by reason of the weight of his 
armour, and of the greaves being some- 
what too long, by which he was very 
much encumbered in lifting his feet 
Meanw: ps: Monaco and Pilucca had 
1e upon their respective missions— 
cone to the shop of the haberdasher, 
the other to Grechetto’s fencing-school, 
(which was then held in the tower hard 
bY old market-place)—and both 
to the by-standers that Neri 
-Chiaramontesi had e out of his 
senses, and attempted to kill his own 
mother, and thrown all his household 
goods intoa well—and that he hadat last 
armed himself pie in one of my 
Lord inci’s suits, and, with his 


lance in rest, was driving all the people 
helter-skelter before him. To which 
Pilucca (who was at the fencing- 


school) added, how he had heard him 

Swear a terrible oath that he would go 

to Ceccherino’s Yo give him a 
drubbing—upon which the greater part 

‘of the young men who were present 
“tan out of school to see the fun, with 
15 
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so much the delight, as that 
same ha was an object of 
general dislike, on account of his igno~ 
rance and presumption, and having the 
most cursed and slanderous tongue in 
all Florence—notwithstanding which, 
his shop was the resort of noble and 
honourable gallants, to whom Monaco 
was at the same time busy in relating 
various other particulars of the extra- 
vagance aud madness of Neri. 

Meanwhile, Neri himself having left 
the knight's house, (which was near 
St Marie Novella), made’ his 
to Ceccherino’s shop, not without 
much wonder and laughter of all be- 
holders Fe arrival at the door 
gave a thunderin , and burstin 
it open, entered with fcrious pre seg 
in complete armour as he was, exclaim« 
ing with a loud voice, “‘ Aha! traitors 
—Aha! ye are all dead men”—and 
forthwith put his lance in rest. They 
who were present, alarmed what 
they had just heard, as no less than by 
what they themselves saw and witness- 
ed, were soon seized with a perfect 
panic, and fled away in all directions— 
some to the counting-house, some be- 
hind the counter, or under chairs and 
tables—some shouting, some threate 
ening, some praying—in. short, the 
uproar was quite prodigious. 

Scheggia, who had followed close 

at his heels all the way, mo sooner saw 
him entered, than he ran off full 
towards Portarossa, where dwelt his 
uncle, Agnolo Chiaramontesi, (an old 
man, one of the woollen trade, and a 
citizen of fair credit and reputation), 
and told him, quite out of breath, that . 
he must make all haste to the shop of 
Ceccherino the mercer, where he wauld 
find his nephew, who was raving mad, 
and with lance in hand laying about 
him, so that it was to be feared great 
mischief might ensue. Whereupon 
Aguolo (who, having no children of 
his own, entertained great afféction for 
his nephew) exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! alas! 
what is this you tell me !”—* Only 
the exact truth,” replied eggia ; 
and added, “‘ Come, come away qui 
rE and bring with you some four or 

ve of your workmen, to seize and 
bind him, and convey him, bound, to 
fad house ; and then when you 

ept him three or four days in the 
dark, without atiy vody to speak to, it 
~~ be hoped that he will be brought 
to his senses.” : 

Having no reason to disbelieve a. 
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statement made with so much apparent 
sincerity, the old gentleman immedi- 
ately rose, and calling half-a-dozen of 
his woolcombers and carders together, 
all stout young men, and telling them 
to ide » they all went to Cec« 
cherino’s, whee they found every 
thing in the terror and confusion al- 
reagy described, and Neri himself 
erowing with triumph at the effects of 
his prowess, and still laying about him 
with his lance in every direction where 
he thought he could add to their con- 
sternation, without doing any actual 
mischief. His uncle having observed 
for a while his mad actions, crept slow- 
ly towards him from behind, and sud- 

y laying firm hold on the instru- 
ment of fancied destruction, cried in 
a loud voice, “‘ Stand firm there !— 
What, in God’s name, are you doing, 
nephew ?”—Then turning to his fol~ 
lowers, “‘ Make haste,” he said, “ dis- 
arm him—throw him on the ground, 
and bind him as fast as possible.” 
These directions were no sooner given 
than followed ; and before he had time 
to recover from his amazement, they 
had him stretched on the ground, some 
holding him by the arms, others by 
the legs, and, in spite of his exclama- 
tions of “ What are you about ?>—un- 
hand me, villains—I am not mad— 
unhand me!” soon finished their work, 
binding him hand and foot, in such a 
manner that he was unable to move a 
limb, and then laid him -on a litter 
which they had brought with them for 
the eer and tied him down, so 
that he could not roll off, or slip away 
from them while they were carrying 
him. Meanwhile, Scheggia, hearing 
him howl and roar and blaspheme at 
this violent treatment, could not con- 
tain himself for joy, but was ready to 
leap out of his skin ; and the ter- 
rified gentry who had fled ftom his 
fary, crept out of their hiding-places, 

by their slow and timid advances 
towards the late object of their terrors, 
now in vile durance, shewed how ve- 
hement had been the alarm he occa~ 
sioned them. 

Imagine, then, if Neri, proud as he 
was by nature, and fierce in his tem- 
Rete did not burn inwardly, and if he 

id not cry out, and threaten, and 


soe and curse without ceasing, while 
uncle calmly ordered his men to 
take the litter on their shoulders, and, 


throwing a cloak over him, to convey 
their load back to his own house, 
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where Monaco had already been be. 
a them to —~ bos em for 
eir reception ; and when 
old lady, accordingly, met del ta 
tears at the door, and having, with the 
uncle’s assistance, laid him on a bed in 
the best chamber, left him there, 
bound as he was, with intent not to 
— word to him, nor give him any 
ing till the morning, and then to 
call in physicians, and conduct them- 
selves by their advice as might appear 
to be needful. And in so doing they 
were guided in like manner by the di- 


rections of ee 
Meanwhile, the rumour of this af- 


fair was noised throughout Florence, 
and Scheggia, with his companions, 
rejoicing, went to find their good host, 
the Cavalier Tornaquinci, towhom they 
related all things as they had happen- 
ed, and from which he received de- 
light and gladness unspeakable ; and, 
it being already on the stroke of four, 
they sat down to supper with so much 
the greater pleasure, as they knew 
that Master Neri was safely locked up, 
and could not come to disturb them 
with his impertinence. 

Now when Master Neri found him- 
self alone in the dark, tied to his bed 
as if he were a maniac, his helmet and 
greaves only being removed, and all 
the rest of his armour left upon his 
back, he lay still a good while think- 
ing over the events that had befallen 
him, and soon fixed upon Scheggia as 
the contriver of the whole plot, by the 
result of which he had come to be re- 
puted mad, not only by his mother 
and uncle, but by all Florence; and 
this reflection gave him so much pain 
and displeasure, that if he had at that 
moment been at liberty, he would cer- 
tainly have done either to himself or 
others a mischief. So he remained 
sleepless, and in an agony of rage, till 
past midnight, when the pains of hun- 
ger began to assault him vehemently’; 
whereupon he cried out lustily, with 
all the voice that he was able to collect, 
and-never ceased from calling,now upon 
his mother, now upon her maid-ser- 
vant, to bring him somewhat to eat 
and drink ; but it was all in vain, for 
they were determined not to hear a 
word he uttered. 

At last, about the hour of two in 
the morning, his uncle came to him, 
accompanied by a cousin-german of 
his, who was a brother of St Mark's 
hospital, and by two physicians, the 





1922.) 
SeoieSieat its dhamaber does, Soy 
havi < : 
pacim. | ly by his mother Md 
ing alight, and found him lying in the 
same and as they 
deft him, but so weak and exhausted 
‘with his endeavours to make himself 
heard, and with want of food, that he 
was become as tame and gentle as a 
lamb ; at whose approach he lifted up his 
head, and in the most courteous man- 
ner saluted them, and then entreated 
that they would be content to listen 
to him while he said a few words, 
and toattend tohis arguments. Where- 
upon Agado and the others, with like 
ourtesy, answered, that he might say 
what he pleased, and they would lis- 
ten with all due attention; and, thus 
—_— Sam to —_ all that 
; en respecting the wager, 
affirming that ia. a he eu 
had betrayed him, and had caused him 
to be bound hand and foot for a mad- 
man ; adding, that if they wished for 
better evidence, they might all go to 
the Cavalier Tornaquinci’s, where they 
awould find the two crowns still held 
by him asa deposit... 
oe and ig physicians ye 
ing Scheggia well, were dis to 
a credit to all that Neri uttered. 
‘However, to be quite certain, some of 
them went to the cavalier’s according 
— desired them, and found 7 
t ev ing was strictly 
true, but that Scheggis and his com- 
panions had wound up the frolic by 
supping together, and enjoying them- 
sinsbl a the heartiest — ima- 
i Upon receivi is informa~ 
tion, the wipes poses Mes with shame 
and confusion for the affront so mis- 
takenly put upon his beloved nephew ; 
and, returning with all the speed he 
might, presently relieved Neri from 
all remaining bondage, and begged his 
yates with the greatest remorse and 
umility. But Neri, wholly unable to 
recover his spirits or to forget the dis- 
‘grace he had sustained, caused a good 


' The next s 
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, of the same description, is not very sa 
somewhat indelicate to ears of modern refinement. It is, 
musing to be acquainted with what passed for wit even in the most 
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fire to be lighted, and, after taki 
leave of his medical attendants, . 
the rest of his uncle’s followers, he sat 
down tosupper, where he made himself 
e amends in his power for the pri- 
vation he had been so undeservedly 
put to. : 
By this time the whole matter was 
noised. abroad throughout Florence, 
not only by means of the authors of 
the joke, but also by the physicians 
who had been in attendance, so that it 
came at length to the ears of “ The 
Magnificent,” *. who sent for Schegzia 
to make himself acquainted with all 
the particulars; and no sooner was 
Neri made acquainted with this con- 
summation of his disgrace, than it 
plunged him into a fit of actual despe- 
ration, during which he swore, 
he would lay,upon them all, but most 
of them all upon Scheggia, such a 
mountain of bastinadoes, that they 
should remember him the longest day 
of their lives. Reflecting at le 
however, ng se se —_ ye 
aggressor, n. to fear, if he 
attempted such revenge as his anger 
ayers the tables might even yet 
turned upon him ; and so he pru- 
dently determined to adopt a course 
— different: to “~" which aie 
without apprizing any living person 
bis: intentiia his mother, he 
forthwith left Florence, and went to 
Rome, and thence to Naples, where 
he hired himself as mate to a vessel, 
of which he afterwards became mas- 
ter; nor did he ever go back to Flo- 
rence again till he was quite an old 
man, when all memory of the transace 
tion had perished. , 


Meanwhile, Scheggia having re= 


ceived the two. crowns which been 
left in pawn with the cavalier, laid 
them out in good cheer for himself 
and his comrades, who of it 
most joyfully,—not the less so, as they 
were thus quit for. ever of the intru« 


sion of their disagreeable visitor. 


, and may appear 
wever, not una- 
lished 


circles among our own ancestors, no less than with the good people of Florence ; 
and the narration will bring to the recollection of many a most excellent hoax, 


; 





* Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed “‘ The Magnifi 
himself the best and most accomplished 
of his character, which is very faintly hinted by his 


tions, that of being 
in his days; and this part 


cent,” added to his other numerous 
master of the art of 


English biographer, receives ample illustration in one of these novels, with which we shall 
take an-early opportunity of making our readers acquainted. $ 
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of @ similar nature, recérded to havé beem practised by Sheridan and Tickell 


ion the solemn imperti 


ce of a grave citizen of the opposite party, with whom 


it was once their fortune to be associated in a hackney-coach in returning from 


‘a Brentford election. 


It must be allowed, that the story is exceedingly picturesque, and would 
furnisty an-admirable subject for a companion to Hogarth’s ‘‘ Paul before Fe. 


lix.” 


TALE THE FOURTH. 


“¢ Giannetto della Torre, by a witty allusion, represses the impertinence of a prea 
suming jackanapes, and delivers himself and others from kis company.’ 


Torers, gluttons, and tavern-haunt- 
ers—all those, in short, who think of 


nothing but how to fill their bellies, 
and who make it their boast to be con- 
noisseurs in the flavour of wines and 
choice morsels—are, for the most 
(as you well know) bad livers, and of 
broken fortunes; since, ing all 
their da 

agh (as 


in the tavern, they are 
the saying is) to melt down 
the spate ee de ows | 
utterly ruined and bankrupt, they fi 

‘at the year’s end that their florin is in 
pawn for ten livres ; or “‘ bring down 
‘their nobles to ninepence.” Now it 


companions. Now it fell out, that 
one Dionigi, a young cavalier, who 
——- to be a general acquaintance 
of all the members of the society, ha» 
ving been once an invited guest, took 
prs agree mean RI BE free 
of the company, and attended all their 
subsequent meetings without any in- 
vitation at all; and being of a very 
chaly igasount afta valowad ped 
w ignorant 7 
breedit —one who would hte et. 
fer any “<< else to ee 
t, but was ding 
orth with his pall re wore od pom~ 
us discourses, nothing would serve 
is turn, but that he would eternally 
descant upon the happiness of being 
out of debt, insisting that there is no 
pleasure under the sun at all com 


respect rable to it, and that (he thanked God) 


in debt among us ;” being 

‘sured that they can thereby offend no 

person present, whether of their own 

company, or others who frequent the 

‘place of assembly. 
With this preface, I proceed to re- 

how, in this famous city of ours, 

that certain 

birth and 


°F 
: 
; 
F 


: 


i 


ree 
‘i 
: 


is 


Be 
if 


fi 
8 ae 


ai 


he did not himself owe a single debt 
to any body in the world ; and what 
was more, never incurred any, nor 
ever had the wish to incur any, And 
thus, every time that they met, he 
took care to deafen them all with a 
pr nee the ea 
is su e felicity in bein 
poms mg a0 that at last uhewes 
more obnoxious to them than a con 
tinual headach. Howbeit, seeing he 
was the son of a very wealthy and 
powerful citizen, and one of great ree 


ve him many 
Pubes, which would ave sufficed for 
any one less self-sufficient and igno- 
rant ; but he ge yh dy mented 
: tog nd 
de ner of ing any 
which they 


this of folly and impertinence. 


y were still suffering under the 
oppression of this intolerable hight~ 
man, when it came to the turn of 
Giannetto della Torre to furnish thé 
entertainment. This Giannetto was 
a fellow of infinite jest, and of consiy 





1822.7] 
derable shrewdness, and he had be- 
t himself of the means of cure, 

which he mp resolved to ake 
ractice. ving primed one is 
empeniane, and made him promise 
his: assistance, they all met together 
at the appointed hour, and had not 
yet sat down to table, before (as was 
the custom) in came Master Dionigi, 
without any invitation, with a fore- 
head.of such assurance as if he had 
been lord of the company, and inter- 
rupted the conversation with his usual 
string of impertinence.. Giannetto, 
without making any remark, ordered 
the water to be handed round to wash 
the hands of his guests before they be- 
gan supper ; which being done, Dio- 
nigi was the first to place himself at 
the table, in such a position as to de- 
rive the rest of the company of all 
penefit of fresh air from the garden, 
the door to which had been left open 
expressly for the Fares of cooling 
the temperature of the room, it being 


then in the: greatest heat of summer. 
Now this Dionigi was a fine figure of 
aman, and had one of the handsomest, 
fullest, and best-combed beards of any, 
not in Florence only, but throughout 
all han sa ag and of nicely- 


tioned length. And supper be- 
ing now some way advanced, (having 
arrived at the melons,) Dionigi, as 
soon as he had helped himself to a slice, 
and taken a full draught of wine, be- 
gan to enter more at upon his 
beatitude of being out of debt, and 
had got into the very midst of this 
edifying harangue, when Giannetto, 
tipping the wink to his accomplice, 
began to hold his nose with his fingers, 
which his companion observing, did 
the like ; and (both having taken care 
to seat themselves une on each side of 


abominable I ever 

It is worse than all the 

odours that are ted together 

in the charnel-house at the back of the 
old market-place.” 

The rest of the company, iving 
no.bad ‘smell, looked at-each other in 
admiration of what this sally might 
lead to; when Dionigi, falling into a 
passion at seeing them hold their noses, 
and glance at him such looks of suspi- 
cion, asked fiercely, whether they su 
posed it was he who occasioned the 
stink. ‘“ Really,” answered Gian- 

_ Vox, XII. 
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netto, “‘ if it were not that I am fear- 
ful of giving offence, I would, with 
the leave of this company, ex- 
= what I consider to be < 
it.” Dionigi,..w i 
a man for the ladies, and ine wie 
passed the whole day in cleansing and 
adorning and perfuming his sweet per- 
son, was quite satisfied in his con- 
science, eagerly exclaimed, ‘* Say on ! 
say whatever you like! you have full 
liberty.” — Since it is your good plea- 
sure, answered Giannetto, “I will 
proceed, and declare it to be my firm 
persuasion, that it is that beard of 
yours which stinks so damnably.”— 
** What do you mean?” retorted Dio- 
nigi; ‘* come, explain yourself.” — 
** Hear me out then,” said the other ; 
‘* Those who are in the habit of fre- 
uenting taverns to eat and drink, are, 
or the most part, persons of most evil 
manners, very dirty and coarse in their 
habits, and who care not how often 
they offend against the rules of society, 
by openly venting their crepitations 
and eructations at table in the v 
faces of their companions, holding it 
sufficient to excuse themselves for 
every. successive breach of politeness, 
by saying, ‘ This is to the beard of the 
man who is not in debt.’ Now seeing 
that, according to your own frequent 
confession, you are not only out of 
debt at present, but never were in debt 
in the whole course of Jost, life, (in 
which t I verily believe that you 
are the only person now living in Fle- 
rence, who can say the same;) and 
seeing, moreover, that have so 
handsome a beard, and of such length 
and thickness, that I doubt whe 
there is any in the city which may 
compare with it, it follows of course, 
that every one of. these explosions of 
nastiness, which be Lh peseres for 
years past, must have li upon it, 
and consequently that there is. not a 
single hair in all that venerable fabric, 
but has its own peculiar stink, extract~ 
ed from the most rotten lungs and the 
foulest stomachs 27) Florence. And 
now I ou will no longer marvel 
at us fon hedktiog os noses ; and you 
would do wisely, both for your own 
honour and for our advantage, if you 
were no longer to be seen at our sup- 
pers, unless ind 208. monld come to 
them shaven, or (by'r Lady) in debt.” 
At the conclusion ofthis tonal 
the whole of the company. present were 
seized with such spunedgenge ioaghiter, 
3 





that more than one were constrained 
to. rise from the table and unbutton 
themselves ; and more than one laugh- 
ed till the tears came into their eyes, 
especially when they beheld the face 
of poor Dionigi, who stood like an angry 
bear, unable to utter a word for pure 
rage and vexation ;\ and seeing all 
bursting with laughter around him, 
arose from his chair,( with cheeks puff- 
ed out like a basket,) and taking his 
clock, without saying a syllable to any 
one, withdrew from the room before 
the cloth was removed, or the dessert 
brought upon table. And so great and 
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terrible was his anger, that, from that 
time forward, he would —_ edits 
to their parties, nor wou to 
any of them when they met him in the 
street, and least of all to Giannetto. 
They, for their parts, considered them- 
selves as not at all the worse off for 
being rid of him ; and not only con- 
cluded that evening with abundance 
of mirth and jollity at his expense, 
but ever after held Giannetto in the 
highest honour and regard among 
them, for having, by the readiness of 
his wit, effected for them so blessed a 
deliverance. 





TALES 0 THE DAFT=DAYS. 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


AGa\n the cluds o’ winter scowl, 
«An’ tempests after tempests howl ; 
Again the unpitying Norland blast 

Is rife, an’ Nature shrinks aghast ; 
The stiff’ning yird lies cauld, and now 
The cu rivers cease to rowe, 
Wanchancy fogs fu’ dark and dense, 
Sit dozing down, and winna hence. 

In vain the breezé wi’ rousing shake, 
Amang them drives, they downa wake. 
The dwynin’ sun, nae langer bauld, 

blear wi’ age and dead wi’ cauld, 
ust hirplin’ up to tak a glisk, 

An’ air a wee his sickly disk ; 

Fu’ wistfu’ up the lift to gaze, 

He wont to spéeel in blither days, 
Then downward dreep, and leave us a’ 
To darkness, frost, or plashy thaw. 


But feed, O feed the hungry grate 
Wi’ coals and logs in lumps ! 
Let’s yoke thegither, that’s the gaet 
To cheat the dolefu’ dumps ; 
Send round the punch, or rich wi’ ream 
- . The social trock 0” tea ; 
_ While cracks an’ claivers in a stream, 
Burst forth an’ freath wi’ glee. 


wr say I—yes, glee and fun, 

eke Daft-days are begun ; 

bét’s the coof wha sourly grave, 

Self- wi’ sense, wad ‘awe the lave, 
harmless merriment, the 'earle, | +’ 

Like dog in manger, pleased to snarl. 

Sure ance a-year we may be funny, 

As Yin best hap-tisse when it’s sunny 5 

Ower soon the Daft-days slip away, 

So let's enjoy them while we may. 


Brin tie? wos chirm’d fu’ blithe an’ 
> 

_ Tike ink mid the foliage, 
Auld "ning in his rear, 

_. He-skelping frae the College, 


To spend the Daft-days wi’ his frien’s, 
O jubilee right glorious ! 

To younkers rev’ling in their teens, 
Aye charm’d wi’ what’s uproarious. 


Through Portobello prances he, 
On shankie’s naig himsel ; 

Through Fisher-raw—by Preston-tree, 
Whare gallant Gair’ner fell ; 

Beside that thorn, wi’ martial glow 
He charged the kilted fae, 

Deserted, wounded, welt’ring low, 
Beneath that tree he lay. 


Heardna his men his shouts, and burn’d 
Wi’ vengeance’ hallow’d fire ? 

O Gair’ner did they hear, nor turn’d 
To conquer or expire ! 

The dastards heard, but, wing’d wi’ fear, 
The recreants shamed the day ; 

Time maks thee, Gair’ner, but mair dear, 
Mair despicable they. 


Upon that thorn, an’ ower thae fields, 
Awhile does Tammy stare, 

Wi ardour fired, his sapling wields, 
An’ hacks the whizzin’ air ; 

He fechts the battle ower again, 
The leader 0’ some clan, 

Attacks the hedge wi’ might an’ main, 
Now ilka twig’s a man. 


The Peers 0’ France, wi’ spears an” 
lan 


ce, 
Sic havoc used to play ; 

Thus Quixote flew on sheep, an’ slew 
‘And charged his wind-mill fae. 

So Tammy raged till out o’ breath, 
His arm forjeskit sadly, 

He marches frae the field o’ death, 
To Barley-Mains right gladly. 


Arrived—the younkers ane an’ a’, 
The little, muckle, grit an’ sma’, 
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Whid out wi’ heartfelt glee to greet 
Their billie wi’? a welcome sweet ; 
Around him pressing, kissing, speeling ; 


g 
Transported, laughin’, daffin’, squeeling, 


Twa sonsie lassies, Jean an’ Grace, 

Catch haud o’s hands, and smile in’s face ; 

So Angels smile on spirits blest, 

When ——- to — rest. 

Young Charlie seizing his la Sy 

Some hist’ry 0” his rabbits on 

While Dick on’s back, ay fu’ o’ game, 

Blindfolding him, cries, **Guessma name.” 

Blithe Ned and Fanny, young things, steal 

Ahint, an’ pouk his tails an’ squeel ; 

While wee wee Katie, like a blossom, 

Jumps, laughs, an’ cuddles in his bosom. 

The dogs themsels around him race, 

Whine, bark, an’ paw him, then gie chase ; 

Nay, turkies, hens, the ducks an’ geese, 

Flock round and clamour without cease. 

There stranger-cousins, young and blate, 

Look wistfu’ frae the neighb'ring gate, 

Or peep ahint the paling grate ; 

While aulder folks enjoy the splore, 

Frae winnocks, or at open door. 

Acquaintance these, frien’s, uncles, aunts, 

Arrived we their annual jaunts, 

To cheer the farm-house, share its joys, 

Partake the Daft-days feasts and ploys, 

Re-live the past, when young an’ gay— 

Life seem’d an afternoon o’ play ! 

O how desired! but ah! youth’s dream 

Is faithless as an April’s gleam ; 

The tear, the smile, thegether blend, 

As through their lives they backward wend, 

In sweet exchange o’ mind enjoy 

The hour not gi’en to frolic joy. 

Nay, e’en the maids frae winnocks gaze 

On Tammy an’ his dandy claes ; 

Fu’ eager blaw and rub the lozen, 

Keek, blaw, and rub, for sair it’s frozen. 
oe he—how pleased frien’s ee 


, 
An’ pat an’ daut him, glad to see him, 


Commend his growth and sturdy stump, 
His looks weel-far’d, his cheeks sae plump, 
His air and dress sae spruce—O ho ! 
Exclaim the younkers, ** What a Beau !” 
Now bun, short-bread, seed-cake, and 


wine, 
Belunchein a’, for late they dine. 
Some neebors come in best array, 
'Fo feast an’ spend the Hogmanay, 
See out.the year wi’ suiting din, 
An’ drink the new triumphant in. 
The dinner ower, the toddy smokes, 
A fav’rite bouse 0’ Loudon folks ; 
Nae chilpet wines in frost for them, 
But reeking bowls to warm the frame, 
To thaw the heart, by care fast bound, 
An’ send it in a gush ‘ 
While ower the bowl some social sit, 
To reels aboon some shake a fit ; 
yes Beaus and Belles to music’s peal 
et lighter, blither, happier feel. 
The maiden’s cheek yet richer blows, 
Ce brilliant ee yet Prighter glows ; 
pulses uicken, quiver, start, 
An’ jump pew the flutt’ring heart ; 


Awaking melody and joy, 

An’ .ove’s first ra guiltless of allo: : 
The sang, the dance, or social glass, 

Thus oil the hours that scrieven pass, ; 

Until the knock’s descending mell 

Ring out the year’s funereal knell. 

Halloo at ance, the kissing, fun, 


An’ qs » are n. 
Wi’ hand in hand roe va say, 
A guid new year, an’ mony mae, 
Syne on the sappy kiss lads lay. 
Och! struggling, skirling, *¢ fieforshame,”” 
Just serve to send the kiss mair hame; 
While r und the spicy het pint passes 
Frae houest men to bonnie lasses ; 
An’ syne the party tak the road 
That leads them to the land 0’ Nod. 

O Scotland ! cradle o’ my youth, 
I prize thee wi’ a heart o” truth ; 
In ither lands my lot though cast, 
I lo’ed thee first, will lo’e thee last— 
O bless thee an’ thy kindly race, 
The firm o’ heart, the fair o’ face, 
The vig’rous-minded, gentle-soul’d, 
Wha mak thee mair an’ mair extoll’d ! 
O bless the kindred groups that smile 
Around thy board, devoid o” guile! 
Commingling hearts—exchanging mind— 
Communion rapt’rous an’ refined. . 
O bless the rural train, wha gay 
In friendly bands partake the day, 
Behold the wasted year expire, 
An’ Pheenix like the new aspire, 
Impatient till'on them maist dear 
They’ve wish’d the blessings o’ the year, 
Wha mingle to rewake the joys ? 
That charm’d the buoyant-hearted boys; 
Revive the frolic an’ the fun 
That lang time ran, and lang will run; + 
Look blushing at the girl lang priz’d, 
Till full in bloom she’s idoliz’d ; 
Caressing frien’s for whom they feel 
A deeper love,-a loftier zeal. 

The mornin’ dawns—an eastern haze 
Is curling, whirling ower the braes, 
Unrolling slowly, dense, an’ keen, 
Turing grey morn to mirky e’en. 

Fast, fast the snawy flakes are fa’ing, 
An’ corbie flights are clam’rous crawing ; 
Their course low winging in the lift, 
In black’ning flocks amang the drift. 
Puir beasties, wha can envy them 
Their cauld, cauld nest, an’ hungry wame, 
As cozie by the ingle’s bleeze 
We feast at will, an’ laugh at ease? —- 
The wee wild birds frae wood an’ figld. 
Flee flickering in, to find a bield 
Amang the stacks, the shiels, or where 
To hide their head, an’ chitter there. ¥ 
An’ whistling to the winnock comes 
The robin, gratefu’ for his crambs. . 
Afore the agai hens, ducks, drake) 
A gaggling, cackling, quacking make; 

ile dowie in the strae-yard rowte, 
Mid grunting swine, the kye an’ nowte ; 
Those ing up.an’ down the strae, - 
The sign o’ stormy night or day; 
The nowte an’ kye their coods now chowin’, 
Now roaring, goring, doufer growin’. 
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An’ then to kiss some aunt or. uncle, 
Whase face is plough’d wi’ mony a rmunkle. 

*T was thus the day ran scrieven aff, 

Mid ploy an’ frolic, joke an’ laugh, 
Until the hostess, wi’ a smile, 
Proposed that tales the rest sud wile, 
That ilk sud tell, be’t lang or short, 
His story for the general sport, 
An’ aye.resume them day by day, 
Until the storm was pass’d away ; 
Wi’ hearty glee the guests agreed, 
An’ took their various chairs wi’ speed. 


. Just then the minister drapt in— 


On bread and butter richly laid. 
Thus Tammy fares, and so do ithers, 
Till wames are lead, and spirits feathers ; 
Syne Jean and Grace, with eydent care, 
Arrange the shining crok’ry ware ; 
An’ then the amusements o’ the day 
Rin on in mony a varied way. 
Their needles some begin to thread ; 
Por hens ety ond eouple 
‘or ’ o’erjoy’d and souple younkers 
Are at Kireuddoch on their ees 
A mirthfu’ dance, for as they loup, 
A push or pouk will gar them 3 
Nay, aulder folks will laughing loo 
An’ push, or wink them when to pouk ; 
h stiff, yet Tammy wi’ them jumps— 
w they skirl when ower he plumps ! 
- Here birkie round the circle goes, 
There catch the ten, or dominoes, 
Amain the guesses pass about— 
How eager a’ to find them out ! 
Here youth instils to beauty’s ear 
The answer which she’s fain to hear ; 
But as the quiv'ring lips retire, 
The dimpling cheek attracts them nigh’r, 
Tis touch’d, and by the touch taks 
Anither time the happy beau 
To her th’ unriddling word will owe ; 
This mutual confidence creates, 
An’ saftly, sweetly, agitates ; 
They closer steal—their hands unite— 
Ae chair grows theirs, an’ a's delight. 
Some ower puzzles—kittle thing— 
To join the map, or clear the string, 
— the word some letters 
at totum—priens the stake ; 
Raise fimey castles wi’ the cards— 
The I cay or cake rewards ; 
ky Harry” now elates 
Now “ Hunt the whistle” mirth creates, 
Or “ Jack’s alive,” an’ then the fun 
ing forfeits lost an’ won ; 
Gondemn’d on yonder chair is Miss 
To stand, till ransom’d by a kiss— 
Sweet ransom, which I’ve Jeap’d to pay, 
in youth’s vivid day ; 
1. doom’d, some birkie, "mid their 


wi’ face to match the deil’s, 


Nae foe to fun, although to sin— 
Attended by a brace o’ sons— 

Ane train’d to books, and ane to guns— 
A Soger this, a Student that— 

A nice addition to the chat ; 

Wi’ Dom’nie Dickson hard ahint— 
Where’er there’s splore he’ll aye be in’t ; 
An’ these approving, like the rest, 

The maister thank’d his reverend guest, 
An’ prest the worthy wi’ decorum 

To lead and push about the jorum ; 
Na, na, quo’ he, the midden’s yours, 
Craw crousely, an’ we'll craw frae ours. 
The maister bow'd, syne down he sat, 
An’ blithely thus began the chat.— 
But first our company let me paint, 
That you an’ they may grow acquaint. 


THE MAISTER. 


The Maister was a man wha lived 

Just thretty years, an’ syne he wived ; 
His wife and farm his chief delight— 
The farm by day, the wife by night ; 
Baith fertile proved, an’, till’d wi’ skill, 
Bare crops o’ corn, an’ bairnes at will ; 
He thrash’d them baith, yet neither hated, 
Thus chaff frae grain was separated ; 
Content increased, his children grew, 
An’ Heav’n ilk Sunday got its due. 
Thus life advancing smooth an’ clear, 
Has brought him past his fiftieth year ; 
Upon his face guid-nature see, 

Wi’ humour lurking in the ee, 

His form, though waning, yet betrays 
The manly mark o’ ither days. 


THE MISTRESS. 


The Mistress, see, still fou o’ life— 
A mother fond—a bustling wife, 
Here, there, an’ every where she’s seen— 
An Argus, though wi’ fewer e’en ; 
O” stature short, an’ person trim, 
Unlike, yet liking, liked by him ; 
Enkindling ithers by the glee 
That sparkles in her vivid ee ; 
By lively sellies, playfu’ jokes, 
Awaking mirth in doucer folks ; 
ba. oe it’s evident to a’, 

¢ gudeman’s pleasure is her law. 
External beauty fades—what then ? 
Hae worth an’ sense nae charms for men ? 
Shall virtues 0’ the sou] an’ heart 
Like stars at beauty’s rise depart ? 
Alas ! this beauty’s aft a bow, 
That gilds a cloud and storm below. 
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JEANIE AN’ GRACE. 
Behold their | ters, Jean an’ Grace, 


Though variously their beauties strike. 

The youth o’ Loudon toast the pair, 

Uncertain which to deem most bir. 

An archness plays on Grace’s cheek, 

Sae richly ripe, sae roundly sleek, 

That still the cheek appears to be 

The fruit o’ some forbidden tree, 

Whare paradise below it lies, 

An’ Love the tempter, lurking to surprise. 
But. Jeanie’s charms, like eve, unroll 

In'silence on the pensive soul ; 

Rich jetty tresses veil a skin 

As spotless as the soul within ; 

A saft dark ee, just made to melt, 

Betraying still the passion felt ; 

The kindling blushes on her cheeks, 

Fortell th’ emotion ere she speaks, 

As skies the mornin ere it breaks ; 

O, fresh her form frae Nature’s mould, 

An’ unalloy’d pure virgin gold. 


TAMMY. 
There’s Tammy—Maister Tammas 


By hinds, an’ maids, an’ folk, except 
An auncient dame, wha canna learn 
To ca’ him aught but “* bonnie bairn,” 
Her daintie doo, her pet, her lammy, 
Her winsome marrow, or her Tammy. 
A shrewd queer shaver, fou o’ tricks, 
Although they've cost him routh o’ licks. 
Wiest nine, the maids said, “* feckless 
At tea he loup’d into their lap ; 
An’ at eleven tous’d their tap ; 
At twal they cried, “‘ a spunkie chiel ;” 
At thirteen, “* young mischievous de’il ;’’ 
At fourteen, ‘* queer auld-farrant crater,” 
An’ something else some seasons later. 
At length, a winter o’ the classes 
Made Tam a deil amang the lasses ; 
Till now, inspired by course the second, 
The ladies’ beau he'd fain be teckon’d. 
AULD GRANNY. 

On this side o” the chimla lug, 
‘Auld Granny’s cosh wi’ feet on rug ; 
In easy-chair, an’ at her ease, 

Ramen & the chat an’ bleeze. 

Now keeks she through her specs on a* 
Wi’ pawky looks—now knits awa’. 
At itka knee a bairnie stands, 
Upon it rests its tiny hands. 
E’en Baudron’s purring at her feet, 
Looks up like them, wi sweet, 
Upon that faded Ricsyt haes, 

hare smiles to playfu’ smiles gie chase, 
Like ripples ower the simmer sea, 
Whan sportive zephyrs ower it flee. 


THE MINISTER. 


paunch 
-Beneath the burden o’ threescore ; 
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WE goenhenpes sottnenaivadins 
At ilka joke her visage glistens ; 
While bairns, like mice, in corners keep 
O’eraw’d, nor is there heard.a cheep ; 


_ But kindly words, winks, wags, an’ jokes, 


Soon round him lure the little foiks. 

He deals them sweeties, pats their cheeks, 
oO! Wand sna Le be See. 
A placid air o’erspreads his face, 

Whare drollery unites wi’ grace ; 
Benev’lence blent wi’ pleasure see 
Pot pep sas . 
An ample wig, weel curl’d, keeps sn 
Frae cntn'osulinnh dhe ing. = 
Erect he walks, some afore, 


For troth he livesna like a hermit, 

To keep fra savoury things a permit, 

To munch dry roots in rocky cell, 

An’ slake his thirst frae chilly. well. 

Though envious sectaries may rail, 

He taks his glass, an’ sups his kail ; 

Yet be it own’d, in moderation, 

Befitting weel his holy station. 

I think wi’ him ’twas ne’er intended, 

That man sud starve whan man can mend 
it; 

Or like a moaner, in a hammock, 

Abjure his food wi’ loathing stamach. 

Nae grit religion, weel I wyte, 

In rumblin’ wi’ an empty kite ; 

Whereas a weel-bless’d wame, I feel, 

Creates baith thankfulness an’ zeal. 


THE STUDENT. 


His son the student’s rather squab, 

But gifted greatly wi’ the gab ; 

Auld wives already see afar 

In him a guid an’ guiding 

A burnin’ an’ a shinin’ li 

Which in its season will delight ; 

Whan he that burns sae brightly now, 

Withdraws frae earth his sp’ritual lowe. 

Already half way the Ha’, 

They yearn until he’s "d it a’. 

What numbers to the kirk will yoke, 

Whan first he comes to feed the flock ; 

As bairn, they kent him free an’ frank 

Wi’ a’—nae matter what their rank— 

His father’s flock—God’s children they 

The maist approved wha best obey. 

Thus was he early taught to scan 

An’ estimate his brither man ; 

An’ not by claes, or by his purse, 

That aft his folly, this his curse. 
Collegian now our spark a 

Mair serious than beseems rt gore 

Appears—for glee is in his heart, 

Aft bursting forth in spite o” art. 

Hypocrisy—perhaps you cry, 

But name not this hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy demurely cants 

About the virtues which it wants ; 

Or violates, while it prefers 

Some hostile vice—thus wilful errs, 

Insults high Heaven, mankind deceives 

An’ glories, trembles, yet not grieves. 


Be pet 


2 


tar 5 
t, 
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Airs giddy, volatile, an’ gay, 
am A rn not them wha pray ; 
Nor need the face be sour’s a slae. 
The pleased composure 0” content 
We like to see wi’ graveness blent. 

At first, whan turn’d a young divine, 
The youth by — hoped to shine, 
By wretched sophistry, which schools 
Ance tatight to embryo knaves and fools ; 
Which witlings wield to wage offence 
?Gainst reas’ning, truth, an’ common sense. 
Puir dunces, wha conceive it wit 
To frisk aside, an’ pertly twit ; 
Wha toil to vex an’ circumvent 
Ignoble end o’ argument. 
Examine—’tis their 
To cloud the subject you would scan. 
Proceed—it straight becomes their aim 
T’arrest you, scoff you, or defame. 
Is’t vanity or dulness dense 
That goads, or brainless impotence 
Which fires them, as wi’ eunuch’s spite, 
To mar your rational delight ; 
T’ exhaust you, fret you, and disgust 
Wi’ quirks, in which they put their trust, 
Word-quibbling, when your meaning’s 


plain 
An’ a’ th’ abortions o’ a leaden brain ? 
THE WRITER. 


A Writer's here,—as pure a wag 
As ancient Haddington can brag ; 
The Maister’s billie, en famille, 
That is,—wi’ wife an’ bairns at’s heel. 
A pawkie loon, wi’ oily cheek ; 
on ee just form’d to wink and keek ; 

s fou 0” as fun, 
He laughs of jokes ere weel begun ; 
Till drowsy prosers laugh again, 
Ridic’lous grin by growing vain. 
Like simple craw, which, flatter'd, thought 
Its ilka croak a dulcet note, 
Essay the mair to wax jocose, 
But, dunce-like, only prove verbose ; 
Unconscious, that he’s found in them, 
An’ not their jest, his fav’rite game. 

HIS FAMILY. 


O” portly size his Spouse appears. 
How he my loves her an’ my dears! 
While she, benignly and sedate, 
Unruffled gazes on her mate : 

His jests an’ nae langer 
Her features or her $ 
But calm she sits amang the lave, 
As if she mourn’d him in his grave. 
Their son and daughter here behold, 
He nineteen, and she eighteen old ; 
O” sylphlike form an’ sprightly she ; 
O” steady mind an’ comely he, 

A clerk at Leith, an’ doing weel, 
Upon his front an honest seal ; 

she unfaulds at ing-school, 
An’ learns t’attract by rote rule ; 
A buoyant-hearted merry ram; 

But wi’ a heart o’ nature’s one. 


THE CAPTAIN. ~ 


Beside her sits the Captain bold, 

Sans scarlet, sash, or sword, or gold. 

But still the hero’s face declares : 

How little fae or fair he spares. 

Some whisker-remnants an’ mustaches, 

Yet speak o’ killing looks an’ slashes ; 

A handsome face, a noble port, 

Mak leddies spread a grand report: 

In light dragoons he serv’d a cornet, 

At Frenchmen fleeing like a hornet ; 

At Waterloo baith gied an’ got, 

An’ by the peace was sent to pot. 

The trav'ling name o’ Captain gets, 

An’ lets his daddie pay his debts. 
Behold, as by the fair he sits, 

He hastes to exercise his wits : 

Parades his airs,—now drills the ee 

T’ advance, retire, or seem to flee ; 

The wordy volley’s now discharg’d, 

Fix compliments! an’ now she’s charg’d; 

These, pointed at the female heart, 

Dislodge it, by the rules of art; 

For, boldly charged, ’tis odds the wench 

Reels, an’ is conquer’d like the French. 

Ah, pointed compliments, like steel, 

Will sometimes mak e’en vet’rans reel ! 
Yes, maidens! own, adore his power ! 

He loves ye—ay, perhaps, an hour. 

Sae lang, perhaps, will flatter’d pride 

Retain at full affection’s tide, 

But hope nae mair—love ebbs awa’ ; 

It’s thus wi’ vain folks, an’ the braw. 
Unlike the steady Clerk is he, 

Whase love is truth an’ constancy. 

In bunker snug wi’ Jeanie placed, 

He shares a pleasure few can taste. 

Not his the aim to cut a dash 

By vain, affected, heartless clash, 

Indulging vanity an’ pride, 

By courting flatt’ry, not a bride ; 

T’ exalt himsel’ his only aim, 

By means which honest minds disclaim. 

No !—-self is nought, she’s a’ in a’— 

His hope, dominion, an’ his law. 


THE ACCOUNTANT. 


The next we'll ettle to describe 
Ts baith a cyph’rer an’ a scribe: 

A shrewd Accountant, frae Auld Reekie, 
O” haggies fond an’ cockie-leekie, 
Hotch-potch, an’ broth fu’ thick an’ gusty, 
Fat brose, to line his ribs fu’ lusty ; 

O’ rizzar’d haddows, fish in sauce, 
Sheep’s head, an’ solans frae the Bass, 
Black puddings, collops, cakes at will, 
An’ plump pandores, wi’ Giles’s yill. 

Iik year, a score o” times at least, 

He stechs himsel’ at strawb’ry feast ; 
Thrice ilka simmer hires a chaise, 

To feed on Roslin’s bowery braes ; 

Wi’ frien’s deserts the weary desk, 

T’ enjoy the wild romantic Esk. 
Whate’er his fare, aye minding weel 

To hound the whisky at its heel ; 

In biting drams, or sprightly toddy, 

To course it gaily through the body. 
Gude fare heJikes, an’ hence his kyte— 
At least the feeding’s got the wyte. 
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shouthers braid, an’ brawny arm, 

Declare it hasna done him harm ; 

While arch gay looks, shew it produces 

Congenial humours, pleasant juices. 

But power to Hymen ne’er was gi’en 

To fash an’ fret, an’ keep him lean ; 

A bach’lor he, wha shrewdly said, 

That man by wedlock is waylaid ; 

It loups upon him, down he’s knock*d, 

He wakes, is robb’d, an’ for it’s mock’d. 

- T'was thus he jested—but a jest 

Is not conviction’s rightfu’ test ; 

It only aims to turn aside 

The just reproach it canna bide, 

As scoffers at religion jeer, 

Because religion blames them here ; 

As rogues laugh honesty to scorn, 

Because its censures are a thorn ; 

As sensual men the moral jibe, 

Because the moral loath the tribe : 

In short, this jesting’s but a masque 

Employ’d when truth declines the task ; 

In league wi’ wit t’outrival right 

By gilding wrang wi’ sallies bright.— 

THE DOMINIE. 


The Dom’nie see, 0” stature short, 
Bat then there’s mind an’ fancy for’t ; 
He likes the laugh, an’ likes to raise it, 
He lo’es the jest, an’ him that says it ; 
Wi’ Homer, Virgil, an’ Joe Miller, 
Weel stored,—but uunco scant o’ siller. 
A sticket preacher, as it’s tauld, 
Ower harum skarum for the fauld. 
So prosers say, wha fancy rhime 
Some carnal or incarnate crime ; 
That Nick, wi’ vile poetie lay, 
Enticed the artless Eve away. 
Indeed, the Dom’nie pass’d the time 
For studying Calvin, in vain rhime ; 
Till hunger cam, and wi’ it sense, 
An’ yok’d him to, to noun an’ tense. 
Now arm’d wi’ taws, he struts ‘mang 
plough-boys ; 
Spares gentles whiles, but bastes the cow- 
bo 


8. 

On holidays wi’ farmers dines, 

An’ fares on Sundays wi’ divines.— 
THE MIDSHIPMAN. 

A spunkie youth, the beau o’ Grace, 

A midshipman, comes next in place ; 

Her cousin, fresh frae foreign seas, 

Now turn’d adrift to starve at ease. 

Already taught to scorn the 

As heedless of it, as 0’ wits 

As careless as the mornin’ midge 

That dies upon the e’en’s sharp edge ; 

Sae wild an’ tricky, yet sae werm, 

There’s in his pranks a nameless charm.— 


THE MAN 0’ GRIEF. 


And, last, there’s ane wi’ hollow cheeks, 
Wha never laughs, an’ seldom speaks. 
Alake, on pleasures lang departed 

He dwells for ay, half broken-hearted ! 
Then fortune smiled, gn’ round him threw 
A brilliance dazzling to the view 3 
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Then, blushing, to his bosom prest, 

His Charlotte lest him, an’ was blest. 

Soon bairnies, rev’ling on his knee, 

Craw’d forth their. inartic’late glee ; 

When lo! misfortune on him fell, 

Now puir, he sighs na for himsel. 

His wife, his weanies, tine him sleep, 

He canna eat, he canna weep. 

Their prospects fled, forever fled, 

Nae hame remaining—no, no bread. 

To toil untaught—to ashamed— 

By poor men pitied—rich disclaim’d. 

In vain his Charlotte strives to smile, 

His bairnies play an’ prate the while ; 

The sight but maks him sad an’ sadder, 

An’ canght but drives him mad an’ mad- 

er; 

The mair she smiles, the mair he mourns, 

An’ mair wi’ love an’ frenzy burns ; 

For ’neath the smile the hectic see 

Announce the fate she canna flee ; 

Thus struggling, struggling to be gay, 

She melts apace in pale decay, 

Then died and wrench’d his heart away. 

An infant son an’ daughter left— 

Her blest—her best endearing gift— 

Like stars to gild the gloom o’ life, 

That tracks the setting o’ a faithfu’ wife. 
He lived for them—his remnant joy 

Was wrapt around his girl and boy. 

Ah ! death, too, nipt their budding bloom, 

An’ mark’d them early for the tomb. 

The wee things hing their drooping head, 

Breathe fast,—look wae,—alake ! they’re 

dead. 


In vain, in vain, he dews their bier ; 
Ah ! what avails the groan an’ tear ! 
In vain to foreign lands he flees 

The victim o’ the heart’s disease ;— 
Now hame he’s come, in aged grief, 
Mid youthfu’ scenes to seek relief ; 
Whare early life flew jocund by, 
Without a care—without a sigh; _ 
Whare Charlotte stray’d all loveliness, 
All beauty bloom, an’ artlessness ; 

To muse her mem’ry, ower the grave 
Whare to her dust his bairns he gave ; 
Whare soon he hopes to lay him down 
In silence, an’ rejoin his own ; 

Escape the broken frame an’ heart 
Which shroud a grief life ne’er can part. 


Thus, having Sagar young an’ auld, 


Their tales in order we'll unfauld ; 
According as the lots they fell, 

The tales were tauld, and so we'll tell. 
Your favour, gentle reader, give, 

O list the poet—bid him live ; 

Though weakly, timidly, he sing 
Weak yet, an’ young upon the wing, 
He looks to you for fav’ring ear, 

Else must he fail to. charm or cheer ;— 
O list his lay, its source is pure, 

The maid may read, the good endure. 
No fame he seeks in vicious lays, 

The canker’s in immoral bays, 

But glory in a virtuous praise. “% 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Some years after this, Will Wince, 
having lost his wife, came to live with- 
2 a mile of m eta Will or 

ike myself, a great lover of books, an 
read a great deal ; but he also used to 
write occasionally, therein far surpass- 
ing me, who never dreamed of such a 
thing. He has often come to take his 
tea with me, and shew me some para- 
graph, or letter, or copy of verses, be} 
news or magazines, sign 

Y. Z., or A. B., of which he acknow- 
ledged himself the author ; which I 
should never have guessed, or the least 
suspected, that Y. Z. could possibly 
be my poor cousin, W.W. One day 
he came, in unusual spirits, and com- 
municated to me, that he actually held 
in his hand a newspaper, which con- 
tained the advertisement of a work of 
his, which was just emerging from the 

ess. ‘“* Look,” said he, exultingly, 


“look ; here I am, in the 1 grsy prints, 


by my own real style and title at last. 
o more Y. Z.’s for me—William 
Wince, at your service. My bookseller 
assures me it will take isingly ; 
and it is coming out just at the right 
season—every body in town—and all 
pos. niga J for Wince’s Treatise. 1 had 
er see this than have a ticket in 
the lottery. And then the Reviews— 


h they are dogs to some 

soon devils ved scr mba they real- 

seem to have a delight in teazing— 
we shall see what they will say to my 
Treatise ; not that I care a straw about 
the matter, say what they will. Do read 
ere ag oe read, in 
a pompous tone, “ In the press, 
and i “¥ to be published, a 
tise, ilosophical ; set- 
ting forth, in a icuous manner, 
the importance of the - oe: ne 
embracing ev: ing that can be sai 
on the Field Willian Wince, 
&e. &c.” 

My cousin’s es continued some 
time ; and he left me abruptly, 
saying, he was engaged to leave the 
paper at a neighbour's house. I sat 
musing some time after he was gone, 


on Will's ay oe I could not help 
envying him the pride of appearing to 
the world as an author—as one whose 
thoughts and meditations, like the gold 
in the mine, only require to be brought 
to light, and to receive, at the literary 
mint, the stamp which gives them va- 
lue and currency. “ Happy, happy 
Will!” exclaimed I; “‘ whilst I am 
wearing out a long life in toils and 
pains which are ever to begin anew, 
and which have at last but an uncer- 
tain reward ; for should my pupils at- 
tain, in their future walks of life, an 
eminence great as that of the great 
Newton himself, it is a thousand to one 
but the just tribute of praise is not paid 
to the master of the school at Birchen- 
dale. No—though I have dexterously 
trained each rude indocile mind— 
though I have, with an unerring and 
impartial hand, dealt out stripes and 
study—yea, though I had flayed them 
all into philosophers—so that from the 
foundation which I have laid, should 
rise a superstructure that the universe 
would admire, yet shall I not gather 
the due meed of honour. Some other 
hand will reap the glory which ought to 
grace my brow—my merits, my cares, 
will be forgotten—an eternal silence 
will cover my name, as though indeed 
I had never lived—as though the mas- 
ter of the vive school had never flou- 
rished at Birchendale. Behold the dif- 
ference of our lots! My cousin is at 
once raised to distinction—his name 
handed down to posterity—his work 
immortalized in the reviews—those no- 
ble productions of genius, in which 
truth (it was thus, gentle reader, I once 
fondly deemed of them) shines forth, 
adorned with all the graces of criticism. 
But as for me, when my vocation is 
finished—when I shall have worn out 
a weary life in the service of present 
generations—I shall sink into the silent 
grave ; and posterity, ignorant or un- 
grateful, will either have forgotten, or 
never have known, my name.” . 

The evening bell ringing, put an end 
to my reflections. I went into school 
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with a mind so given up to bitter cogi- 
tations, that it gave’a’ tinge to the oc- 
cupations in which I usually took so 
much pleasure. Never had they ap- 
to me distasteful before this 
uckless evening ; and, verily, my ur- 
chins had reason to remember it—some 
demon of provocation seemed to pos- 
sess them—they stuttered, and stum- 
‘bled, and seemed to have made retro- 
grade movements since the morning— 
I could no more—i broke up the 
suddenly ;: and dealing about ample 
measures of the tree of knéwledge, en- 
deavoured to restore them to their fa~ 
culties. The exercise proved favour- 
able tothe state of my mind ;.and feel- 
ing considerably relieved, I walked out 
to take my usual round, and resume 
my meditations on myaccustomed seat. 
Here'I ruminated ly on every pos- 
sible means of tting mankind, 
through the mediumof our glorious 
press. I pondered on every subject on 
which I t myself capable of dis- 
serting to advantage, but I could fix on 
nothing»; and I remained: wrapt in 
thought, till I was surprised by the 
shades of evening, ere I excogita- 


ted anything satisfactory. Happily, 
thought I aloud, I might work up mt 


lastnewly-di prospectus of stud 
for each day of the week, into a rowed 
tise on education.’ My experience, and 
I may say my success, dive me some 
claim to predicate on that subject. I 
think it ee do. At this moment a 
large owl, which had perched in the tree 
over my head, gave a terrific screech, so 
close to my ear, that I jumped up, as 
spate eecaerne 
rst time, of night, 
I walked ay famgg more than — 
discouraged e evil a whic 
I descried in cadneun ties which 
had saluted my newly-born design. I 
found Lucy waiting supper for me ; but 
I pushed away my mug of ale and my 
lettuce, and rejected all the attempts at 
conversation which she timidly made ; 
and ‘unable to conceal my ill-humour, 
I pms 5 to bed ; but my rest was 
pp arg I was ever and anon star- 
tled my the fancied 
screech of the ill-omened bird. 
_ The next morning was the Sabbath. 
I endeavoured to restore the tone of my 
mind, by in the duties of the 
day. Thad lamented that the nar- 
row circumstances of.my early youth 
had prevented my indulging my incli- 
nations for the cal function. And 
Vot, XII. 
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though a layman, I often amused my- 
self, charitig the years of my. scholasite 
labours, with composing di ) 
which T fancied might not have been 
unprofitably predicated. from the pul- 
pit. In these I remarked on every oc- 
currence which happened within my se- 
minary, or in the neighbourhood, trom 
which any practical precepts could be 
derived. That some advantage is 
arise from these lucubrations, I 
quently, on a Sunday evening in the 
summer, would assemble my young 
pupils, and to them, together with the 
few individuals who composed my fa- 
mily congregation, on these occasions 
I read a few prayers, and concluded 
with one of my homilie 
While I was engaged in the previous 
— of the service, I heard an wnhal- 
owed sound, in the shape of a snore, 
proceeding from one of my juvenile au- 
ditory. My irritable feeling already 
unusually excited, could not endure 
this profanation of time and place. I 
snatched up this book, which lay by 
me, and hurled it at the quarter whence 
the offence arose—it missed the head of 
the offender, but fell to the ground 
with a noise which attracted my atten- 
tion ; and when the submissive urchin’ 
brought it to me, I received it from his 
hand with a thrill of delight, for I no- 
ticed, for the first time, the bulk of the 
little te emer ebb 9 — } had’ 
been so long in the habit of preparing, 
and now, imperceptibly, it.had ineréa- 
sed to a respectable thickness ; and, for 
the first time, it occurred to me, that 
this, with the addition of my treatise 
on education, was the embryo from 
which my future greatness might 
spring. 1 grasped it with inconceiva- 
ble delight—1 felt the author risi 
within me—Scareely could! finish wi 
deeorum the remainder of the service ; 
and when at length it came to we to 
read one of my homilies, I gave it out 
with unusual spirit and enthusiasm, 
fraught with the visions of Blory which 
it’ inspired. \ I thought I lad never 
seen my audience so attentive. When 
the whole was concluded, I disinissed 
everybody, impatient to indulge the 
reveries which the subject suggested. 
So much was I agitated with the bright 
proseers which was opening before me, 
t I searcely slept more than the night 
peeing? oa T resolved, the next 
aay, to repair to my cousin’s, and con- 
t him on this important business. 
As soon as I was disengaged from 
4A . 





my scholastic duties, I set forward on 
my mission, putting my MS. in’ my 
ag with the intention of giving 
ill a specimen of my powers of com- 

| aeons I walked with speed unusual 
or me, and soon reached his door, 
which his slip-shod maid opened to 
me. On my inquiring for her master, 
she told me he was ill, and was not 
out of bed—that she sometimes 
eared he was a little light in the head, 
which was always rambling on some 
nonsense or other about books ; and 
that there was no in the house, 
till it was - 0 from Sm 
Typewell’s, the bookseller at Carlisle. 
I asked how long he had been ill. 
Only since last night, she believed. I 
went up stairs, and proceeded softly 
into Will’s bed-chamber. All was si- 
lent as death, and the room so dark, 
oe window-shutters being closed, ) 
I had some difficulty in finding 
my. way to his bed-side. I gently 


drew aside the curtain, and called him 
by his name. I was answered by a 
groan. I became alarmed, and 
Opening the shutters, I returned to the 
where he was lying, his face hid 
bed-clothes. 


the 
rally his spirits, 


I exhorted him 
a oe and ae to think 
ying—that he was m younger 
than I, and was to share my property,. 
which, in case of his death, would be 
impossible, and what should I do for 
an executor? These words seemed to 
move him ; and raising his head, 
“ What ! is it you, cousin?” said he. 
“ Doubtless, it is I,” I replied in a 
ing tone; indeed I was shocked 
at the death-like rene which over- 
spread his face; his eyes were sunk 
and red. “ What aileth thee, Will?” 
said I—‘‘ what is thy complaint ?>— 
ahd what can I do for thy relief?” A 
long silence ensued ; and I was puz- 
rt pa sy 4 an exhortation to 
next. At length I said, “‘ Wh 
dost thou hide thy sickness, or thine 
affliction, from a friend ? . Perhaps 
something troubles thy conscience— 
Srey Whet is thy besetting 
? or shall I read thee a comfortable 
discourse out of wy aneecriae collec- 
tion, which I have brought with me ?” 
Here Will suddenly burst out, “ Oh 
Timothy! Timothy! oh those damn- 
ed books—those infernal rascals !” I 
was 5 an shocked—TI had never heard 
him thus before ; and what the maid 
had said, recurred to me as highly 
‘« probable ; and there was a wildness in 
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his looks which strengthened my he- 
lief, and quite terrified me. I stole 
quietly to the door, and having put it 
ajar, returned, and standing at a little 
distance from the bed, I awaited the 
event in silence. Presently he started 
up and said, “ I’m a fool—I’m a fool, 
Timothy—that’s all. I am not ill, but 
sick at heart ; and I could not, at thefirst 
moment, even to you, relate the cause 
of my distress ; but since you Have 
kindly come to see me, I can’t refuse 
to tell you the whole; but first swear 
to me to keep my secret. Secret ! what 
do I talk of secrets >—Are not a thou- 
sand eyes at this moment staring at 
my discomfiture—a thousand tongues 
busily propagating the tale of my dis- 
> 


Here he threw himself back upon 
the pillow, overwhelmed with his mi- 
; but his looks were so much more 
rational, that I ventured to shut the 
door, and sat down beside him, wait- 
ing therest of hisexplanation. “‘ Look,” 
said he, after a while, “‘ at that packet 
of books on that table ; I received 
them last night from Typewell ; he 
knew my anxiety for the Reviews, in 
which I had expected it to be noticed. 
I meant to have rode over to-day to 
have got them ; but ‘with cruel haste 
to oblige me, he sent me the parcel 
by the carrier’s boy ; it was late, but I 
eould not refrain from opening it ; and 
I lighted a fresh candle, and sat down 
to revel in the delights of exploring 
these novelties. You may remember 
my reeeiving the first copy of my own 
work, and with what delight I hailed 
its arrival. Oh, Timothy ! its perfume 
was sweeter to me than all the scents 
of Araby ! I literally hagged it in my 
rapture; and was some time before I 
could coolly cut the leaves and see m 
well-known sentences standing for 
in all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious print, hot-pressed 
paper, and broad margin. It was a 
moment of ecstasy, ‘Timothy. I look- 
ed it all over to the very end. It even 
seemed better in my eyes than when I 
first wrote it. Well, you will-:imagine 
with what anxiety I looked for the 
critical notice of my production, and 
with what a flutter of expectation I 
prosecuted my researches into the con- 
tents of the parcel. I found new pub- 
lications ; and at the very bottom were 
several reviews. 1 snatched one of 
them, and eagerly read over the table 
of contents. I soon spied my Treatise ; 
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and with an unconceivable agitation 
of spirits, I turned to the article, and 


fastened my eyes it. My candle 
was dim—t souffed it 3; and Reed 
my chair a reer oe hog almost 
gasping ie | n. Judge, 
Timothy ; judge of my feelings, of my 
horror, when words met my eye: 
* We do not know who Mr William 
Wince may be, but this we know, 
that he has written a very bad Treatise 
on a subject evidently above his com- 
prehension.’” I felt, a: my blood 
congeal with sympathetic horror ; and 
I believe my countenance was as wan 
as poor Wall's. He went on: “ Shock- 
ed as I was at this, I rallied, after 
some time, and went boldly on, re- 
solved to meet the stroke like a man— 
to investigate their criticism keenly ; 
and to mark whether they had indeed 
found any vulnerable in my work. 
I felt convinced that the conclusion of 
my work must challenge their admi- 
ration, if they had a spark of taste or 
honesty in their natures; but what 
words can express the bitterness of 
my spirit, when I saw that they had 
not deigned to say another word con- 
cerning my work—not a syllable quo- 
ted from it, in arrest of judgment— 
not an argument brought against it; 
but after the words which I have re- 
peated to.you, follows a long disserta- 
tion on the subject which I have hand- 
led, I flatter myself, rather successful- 
ly ; and which, with the different ra- 
mifications and considerations belong- 
ing to it, they swell into a diffuse and 
elaborate article of stuff, as inferior, 
Timothy, (trust me on the faith of an 
honest man,) as inferior to my Trea- 
tise, as light is to darkness. Presump- 
tuous rascals! and am I to bear this? 
Is this right ?—Is it fitting ?— And am 
I an Englishman ?—Liberty indeed ! 
empty boast of slaves! a rattle fer 
i Lying villains !—Is this a 
review ?—Is this criticism ?—to try, 
j and condemn a work, without 
cing the evidence of their sen- 
tence? In short, cousin, I confess to 
you my indignation was so great, I 
was so confounded with the sense of 
the injustice done me, that 1 scarce 
knew what I did. You see that pyra- 
mid of dark dust and ashes on my 
hearth ; and you are to know, that it 
is all that remains of that vile work, 
which, in the height of my fury, I sa- 
-crificed on the altar of justice ; and it 
‘pexished in the flames, a tribute due 
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to my injuted fame. I sat over it, and 
watched the last extinguished, 
and the last visible word and letter 
eurl and crumble _into~ destruction. 
Yes, Timothy; and I have for ever 
forsworn thoseinfamous productions— 
never shall they enter my doors again. 
Three numbers of other critical works 
remained in my parcel. They made a 
speedy exit out of my casement last 
night, never, ,as I trust, to encounter 
my eyes again. No words can express 
the depth and extent of my abhor- 
rence of those volumes, which I de- 
nounce to the whole universe as masses 
of falsehood, vile engines: of corrup- 
tion, those corrupt and venal, hereti- 
cal and blasphemous, base, canting, hy- 
pocritical, execrable, and infernal re- 
views !” 

Here Will was actually out of breath ; 
and I took advantage of the necessary 
pause in his , to throw in 
some words of charity and comfort, of 
which I thought he stood in need. 
* Prithee, Will,” said I, ‘‘ compose 
yourself ; this comes, as I have before 
told you, of setting your:mind too 
much.on things of this world. Be- 
sides, you know, we should be slow 

moreover, to return 


to er 5 

patie evil to those that despitefully 
use us. Now, verily, it doth appear 
that these most learned reviewers have 
entreated you a little despitefully ; 
but may you not, Will, be a little 
mistaken in the opinion you -have 
formed of your own work. sry i 


it 
was hastily compiled ; and then,+hese 
acute and learned gentlemen, to whom 
it has been submitted, cannot be de- 
ceived on these occasions, believe me. 
In truth, Will, I feel confident your 
Treatise deserved their censure; but 
you may be more fortunate another 
time. It is very true, an 
author doesnot come before.the pub- 
lic so gracefully the second time ; but 
take more pai hew your next at- 
tempt to a judicious friend. I'd lay 


my life, h u shewn it to me pre- 
Nibialye this Jisaptdr had not happen- 
ed. But come, be not cast down ; you 
shall find that your disgrace will make 
no difference in my friendship; you 
will find me just the same ; and these 
wounds of mortification are doubtless 
inflicted for your good.” I said much 
more. to the same purpose; but he 
seemed insensible to the comfort ; it 
seemed like throwing water on hot 
coals ; and he continued to writhe and 


« 
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I therefore proceeded to tell 
him briefly of my — of making a 
volume of discourses, from the MS. I 
held in my hand ; and offered to give 
him a specimen of my intended work, 


which would, at the same time, do” 


him good, and pour out consolation in 
his present calamity. I was about to 
Degin, and had cleared my voice, and 
seated myself at the foot of his bed, 
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when he begged I would-excuse him ; 
that he had a headach, and 4 little 
quiet and sleep would be beneficial to 
him. After some little expostulation, 
for I thought he shunned his own 
good, I yielded, and bidding him fare- 
well, I besought him, like a wise man, 
as speedily as possible, to forget his 
misfortune. 


CHAPTER IV. 


So sa T left him and walked 
out of the house, desiring his maid to 
leave her master to his repose. As I 
crossed the little court, Icamein contact 
with the critical volumes, which poor 
Will had thrown out of his windqw 
the night before ; they were wet with 
dew—and moreover, had suffered from 
the depredations of the urchins who 
had laid their illiterate paws.on them, 
and scattered many.a leaf to the winds. 
I gathered them together, and putting 
them under my arm, carried them 
home, with feelings of reverential awe 
for my burden. When arrived ae | 
house, I locked them up safely, ti 
the duties of the day being completed, 
I drew them from their confinement, 
and sat down to enjoy the | of 
perusing them. I found in one of them 
a review of my poor cousin’s Treatise ; 
it was very severe—I read every word 
most attentively, and could not conceal 
from myself that I agreed with ev 


ing they said. “ Poor Will,” thought I, 
«perhaps he had better write ne more ; 
ecially as it seems that the family 


ne poe cy of an 
.author am t »’ and my e 
glanced trump haittly on m ‘MS. The 
more I read, the more was I astonish- 
ed at the extent and variety of erudi- 
‘tion contained in the I was 
-lost in admiration, as I reckoned the 
‘number of subjects of which they 
- treated, and all with thesame ease and 
unerring certainty...‘ Poor Will,” 
thought I, “it was indeed presump- 
~tuous in thee to hope to escape. Here 
is a judge to whom every department 
of science is famiili : 


me 

ceteras, it matters not ; 

ent eye scrutinizes each and all, with 
equal wisdom and infallibility. Oh, 

what a stupendous being must a Re- 
_ viewer be! ‘What-would I not give to 

behold one’! Surely he must be some 


hhoary~headed man, full of days, and 
bending under the accumulated weight 
of wisdom ; one would almost imagine 
he must have as many heads! as. the 
fabled Hydra, in which he :keeps:se- 
parate the multifarious stores of his 
miraculous brains. Oh, that my eyes 
could be blest with the sight of the 
author of even one of these astonish- 
ing works, before I go hence!” My 
admiration and enthusiasm for these 
illustrious writers fermented more and 
more within me ; and:there came along 
with it, an uneasy doubting.of my:ca- 
pacity to produce anything worthy of 
their praise; “ and yet,” thought I, 
‘* the subject of my lucubrations, be- 
ing so purely pious and edifying, is 
greatly in my favour ; for, doubtless, 
these venerable elders of our lite 

commonwealth, must prefer that style 
of writing to all others ; having attain- 
ed the summit of this world, and ‘from 
the threshold of eternity looking down 
on the nothingness of all worldly pur- 
suits, if they do deign to enter into an 
examination of mere earthly works, 
they must be greatly more pleased to 
see placed at the foot of their critical 
throne, those which create and cherish 
religious ardour, and whiich «are so 
purely orthodoxical as my precious 
* Pious Pieces.’” Paka & 

my doubts and hopes, 
with my walk, and with 


Revolvin 
and fatigued 
the long investigation I had made of 
those wondrous books, I fell into a 

slumber—my head resting on the 
table, and supported by the Review I 
had been perusing, which lay open be- 


fore me. Tf attribute to this circum- 
stance the singular vision which visit- 
ed my slumbers. Methought I was 
wandering in a beantiful country, va- 
ried with woodland and valley, dell 


and dingle ; and after pursuing for 


some time this delightful track, I 


. thought I met a youth hg oa 


ful aspect, who asked me whi I 
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was going, and what: meant that pac- 
ket under my arm. I replied, “ that 
I oe sea Cave of the Critic, who, 
Thad informed, dwelt somewhere 
near, and that;I was desirous of throw- 
ing myself, and a certain MS. volume, 
at his feet.” He offered to be my 
guide ; and led me through innumer- 
able thickets and tangled woods, till 
we came to a deep recess in the valley, 
which was terminated by a high and 
bare mountain. I stood looking in vain 
to discover the summit, but its head 
seemed to eget oy clouds, = was 
lost in e, which my imperfect vi- 
sion pe os not pierce. TMy courteous 
guide pointed out to me a flight of 
steps cut in the rock, which he bade 
me ascend, and at the top I should 
find the venerable being Isought. The 
way was long and toilsome—it wound 
ee the eo and . wr i 
tained so t a height, that I co 

not. bear {0 look down on the earth 
beneath. I thought of the tower of 


Babel, while I was thus, as it were, 
scaling the very walls of Heaven—but 
I hoped without presumption—and I 
am afraid if it had been the road to 
Paradise, I could not have been more 


joyful. 
At 


length the scene changed, and 
the top of the mountain expanded in- 
to a wide open , where verdure 
and vegetation were luxuriant. I saw 
the entrance of a deep grotto, which I 
knew to be the Cave of Criticism, and 
fatigued with my ascent, I threw my- 
self on a fragment of rock to look 
around me. 
«* Observe,” said my guide, “ the 
purity and clearness of the atmosphere 
this empyrean region. Here dwells 
Renowned Reviewer—placed far 
above.the little cares of common 
life, beyond the reach of the fumes of 
prejudice, and the bi: of mortals, 
he devotes himself wholly: to the cul- 
tivation of that science which is the 
handmaid of learning.” The atmos- 
phere had indeed struck me—its clear- 
ness—its sparkling nature—I seemed 
pity ae in a-manner entirely new— 
: objects appeared to me as 
through a different medium. My guide 
pointed to the ivied portal, and asked 
me what I thought of the tablet. I 
saw, in beauti 5 a figure of 
a fine old man, seated at a table laden 
with books ; his right arm stretched 
out in the attitude of teaching, and 
before him knelt,on one knee, a youth 
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of a most ingenuous and lively physi- 

omy. In this-venerable figure I 
thought I discovered a resemblance to 
myself, which was heightened yy the 
appearance of a huge rod which lay, 
beside him. My guide informed me, 
‘* the bas-relief represented Criticism 
correcting and instructing Genius, who 
bent lowly and grateful at his feet.— 
But let us look within.” We advan- 
ced to the mouth of the grot—‘‘ Now 
let us stay and cbserve,” said my 

ide ; “‘ you see he is occupied.” I 
looked, and beheld indeed the Genius 
of the Place, seated beforé a li ta- 
ble, ming under the weight of 
countless multitudes of publications.; 
in every corner of the grot were books 
py tT so that it the air of a 
vast iterary pigeon-house. 

** Look,” said my guide, “ at that 
ponderous volume which he places in 
those scales. Those are the balances 
of Criticism, and in those he weighs 
every literary rmance. See, he 
puts that huge quarto into one scale ; 
and, in the other, he places a single 
grain of common ‘sense— Look how 
the quarto instantly kicks the beani, 
and almost leaps out of the scale. The 
Critic shakes -his head—look how he 
casts his gleaming eye to Heaven, and 
dwells in intense thought on the me- 
rits of the case. Do you see that vial 
of bright liquor beside him? With 
that he tries all the lighter works of 
fancy. It has the of that cele- 
brated liquid which detects gold. The 
coarse alloy of inférior metal vanishes 
at its touch—thus genius, imagina- 
tion, harmony of numbers, remain vi- 
sible on the touchstone,—he is thus 
relieved from the immense ‘trouble of 
wading through these piles of letter- 
press, and scanty indeed is frequently 
the residuum.” I in a won- 
der—“‘ But come,” continued my guide, 
* it is time. to present youreelé. This 
air is too sharp and cutting for one of 
your age and profession, for I see you 
are an author,” said he, smiling. He 


then one gs me to approach the 
spot where the Critic sat still wrap- 
ped in deep meditation. I copied, as 
nearly as could, the attitude of Ge- 
nius in the bas-relief, and laid my vo- 
itartsdy abt sda bedi quently epee 
8 ni upon 
me, asked me what brought me there, 
I was about to.reply, when it seemed 
to me pat a person from behind, 

ced on. Iny head a cap and bells, w 





rung in my ears with such violence, 
that I seemed in sleep nearly stunned, 
= waking suddenly, heard the school 

ringing to evening prayers. The 
look of the henevalent ond enlightens 
ed Reviewer still dwelt on my memo- 
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ry ; I blessed the happy vision, and 

resolved to begin immediately upon 

my work, which being already writ- 

ten, required only the minor exertion 

ee. altering, correcting, and transcri- 
g- 


CHAPTER V. 


I Lazovrep unremittingly, and in 
a few weeks, to my great joy, the work 
was completed. All this time I saw 
nothing of poor Will Wince ; but I 
was informed that he had left his 
house the day after I saw him, and it 
was not known whither he was gone. 
I was disconcerted at this—for I was 
afraid of his committing some rash ac- 
tion in the state of mind he was then 
in ; and I also very much wanted his 
counsel and assistance. Ever since the 
vision of my interview with the Re- 
viewer, an idea had been floating in 
my brain, on which I daily and hourly 
mused, resolved to mature it, and make 
up my mind seriously and unalterably 
before I announced it to my niece. 
This was nothing more or less than a 
Te of seeking out the Great Criti- 
cal Colossus, and beseeching his gui- 
dance and opinion of my work before 
I ventured to publish it. I doubted if 
I should repair to the severe Judgment 
Hall in the capital of Scotland, or seek 
the Cave of Criticism in the English 
™m lis. But I was informed that 
of the critics; who are su 
to hold their divan at Edinburgh, are, 
in fact, inhabitants of London ; and 
I was further an — the 
longer journey, as I in on a 
friend oy § had not seen for thirty 
years, but with whom I had contract- 
ed a great intimacy some time previ- 
ous to that peri e was a heig 
of mine, who had married a respect- 
able farmer’s daughter, and had set up 
a tea-shop in London, which prosper- 
ed well ; and, I hail been given to un- 
derstand, was in flourishing circum- 
stances. He mos forgot his ee rd 
quaintance, and every year I 
A of a letter for him, fremind- 
ing me where he lived, and telling me 
of atiy change of abode, and express- 
ing a great wish to serve me in teas, 
any other way. This I took very 
kindly, and I endeavoured to repay 
his attentions by the care I bestow 
on his two boys, who were left at their 
ther’sin thecountry, and whom 
educated in my best nianner. 


It was to this worthy person that I 
resolved to go, and through his means 
to collect every information necessary 
for the execution of my design. Some- 
times (I will confess) I thought of the 
length of the journey, the perils of the 
way, and my own inexperience. One , 
fine summer's evening, early in June, 
I put the last finish tomy MS. I shut 
up the volume, and clasping it to m 
breast with transport, I folded it in a 
long embrace. I experienced for the 
first time all the feelings of a father— 
every fond and parental sentiment was 
kindling within me—and while I held 
my new-born offspring close pressed 
to my heart, I felt myself bound by 
every tie of. affection, and by every 
bond. of near relationship, to. devote 
myself to its welfare and prosperity, 
now about to enter on a wide world— 
without patrons or friends—with only 
the author of its being to protect it 
from the difficulties which it would 
encounter in emerging from, obscu- 
rity. 

I burst out into a rapturous expres- 
sion of my feelings ; I called it the 
child of my age—my darling Benja- 
min—who would continue my name 
to posterity, when the author of its 
existence had long laid his silent ashes 
in the dust—and form a bright link 
in the chain of glory which connects 
me with my great ancestor whose name 
I bear, me whose blood, flowing dis- 
tinct and clear through a multitude of 
generations, swells with no unworthy 
current in the veins of his descendant 
Timothy, who, in an enlightened age, 
will leave a monument of his attach. 
ment to letters, not inferior to the 
martial deeds which grace the memory 
of his great progenitor. I was trans- 
ported—visions of honours and dis- 
tinctions danced before my eyes—I 
heard whispers on all sides, of the ex- 
cellence of my work—of the utility of 
its design—of the beauty of the per- 
formance. I already saw an eloquent 
panegyric in the Critical Registers, and 
my heart bounded to think that a lu- 
minous spot would mark the place.of 
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my nativity—that my residence would 
beeagerly inquired after—that I should 
be sought and visited by all travellers 
who passed near my dwelling. I was 
so intoxicated with all these images, 
that I felt I should never have a more 
favourable opportunity of declaring my 
intention to my niece—as I felt a su- 
—— strength, which fvould ena- 

e me to contend with all the obsta- 
eles her tenderness would raise. Ac- 
cordingly, after ene my voice se- 
veral times, and still folding my MS. 
to.my breast, I began. ‘* Niece, it 
will be necessary that you put my ap- 
parel in readiness for a journey.”— 
“ A journey, uncle !”—* Yes, Lucy ; 
don’t interrupt me—a journey. Ina 
day or two, at farthest, I shall be ob- 
liged to set out on a journey of some 
length.” 

“* Oh, if you mean to Carlisle, un- 
cle, you know you have profnised to 
take me with you these ten years, and 
we have never been yet.”—‘ Child,” 
said I, ‘ you know not what you say. 
I must prepare for a much longer 
journey than that you speak of ; nei- 
ther can you accompany me. Business 
of great importance obliges me to go 
to London.” ‘The word was out. I 
wish my readers could have seen my 
niece’s face as I pronounced it. Her 
astonishment was quite amusing ; she 
had no idea exactly where or how far 
off London was; but it was the re- 
motest boundary of her geographical 
conceptions, and she had no notion of 
any thing beyond it. “ Yes, child,” 
said I, again firmly pronouncing the 
— “ to London,” (and I carte 

ined courage every time I pronoun 
fy) “to London asi I go, and forth- 
with ; my destinies _me there,— 
the good of my family, the honour of 
my name, nay, the welfare of mankind, 
is concerned ; but I will not tarry 


longer than the time needful to exe- 


cute my high emprize ; and when I 
return, ‘eo, I ae thou wilt have 
no cause to blush for thy uncle.” Poor 
Lucy was so overwhelmed with sur- 
prise, that my last words failed to 
comfort her. ‘ And will you go, my 
dear, dear uncle,” at last cried she, 
* alone, too, on such a journey, arid to 
such a place! and where you are quite 
* stranger, and will be lost, if not mur- 
dered ? Oh, oh!” and she burst into 
a flood of tears. All this I had ex- 


pestees sand Ch it-must be con- 
essed, that, as enumerated the 
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dangers, I felt my courage begin a lit- 
tle to waver, yet I ate to put a 
bold face upon it, and - onee to check 
Lucy’s importunity, which, if indul- 
ged, might hehe my confidence.— 
“ Child,” said I, “ I make no doubt 
I shall encounter some difficulties— 
the path of life is full of them—but, 
I trust, none of the dangers you anti- 
cipate. You kuow I have a friend in 
town, under whose hospitable roof I 
shall be perfectly safe ; were it other- 
wise, I own, I might hesitate about 
going ; but I have an important mis- 
sion to execute, which admits of no 
backslidings. Know then, Lucy, that 
I have an only child, whose welfare 
depends solely on my exertions. Would 
you counsel me. to leave it to perish 
alone in the great whirlpool of the 
metropolis ?” Lucy looked aghast. 
“ See,” said I, hastily unfolding my 
MS., (fearful lest my declaration 
should lead her to surmises disadvan- 
tageous to my character,) ‘‘ see this 
tender babe ; and know further, Lucy, 
that Iam about to conduct this va- 
luable work to that great city, the 
Mistress of the World for arts and 
sciences, for arms and heroes, for all 
the glories of war, and all the delights 
of peace ; but for nothing more illus- 
trious than for her literary renown. 
She fosters in her arms her laborious 
sons, who love to spread the sails of 
her commerce on distant oceans ; but 
she folds to her maternal breast her 
darling children, who still add: stone 
upon stone on the pyramid of her lite- 
rary greatness. Yes, she, amid the 
general corruption and slavery of na~ 
tions, she alone has remained free from 
the contamination of arbitrary power, 
that glorious bulwark of literary and 
personal liberty, the freedom of the 
eo Marvellous me lis, which 
oneth to thy walls the favoured 
sons of Britain! I long to hail thy 
tes, thy towers, thy palaces; for 
there, and there only, shall I see lite~ 
rature flourish in perfection. I am 
impatient to lay my offering humbly 
at the foot of your luminous throne— 
to enrol my name in the honourable. 
list of those who have contributed to 
raise the glory of their country.— Yes, 
child, I am resolved to depart ; and if 
I perish in the attempt, so have many 


martyrs before me. Go, and obey my 
=e I feel an irresistible impulse t 
thi a which you vainly 
combat. day after to-morrow, at 
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break of dawn, shall I be seen, my 
loins girded, my sandals on my feet, 
departing from my ee and set- 
ing out on my pilgrimage.” Lu 
still looked petrified with - hes 
throughout my speech, and gathering 
from the conclusion that. my purpose 
was irrevocable, she gave h up to 
tears. 

My own eloquence had worked me 
up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that 
L saw her emotion unmoved. Indeed 
I gloried in such a testimony of the 
dangers I was about to encounter ; 
and Lucy’s tears now only animated 
me to an heroic contempt of such consi- 
derations. ‘‘ Be comforted, my child,” 
said I; “ I will return as s ily as 
the nature of my mission w: rmit. 
Ten days or a fortnight will, I trust, 
restore me to my beloved home and 
darling niece ; therefore, use your rea~ 
son, of which you have enough for a 
woman. You must submit to what 
is irrevocable, and in this case it is a 
sin even to repine ; for it is not more 
my will than the will of Providence, 
that I should take this journey. My 
work is dedicated to the service of re- 
ligion and virtue ; in these evil days, 
piety has more enemies than friends. 

shall render an important service to 
the cause, by giving to the world a 
work v may say thus much without 
vanity — capers to revive 
true piety. No hasty catch-penny pro- 
Seton ot the rm of ri ape 
contemplative life, written in the vi- 
gour y ! mind, chastened and cor- 
rected in the pealerny of my judgment 
—a work replete with pure morality, 
the very essence of true religious fer- 
vour, Christian charity, eloquent or- 
thodoxy, forcible argument, and ele- 
gant language ; but I will not, my 
dear, anticipate the Critical Journals ; 

ou will there see the subject better 
it does not become an au- 

thor to praise himself. The intention 
of my journey was what I purposed 
planing 10 you Well, I go to town, 
then, to er the publication of my 


quest a 
os. Atiend with their approbation, 
ad ‘my work benefited, perhaps, by 
strictures, I shall step, without 


or risk, on the theatre of the pub- 
lie—I shall see my name lifted on the 
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shelf of divinity—I shall -not have 
lived in vain ; but, enjoying ‘the: re- 
spect of the good and. wise, and the 
envy of the wicked, I shall return, my 
child, covered with glory to y dwell- 
ing, which, peradventure, will be ho- 
noured with many a visit of veneration 
to the author of ‘ Pious Pieces.’ ” 

I do not know which of all my topics 
of consolation was most effectual ; but 
I was glad to see something like resig- 
nation dawn in Lucy’s countenance. 
She began to dry her tears ; but she 
now assailed me on another quarter, 
urging upon me the necessity of her 
personal attendance and assistance in 
such an enterprize ; and throwing her 
arms round me, she besought me totake 
her along with me. I found occasion for 
all my fortitude here ; but I exerted 
it, and came off victorious. ‘ Child,” 
said I, gently repressing her, ‘‘ you 
know not what you ask. London, 
which, though I have never seen, I 
know very well, (for I have read much, 
child, )—London, I say, is a very un- 
fit place for a young woman ; so un- 
accustomed as you are to the fatigues 
of travelling, you would impede my 
perences. No, Luey, a woman should 

a home-keeper, no busy-body, &c. 
and if you want further instruction on 
that head, I desire you would, in my 
absence, learn the 5th chapter of St 
Paul’s Epistle to my namesake Timo- 
thy, which will give you clear notions 
of your duty. You, in conjunction 
with my faithful domestic, will look 
to the ways of the house, and will 
abide in safety my return. Go, child, 
and prepare me changes of raiment 
sufficient for the emergency. I must 
give my mind tomoreimportant cares.” 
Lucy shed a few more tears ; but ac- 
customed to obey, she soon dried them, 
and, with tolerable cheerfulness, went 
to. execute her share in my prepara- 
tions, for an event still grievous to her. 
Activity is the soul of cheerfulness ; 
and soon busily immersed in the en- 
grossing concerns of ing and hem- 
ming, it would have been difficult for 
a spectator to have discovered that the 
result of her operations was to be so 
painful toher ; but I perceived a tear 
now-and then start into her eye, as 
she vainly endeavoured to thread. her 
needle ; but I carefully abstained from 
noticing it, and she proceeded diligent- 
ly with her work. 

16 
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Lucy’s exertions were so indefati- 
gable, that the next day she announ- 
ced to me the readiness of my ward- 
robe. I resolved to encumber myself 
with as few trifling concerns as was 
possible, and to devote my whole mind 
to that one object in which all my 
anxiety centred. I had fortunately a 
best suit of clothes still very good. 
Once in five years I had a complete 
new change of raiment ; and as the 
present was now only a little past the 
middle period of its existence, I deem- 
ed them sufficiently respectable for the 
first appearance of the Author of Pious 
Pieces before the Tribunal of Criti- 
cism. Lucy also stored my b 
with whatever she thought could con- 
tribute to my comfort if I was ill, and 
to my enjoyment if I was well ; which 
last, however, was a state she could 
not anticipate for me absent from 
home. My great solicitude was how 
to dispose of my MS. Lucy suggest- 
ed the bottom of the portmanteau, as 
the post of greatest security. “ True,” 
said I, “* Piety is a good foundation 
for every thing.” I mused upon this, 
but presently suggested that I might 
lose the portmanteau. Lucy shud- 
dered at the idea. I saw that the 
linen held at least an equal place in 
her consideration, but I suppressed 
my disdain of such a mark of igno- 
rance. We were both ata loss. “ If,” 
said I, ‘I lose my portmanteau, I lose 
my all.”—* Linen and all,” said Lucy. 
i ee and all,” said I, “ is 
gone for ever. If I carry it about my 
person, and any accident befall me, 
my MS. would then be lost to the 
world ; whereas, if I myself perish, 
it might be preserved by being in 
eer amy + Path Heaven forbid,” 

ied Lucy, sighing deeply, ‘ that 
any accident should befall you.” We 
both sat down, gazing alternately on 
the portmanteau and the MS. ‘I 
am of opinion,” said I, at length, 
that it will be better for me to carry 
it about my person—so secured, as to 
be in no danger of dropping it. Should 
any thing befall me, you, child, will 
hear of it; and you will take care, 
when you receive my poor remains, 
to search for, and secure the immor- 
tal part of me—viz. this MS., which, 
I trust, will live to be admired by dis- 
tant posterity. But be not cast down; 

Vou, XII. 


I will hope the best even for my cor- - 
poreal existence—In what part of my 
dress shall I conceal my treasure ?”— 
* In this large pocket, I think, uncle, 
it would lie safely.”"—‘“ Ah! Lucy, 
you little reck of the danger of wear- 
ing in your pockets things of such in- 
estimable value in the town of Lon- 
= Do you Berges ges — Le 
ey’s story of the Pic et?” Lu 
wis clared.. Whur, then, shoul 
you think of my sewing it within the 
skirt of your coat, or between the 
doubles of your waistcoat, uncle, in 
front ?”—* Ay, Lucy,” said I, charm- 
ed with the idea, le it be so, and 
on the left side—let it be next my 
heart—it shall be to me a talisman, 
which shall refresh me in fatigue, 
strengthen me in the hour of danger, 
and bear me on through every diffi- 
culty to the fruition of my hopes.” 
This being determined, I took a last 
affectionate look at_my MS. previous 
to its imprisonment; from whence, 
however, I trusted it would 
in glory that would compensate its 
present obscuration. The ingenious 
Lucy stitched it within the ample la- 
pell with a multitude of stitches. 
‘When the work was completed, I put 
on the waistcoat to try the effect. 
Lucy feared the weight would be un- 
pleasant to me, but I felt not the in- 
convenience—I gloried in the burden. 
** And thus,” exclaimed I, in a fer- 
vour of delight, “ should every man 
wear his Piety at his heart!” Having 
thus finished my most important “ 
paration, I n to put my worldl 
affairs in order—these lay in as 
compass—the vacation had just com- 
menced—my accounts closed—my toils 
overpast. I lined my purse with a 
sum that I calculated would be neces- 
sary for my expenditure; and I trust- 
ed that would not be much, as I was 
to be lodged at the house of my friend 
Hyson. I resolved to set off at break 
of dawn next day, and hired a boy 
to carry my portmanteau to Carlisle, 
whither I was determined to walk 
myself also, and take my place in the 
first stage that was setting owt for 
London. All being thus arranged, I 
gave myself up to the contemplation 
of the new and extraordinary career 
I was about to run. When night 
came, the — of my spirits was 
4 
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too great to permit me to re 
started continually. The sound of the 


coach rushing past me, and my ‘inef- 
feetual efforts to detain it, harassed 
me continually. But at last I was in 
a sound sleep, when I was roused by 
the. croaking voice of my old female 
eames who called me at break of 

y, aoe to my orders. I rose 
instantly, an breteah myself in all 
haste. With indescribable feelings of 


pride-I invested myself with the gar- 
ment containing the hidden treasure ; 
and having snatched a hasty meal, 
and bid adieu to my niece, with many 
admonitions for her conduct in my 
absence, I departed from my beloved 


It was the first time in my life that 


I-had crossed the threshold of my 
ae with the intention of quit- 
ting it for any length of time. It was 
a perfectly new sensation to me, but 
I scareely heeded it—the tone of my 
mind was so exalted; I felt, (in spite 
of ey bg bosom), so light-heart- 
ed, that I had no room for grief. I 
thought only of the harvest of glory 
I was about to reap, and the delight 
of my return. I seemed, for some 
little way, to tread upon air, and my 
attendant with my portmanteau had 
some difficulty in keeping up with me; 
but when I had: gained the little as- 
cent which is about half a mile from 
our Vi , and turned me about to 
take a last look, and descried its cheer- 
ful aspect through the trees, its white 
smiling cottages, and my own habi- 
tation rising with maiesty above all 
others—the church, whose bell I had 
obeyed full many a time on each suc- 
cessive eae I thought of 
my poor Lucy, left soli and gri 
ving for me, whose filial’ duty end 
cheerful obedience I was so much ac- 
customed to; and: when I looked round 
and felt myself alone in a wide world, 
a world, too, so unknown to me, I 
cannot but confess that a feeling of 
dejection and di t crossed 
my soul; but I w not give way 
to-it, as my attendant was then ap- 
proaching fast to overtake me, and I 
lyed that no tale of my weak- 

be carried back to the 
re, 


i 


iL 
E 
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Every step that 
n to remind me of the day 
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(how far distant!) when my steps 
measured the self-same road in com- 
pany with my two brothers. It was 
a subject on which I could never think 
without being softened; and) in the 
present heightened state of my mind, 
it was an easy transition from one 
emotion to another. As that had been 
the only distant excursion I had ever 
made, so I had paid remarkable atten- 
tion to every circumstance of it; and 
now every turn of the road had its as~ 
sociation of feelings, every stone had 
a story to tell. Then rushed on m 
mind the contrast of the sequel, with 
the hopes, the phantoms of joy and 
rity, which had danced in our 
imaginations in the course of that 
walk; and along with this came a 
doubt, a misgiving of the success of 
my emer fondly-cherished hopes, 
which might be equally delusive. It 
was too much—I walked on, scarcely 
seeing my path, so dimmed were my 
eyes with these recollections. Afraid 
to indulge such a train of thought, I 
endeavoured to rouse my spirits—the 
pure and somewhat keen air of the 
morning braced me—I tried to listen 
to the carolling of the birds, and 
watched the appearance of the resplen- 
dent orb of day, which came, as it 
were, at a hand-gallop from beneath 
the horizon, and at once all nature 
seemed to beam with joy at the sight 
of his glorious countenance. I deter- 
mined to keep near to the lad who 
served as my guide, and endeavoured 
still further to shake off my despon- 
dency, by entering into conversation 
with him. “ Young man,” said f, 
** doubtless it is not the first time 
thine eyes have been regaled with a 
sight of the majesty of the orb of day 
rising in all its splendour. No doubt, 
amidst the avocations which have fall- 
en to thy lot, it is thy daily delight 
to mark the first appearance of the 
solar ray to observe the twittering of 
the birds, how they welcome the God 
of their idolatry, and how all creation 
salutes him with a grateful smile? 
Perhaps thou hast never yet met with 
an enlightened instructor to teach these 
things to thee.” The boy was close 
behind, but, hearing no answer, I 
turned round sharply, and seeing him 
look quite unconcerned, I chid his in- 
attention, repeated the better part of 
what I had said, and, in conclusion, 
“ I will explain to thy untutor’d mind 
this daily omenon, this glorious, 
though trite spectacle, which, .if it oc- 
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curred. but once in one’s life, would 
fill the rest of it with wonder. What 
is thy .unassisted idea of the solar 
system ?”—“ Anan,” said the boy, ta~ 
king off his hat, ‘‘ did-you speak ?”— 
“ Anan!” said I, indignantly, “ haye 
you not been listening to what I said ?”” 
—‘* Anan !” said the boy again, with 
rovoking simplicity, ‘‘ I’m a little 
pard of hearing ; but it an’t more 
than two miles now.” I was vexed at 
this obstacle which presented itself to 
impede the boy’s opportunity of gain- 
ing, so much instruction, but time 
would not allow of my tarrying to 
thunder knowledgeinto his ears ; there- 
fore I was obliged to give up the at- 
tempt, even though the poor boy should 
go to his grave without an idea of the 
Solar. System; and thus. prevented. 
from diverting my reflections, I was. 
once more insensibly thrown back into 
them, in spite of the loveliness of the 
morning, the inspiring melody of the 


birds, and the exalted nature of my 


Mission. 

At that early hour, no part of the 
human creation was visible, save only 
myself and my attendant. It seemed 
as if the world, into which I was en- 


ang oe the first time, was an un- 
peopled desert. I felt an awful kind 


of melancholy as I proceeded through 
this solitude, and yet I wished it would 
thus continue ; for I dreaded encoun- 
tering multitudes of creatures whom 
I knew not, and I had an indistinct 
fear of the novelty of all that awaited 
me. At length we entered the out- 
skirts of the town, where all was still 
silent as the night. I had walked fast, 
and heedless of the exertion I had 
made; I now felt overpowered with 
fatigue, and was glad to seat myself 
on a piece of timber by the road side, 
and rest my wearied limbs. I cast a 
look back e.caenee of way we had 
; and my mind returned to my 
and Lucy. They appeared at 

an immeasurable distance ; my heart 
seemed to die within me. I balanced 
for a moment whether I should not 
return and abandon.a scheme so preg- 
nant with danger. I was ruminating 
on the subject, when the bey remind- 
ed me we might be too late for the 
the moment was fortunate— 

the vigour of my strength and spirits 
were returning from the rest I had 
taken, and without allowing further 
time for parley with my treacherous 
fears, I oont on with alacrity, asha- 
med of the backsliding of the moment.. 
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“ No,” said I aloud, “ it shall not be 
said that Timothy Tell turned back 
from his way, on the very threshold of 
his enterprize. No, 1 will.not aban- 
don my yocation—No,” said I, stri- 
king my bosom, “ sacred trust, thou 
analy be eodeneed to me by many. pe+ 


My concealed breast-plate returned 
a pleasing sound, which cheered me 
inexpressibly as I strode through the 
long streets, which were entirely emp- 
Re till I came into that where I saw 
the coach standing at the door, in 
which I was to.embark. ‘There were 
several figures grou 
and flitting about, but all with some- 
thing of the serenity of sleep upon 
them ; there. was no stir, no bustle. 
It was. just six .o’clock—the church 
pealed the hour at that moment—the 
coach was ready—I took.my place in 
the only vacant seat left—I saw. the 
coachman take out a huge silver watch, 
and say he must be off, and he mount- 
ed the box as I seated myself. 
no sooner found myself fairly in the 
power of this machine, than I felt 
the die was cast. ‘‘ Now, Fortune,” 
thought I, “do thy worst.” Every 
overpowering emotion burst at once 


upon me; I found the tears following, 


each other swiftly down .my cheeks, 
I blushed at. suchanintroduction to my, 
fellow-travellers, and hastily snatch 

my handkerchief to conceal my emo- 
tion ; but what was my surprise.to find, 
I could not-draw it from my pocket. 
An invisible power seemed to detain 
it there ; I made several violent efforts 
to extricats, it from this ex inary 
thraldom, but in vain ; and then. brush~ 
ing away the waters of sorrow as welk 
as I ah I examined into the mys- 
terious cause ofthe detention of my, 
handkerchief ; but how.much. was £. 
surprised. to find that Lucy had,.with 


superabundant care, stitched the gorp - 


ner of it to the immost. recess 
pocket ; terrified, I 
alarming represeutation of . 
pont Panny ng ae oy 
could not i at the ingeni 
ous device ; but I looked tee 
gerly, to assure myself that no-one 
ad noticed it ; for-I was fearful it¢ 
might be construed by my fellow-tra- 
me me into a icion ‘of their hones= 
ty ; and I should have been grieved if 
my first introduction to a new society, 
had been an act of offence on my, 
part. logins 


ony 


here and there, - 


I had . 


of the . 
J m2 
on of the i hte 
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CHAPTER VII. 


~ We were now actually in. motion. 
The novelty was so great to me, and 
the alarm I felt at every jolt so consi- 
derable, that I could not conceal it, 
~ nor check the first rising repinings 
that I had intrusted myself and my 
treasure to such a strange machine. 
But after a while, finding we still roll- 
ed and jolted on without any a 
tible injury, and that none of the rest 
of the party seemed to participate in 
these terrors, I endeavoured to tran- 
quillize myself, and had leisure to look 
round at my fellow-travellers. Three 
of the male sex occupied: the front 
seat ; on the back sat-an elderly and a 
young woman, and myself. I made 
many apolczies to the ladies on get- 
ting in, fearing I should crowd them. 
The young woman assured me I did 
not, but the old one said nothing. Of 
the gentlemen, one was a cheerful- 
looking middle-aged man, of a very 
plamp good-humoured appearance. 
i one in the middle was a grave- 
ooking personage, of a most singular 
ph ta sara ; he was dressed in black, 
End his whole air and demeanour in- 
dieated seriousness of character. But 
there was something in his counte- 
nance that puzzled me very much ;— 
a@ tremendous long nose and chin, 
sharp black eyes, with a considerable 
cast in one of them, and an air of 
something in his face that attracted 
my notice and curiosity from the first 
moment. He seemed also very obser- 
vant of me; and I saw him from 
time to time throwing long penetra- 
looks at the whole party. The 
ixth traveller, who occupied the cor- 
ner seat, was a young and not 
i tleman. He sat drawn 
within himself in the corner, 
rith a most una 


iction, I knew not. . We all'travel- 
on in perfect silence for a consi- 
time. I was too much taken 
hts to converse, and 

with the rest of the party. 
hhumoured man in 

to make 
excited no 


3 


peeeqnpy 

> 

ii 
E 
2 
; 
: 


opposite me 
ions, whi 


i 


tleman and old lady. This overture 
was followed by many general remarks 
on the road, the weather, &c. by the 
same gentleman, who seemed of rather 
an inquisitive disposition, and began 
to put cope em to the silent young 
man in the corner, whose answers were 
so repulsive, that I wondered at the 
courage of the questioner. At length 
he said, “‘ From the north, sir, or from 
the Lakes, may be ?” A slight bow was 
the reply. ‘ A long journey, sir—a 
very long journey ; all the way to Lon- 
don, I presume, sir ?”—** To the de- 
vil, sir, I believe,” said the young man, 
with a look of anger and contempt 
which quite shocked me. After this he 
drew a book from his pocket, on which 
he fixed his eyes, as if intent on study. 
The talkative traveller seemed a little 
mortified, and left his unhopeful fel- 
low-traveller to his own cogitations, 
addressing his discourse to the rest of 
the party. I ventured at length to 
join in now and then, which seemed 
to be well received, and I went on 
more boldly. I spoke to the young 
woman next me, and asked her if she 
were not afraid of travelling in a coach. 
—* Afraid !” said she ; “‘ no, indeed ; 
I am toowell used to it to feel any 
fears.” —‘‘ Truly, indeed !” said the 
loquacious traveller ; “‘ what should 
you fear? no one need fear any thing 
who carries with them such a pleasant 
agreeable look as that young lady does. 
For my part, give me good-humour 
and <enye re s all I care 
for.” —‘* I agree with you ectly, 
sir,” said the middle caval bf the 
grave look, breaking silence for the 
first time—‘“ I agree with you ; such 
a countenance as that young lady’s is 
a letter of recommendation all ‘the 
world over.” — Why, ay—learning’s 
a very fine thing, and the University’s 
4 very fine thing, but what does it all 
come to, if it don’t make a man a whit 
more agreeable for all that?” Some 
significant glances directed the obser- 
ver to the real object of these remarks. 
The young lady smiled, and said they 
were pleased to compliment her, but 
that there was no great merit in being 
cheerful when there was nothing to 
put us out of humour ; which might 
not be the case witli every body. This 
good-natured speech lad its effect, and 
calmed the somewhat ruffled brow of 
our talker.- “Well, I’m sure I’m not 
9 
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one that’s unwilling to make allow- 
ances. Now, I dare say, miss, you 
could give us as good a discourse en 
tience, and fortitude, and that sort 
of things, and, I'll be sworn, a better 
example of both, than any university- 
‘man in the world—l1 hate universities. 
—I do like to see le make them- 
s¥ives agreeable—that’s the true thing 
—Don’t you think so, ma’am ?” said 
he, addressing the old lady, who sat 
in the corner opposite the repulsive 
young gentleman, with her mouth 
up, and exhibiting a tolerably 
accurate reflection of the expression in 
the countenance over-against her. “I 
think, sir, every body has a right to 
please themselves ; and I don’t see but 
what as much harm as good comes 
of them agreeable folk—I don’t know 
what people go for to be so agreeable 
about, not I, unless it’s for some bad 
urpose of their own.” The old lady 
had been evidently nettled at the at- 
tention and compliments paid to the 
young woman, and she cast a supercili- 
ous glance at her young neighbour at 
the conclusion of this speech, drawing 
herself away as far into the corner as 
she could. “* Thank you, madam,” said 
the man in black, with a profound 
bow, “all this company and myself 
are infinitely indebted to you for 
this clue to your looks ; you have put 
us all effectually on our guard against 
your first smile—That frown was to 
me so full of terrors, that I was far in- 
deed from ing that degree of ci- 
vil courage which has enabled my more 
valiant friend here to address you ; 
and it is indeed unwelcome intelligence 
to find that a change of aspect may 
only make our condition worse.” I 
thought the gentleman’s speech a little 
out of her comprehension, and I own 
it puzzled me—( but I have learned that 
there are many things in the world one 
must be content not to understand ; it 
was not so at Birchendale—there I 
knew every thing,—at least, if I did 
not, nobody did).—The old lady only 
answered with a look of contempt, and 
satisfied her feelings, whatever they 
were, by giving a wider circuit to the 
compass of her arm, as she took her 
next pinch of snuff, which she scatter- 
ed with a liberal hand, and which the 
middle traveller, the gentleman in 
black, received with mock humility 
and low obeisances, as it fell on the 
sleeve of his coat. 
~ Soon after, a heavy shower of rain 
came-on; and as it came in pretty 
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plentifully on the stiff silk gown of - 
the elder lady, she hastily drew up the 
sash. No sooner had this been done, 
than the silent traveller, who had been 
leaning back with his arms folded, and 
apparently asleep, (though I observed 
his eye quickly follow this movement 
of the opposite party,) suddenly rai- 
sing himself, violently let down the 
glass, and as instantaneously a shower 
of large drops was saluting the habi- 
liments of our old lady. This, it seem- 
ed, was too powerful an appeal to her 
feelings and passions ; and though she 
had seemed previously to range her- 
self rather as a partizan on his side, 
she now forgot all sympathies, and 
broke out into an angry expostulation 
with her unpromising opponent, whose 
countenance assumed a sober and set- 
tled expression of the strongest con- 
tempt. Seeing how a unmoved 
and disdainful of answer he sat, the 


"lady lost all self-command. ‘ What! 


don’t you see my best lutestring gown 
will be spoilt, sir? —sir, indeed !—but 
I am sure you can be no gentleman, 
to misconduct yourself in the way you 
have done to me, and all these here 
gentle-folks, ever since you’ve been in 
the coach. Gentleman indeed !—why 
don’t you ride outside, if you want 
air ?>—I’m sure it’s the fittest place for 
such as you—I tell you I will have the 
window up !”—and she made a violent 
struggle to raise it ; but she could not 
extricate the cord from the determined 
grasp of her antagonist, who continued 
apparently to read, while his counte- 
nance, even when his eyes were bent 
downwards, indicated awful emotions 
of wrathful contempt. ‘ 

The shower still increasing, the 
lady’s fury was redoubled, and the ex- 
pression of her anger became quite 
threatening. At last his temper seemed 


hematin -y | roused from the men 


he would fain have assumed ; an 

ing up suddenly, and calling to the 
coachman, he asked him if that wo- 
man had not taken and paid for an 
outside-place.—‘* Woman! woman, 
quotha !” cried the exasperated dame, 
** Jearn to speak to your betters !—for 
I’m sure there isn’t a tinker nor a chim- 
ney-sweeper as would not be more the 
gentleman than: you, you villain !”— 
“* Coachman !” cried the gentleman 
again, with the utmost calmness, 
«< here’s a madwoman in the coach, 
and that’s illegal—I’ll have you fined 
at the next town, if you don’t take her 
on the box into your own custody.” 
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I felt quite terrified at this intelli- 
and looked round at the rest of 
company with some dismay ; but 

a smirk on the countenance of the 
middle traveller, who seemed to look, 
as I thought, maliciously seg with 
the scene, reassured me. The inquisi- 
tive traveller looked with a face of 
eager curiosity, but the young woman 
seemed perfectly distressed, and in a 
low tone attempted to soften the rage 
of her unfeminine neighbour. In the 
meantime, the young man, in corro- 
boration of his threat, made as if he 
would open the door, calling to the 
n, in an authoritative voice, 

to stop. “ Why, Lord, sir!” said the 
old lady, much intimidated, “ an’t you 
ashamed to treat a body in this man- 
ner ?—Mr Coachman, don’t stop—I’ll 
inform, I'll inform, as sure as you live ! 
—A pretty pass, truly!”—and then 
her fury rising again, which fear had 
overcome for a moment, she poured 
forth such a volley of abuse and pro- 
voking epithets upon her merciless 
ery which far be it from me to 


for I have ever highly censu- 
rol the licentiousness of te who, 


in relating their adventures, think it 
necessary to tell every thing they hear 
and see, whether it is fitting or not.) 
—But to return—The young gentle- 
man, nettled by her expressions, pro- 
truded his person entirely out of the 
window, 


calling out vepementiy, 
** Here’s a madwoman !—stop! stop!” 
The old lady immediately raised her 
voice to the highest pitch, to drown 
his; and working herself up to a de- 


gree of Areweys sppenied to us all, com- 
manding and entreating us by turns 
to sa whether ‘it was not an infamous 
falschood.— ** Am I mad, sir—am I ? 
—was I mad, ma'am ?—If I’m mad, 
I’m sure he’s the devil himself in that 
inhuman shape.”—‘‘ Why, madam,” 
gtavely answered the middle traveller, 
“Tm tly honoured by your con- 
ing to apply to me, as I am 

sure are all the rest of the company. 
As to the parti point in question, 
it wae. 5 presumptuous, ‘and per- 
haps harsh, in so new an acquaintance, 
to pronounce you non compos ; 
but I should still say honour) de- 
mens—a little demens. But I consider 
it merely a temporary aberration—I at- 
tribute it solely and entirely (upon my 
honour I do) simply to a little intoxi- 
cation—I am always ready to take the 
~. a wronged person. I do there- 
madam, aver, and will maintain, 
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that any. derangement of intellect 
which may strike the observation of 
the good company, may only arise 
from an extraordinary sup of coniac or 
whisky, with which you might have 
been tempted to fortify your stomach.” 
The storm of fury which now turn 
ed and burst on this new aggressor, 
was a sensible delight to the silemt 
traveller, who rewarded his ally with 
a splenetic smile, the first into which 
he had been betrayed since he entered 
the coach. The old lady, overcome 
with passion, threw herself back, and 
gave way to a violent fit of hysterics. 
The young woman gave her every as- 
sistance in her power, and attempted 
to sooth her. I confess the poor wo- 
man’s case interested my compassion, 
and I could not avoid taking up her 
cause ; for I thought, her age and sex 
considered, she was hardly dealt with. 
** Sir,” said I to the young gentle- 
man, “‘ I must needs say, I think the 
laws of Christian benevolence condemn 
your conduet to this lady.”—* Sir,” 
said young man, addressing me 
for the first time; “if you are the 
keeper intrusted with the care of that 
insane woman, I am satisfied. I hold 
you responsible for her annoying me ;” 
and so saying, he wrapped himself up 
in tenfold disdain, and resumed his 
studies. 1 was perfectly confounded ; 
to be introduced to a new set of ac- 
uaintance, on my first coming out in 
the world in such a character, was in- 
tolerable. As soon as my consterna- 
tion allowed me to speak, “‘ You mis- 
take this matter entirely, sir,” said I. 
—‘* Mistake!” cried the old lady ;. 
** don’t go to argue with such as he— 
we are both too good for them,” said 
she, addressing herself to me, and 
very much soothed by my interfe- 
rence, but much more by the cessation 
of the rain ; and the weleome rays of 
sunshine restored something like har- 
mony to the community; in. which 
still, however, a smothered fire was 
observable, which emitted a few sparks 
when judiciously blown. The good 
lady was now occupied in shaking her 
gown, and brushing the drops from 
the handkerchief on her neck, which 
was abundantly sprinkled with snuff, 
as well as rain, and which had formed 
a sort of paste of no very delicate ap- 


pearance. 

‘* This shower has happily laid the 
dust for us,” said the provoking mid- 
dle traveller, looking shrewdly askance 
at the snuff, “which otherwise E.was 
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fearful every breeze would have waft- 
ed towards us.” (‘The splenetic man 
stniled again.) ‘ Them as-are so fond 
of showers should sit outside,” retort- 


ed the lady ; “‘ it suits them there vul<. 


gar ideas much better.”—<“ I protest, 
madam, it was principally on your ac- 
count that I rejoiced in the plentiful 
supply of air and water, afforded us 
by ip bape aia who, I doubt not, 
had your good in view—in hyste- 
rical cases no better remedies- can be 
found—though I never remember to 
have seen it applied to a lutestring 

wn ; yet there is so much novelty 
m all departments of science, that it 
may be now the most efficacious 
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mode.” Aer the middle traveller al- 
ways spoke in a tone perfectly gentle 
au respectful, the old Tady et net: 
times puzzled how to take what he 
said ; and where her ro was at 
fault, she always sneered and shewed’ 
him the most decided contempt, which 
he received with due meekness, As 
for me, I was perplexed and morti- 
fied ; I sat witnessing the strange scene 
before me, in an uneasy silence, and 
I was glad when we arrived at the inn, 
where we all stopped to dine, to see 
that the splenetic traveller left the 
party the moment we alighted at the 
inn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue gentleman whom I have desig- 
nated as the middle traveller, per- 
formed the part of master of the cere- 
monies, in which he was extremely 
good-humoured and facetious. I was 
rather vexed, when at one time he 
asked me if I permitted my patient to 
drink wine—but I took no notice, as 

_I wished to avoid altercation ; and the 
repast finished, we all set out again— 
and every body, I believe, was pleased 
to find that e silent gentleman did 
not join us. His presence had impo- 


sed considerable restraint on some of beg 


the party ; and our spirits seemed re- 
lieved from a burthen, and now rose 
in proportion. His place in the vehicle 
was taken bya little insignificant-look- 
ing man, whose appearance was of that 
negative character, which, while it pro- 
mised noagreeable addition to ourparty, 
seemed:at least to secure us from any- 
thing offensively disagreeable. The 
talkative traveller still took a promi- 
nent part in the conversation, inform- 
ing us that he was a tallow-chandler 
in the city, who, from successfully 
vending his moulds and his dips, al- 
most had made a round sum, and re- 
tired to live on the fat of the land ; and 
after dwelling on this topic with great 
complacency, he began to ply us with 
questions in return.. The young wo- 
man said she was going to Hunting- 
don, to nurse a-sick aunt. He then 
began to sift me a little ; but I evaded 
his inquiries, partly from prudence, 
partly trom modesty. I did not choose 
my business should be known, espe~ 
cially as I felt the keen eye of the face- 
tious eman upon me, and I congra- 
tulated myself inwardly, that (from the 
squint mentioned) I could only 


be subjected to one at a time. The In- 
quisitor then addressed the elder lady, 
who very bluntly replied, that “ hér 
business concerned no one but herself.” 
— And that respectable gentleman,”’ 
said the middle traveller, bowing tome. 
— I knows nothing of this here gen- 
tleman,” replied she fretfully, “ except 
his civility to me just now. I don’t 
know what youare driving at ; no good, 
I dare to say, or you would have spoken 
as well as he, to that deuce of a man. 
who was so impertinent to me.”—* TI 
your pardon, madam ; I don’t know 
to which of the two the partnership - 
gives offence ; but when two people 
agree to keep a secret, it looks suspi- 
cious, especially when every body else 
tells theirs.” He looked at me and 
the old lady during this speech ‘in so 
strange a manner, that I began to feel 
pe uneasy ; and at | very much 

istressed, I stamm something : 
‘ Indeed, sir, I have no secret ; that is, 
no particular secret ; and as to this lady, 
you are quite mistaken in your suppo- 
sition ; for I never had the pleasure of 
seeing her before.”——** Oh, I see, sir, 
clearly how the matter stands; you are 
a man of theworld, sir, and know what 
you are about perfectly ; you need be at: 
no pains to persuade the present com- 
pany of that ; your secret cannot pos- 
sibly be in better keeping. Pray, sir,” 
continued he, eyeing me closely as he 
he spoke,—“ Pray, sir, you will pardon 
my inquiry ; but have you not travelled 
a vast deal? It occurs to me, that I 
once you in the streets of Mos- 
cow, just in the turn up to the Krem- 
lin, if I am not mistaken, eed i- 
ving before me a very respectable el- 
derly gentleman, I made way for you 
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to which you acknowledged by a 
very polit ay Iam delighted to re- 
new the acquaintance thus fortunate- 
ly.”—“ Indeed, sir,” said I, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘* you must be mistaken ; it 
could not be me.”—* Oh, pray, sir, 
don’t take the trouble to deny it ; in- 
deed itis not worth while ; Iam sure 
what I heard of you afterwards was no 
way discreditable, though, to be sure, 
it made a little noise in Russia.” —“ I 
solemnly assure you, sir———” “Pray, 
don’t, sir; I don’t stand in need of as- 
surance, upon my honour I don’t; I 
am far above prying into any gentle- 
man’s private affairs. You have your 
reasons, I doubt not. It struck me 
from the first, that you must have been 
@ great traveller in foreign , and 
have been much accustomed to foreign 
manners ; because you did not seem 
quite at home in our own. That may 
easily be; the customs and manners 
of other nations, must have made such 
a. jumble in your mind, that our old 
‘manners, dress, and habits, are 
become strange to you.” —‘ Well, Iam 
ised,” said the talkative traveller ; 
am sure nothing could make me 
forget Old England ; and I don’t think 
the man that does, deserves to live 
there ; that’s all I say—no offence, I 
hope ; but when an Englishman learns 
to be more of a Frenchman, or a Rus- 
sian, or a Turk, or whatever outland- 
ish ways it is that this gentleman has 
i up, one can’t help speaking 
one’s mind a bit, though I always like 
to be agreeable, and especially in a 
coach.” I was utterly confounded at 
this new accusation, and in vain endea- 
voured to interrupt, with an assurance 
of my being a staunch and true Briton; 
Se, heeee I could get out a weed, 
som was sure to begin speaking. 
At length I found a gap; “I assure 
you, gentlemen,” said I, “ you are all 
comer mistaken ; this is the very 
yg tillege on a my own nee 7 
Vi Birchendale ; where, i 
uu have ever been, gentlemen and 
ladies, you must have observed my 
house, a bh, le house, next door 
to Mr H in’s the saddler, which I 
never left till now, when business of 
importance calls me to undertake a long 
ey.’ The middle traveller sti 
ed incredulous, and, shaking his 
head, said, “ Every man knew his 
‘own business best ; that, to be sure, 
he might be mistaken ; but it was not 
a common thing to see two,men exactly 
alike : however, he said, he would drop 


“ 
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the subject, as it did not seem a plea- 
sant one.” At this, and at various parts 
of his speech, the gentleman whom we 
had taken in at the last stage seemed 
greatly diverted ; I felt a little nettled, 
and eager to convince them of the truth 
of my assertion, and of my being as 
good an Englishman as any one pre- 
sent. ‘* I will take my oath, sir,” said 
I vehemently, “ that I have never been 
out of England in my life, except, in« 
deed,” added I,a little confused, “except 
once ;” for I just then recollected I had 
been born abroad. ‘* O ho,” said the 
inquisitive traveller, “ then you con- 
fess you have been abroad ; there’s no« 
thing like a good memory, after all.” — 
‘TI beg, sir, don’t let me perplex you,” 
said the provoking middle traveller, “I 
am sorry I mentioned it; I knew you 
had travelled; but, if you had honestly 
told me your going to Moscow was a 
secret, it should never have escai 
my a ange I tell you, sir,” said I 
warmly, “ I was never out of Eng- 
land ; in my memory, that is to say.” 
—** No, no, sir ; that is all you camsay 
in your circumstances ; it is all that can 
be expected of you ; a man is not bound 
to remember every trifling incident in 
his life ; a trip to Moscow and back, or 
a call at Grand Cairo, or a peep at 
Kamschatka, once in a way, is no such 
mighty thing to dwell in a man’s me- 
mory. —‘* No, no, certainly,” said 
the new-comer, laughing. I was greatly 
pore at their obstinacy, and un- 
elief. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said the young 
woman, “‘the gentleman means, he was 
abroad before his memory.”—“ Ay, and 
left it behind him,” said the new-comer. 
“‘Thatis precisely the case, young lady,” 
said I ; “‘ this gentleman is pleased to 
compliment me by supposing I have 
seen all those places he mentions ; but 
Inever did, for all that ; but I was born 
in the Netherlands, and was brought 
over when four months old, so I think 
I have a pretty good right to be an 
Englishman.”— Well, sir, I hope 
you will do justice to my penetra-~ 
tion ; I knew you had seen more of 
the. world than you would at first 
confess.”-—** But, sir, I have no recol- 
lection whatever of it ; how can a child 
at that age remember. any thing ?”— 
“TI beg your on, sir; I don’t say 
he can remember every thing ; but his 
mind receives an expansion ; he ace 
quires with his first perceptions a sort 
of tact for novelty, which p es his 
mind for:all he is to meet with in the 
world, It makes him a perfect cos- 
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mopolite, ready made ; he is neither 
surprised at any thing, nor does he 
excite surprise in any one, as he jour 
neys through the universe. Now, I 
dare to say, sir, you would not excite 
a whit more attention or astonishment 
in Crim Tartary, than you do here.” 
I bowed to this compliment, while he 
gravely proceeded—* The greatest ad- 
vantage, though, I imagine, of this early 
initiation into universal citizenship, is 
the singular habits of prudence which 
it fosters. ‘It is the only thing I know 
which enables a man to wrap himself 
and his purposes so close in his own 
breast, when every body else has can- 
didly disclosed theirs. In this lit*le 
community, mutual confidence was 
about to be established ; persons 
brought perhaps from the antipodes 
but the moment before, when jammed 
up in a small space like this, naturally 
warm into friendship. Each, as we 
have heard, tells his tale, and lays his 
concerns freely open. The cosmopolite 
alone sees the danger of such freedom 
of intercourse ; and, for aught I know, 
he may do well ; there’s no saying, he 
may have too good reason ; some deep 
designs may be hatching in his breast.’ 
—‘* Why, ay, that’s very true,” said 
the inquisitive traveller ; “‘ and now 
I think on it, every body told their 
business, but this old lady and gentle- 
man.”—*‘ And what's that to you, Mr 
Busy-body?” said the irascible lady. 
“ Sure it’s no business of yours ; and 
I’m surprised how you can go for to 
ask a lady or gentleman either about 
their affairs. Why can’t you leave the 
old gentleman alone? I don’t see but 
what he’s better than any of you, in 
spite of your gibberish.” —“‘ One good 
turn deserves another, madam,” said 
the middle traveller, with his usual 
gravity. ‘ I like to see practical no- 
tions of gratitude ; but here I see and 
acknowledge the wonderful power of 
sympathy! You have both solemnly 

nied any previous acquaintance, in 
spite of ‘my prognostics to the con- 
ones but I am seldom far out—my 
predictions are sure to come about 
sooner or later; and here you are, be- 
fore we have travelled ther four- 
and-twenty hours, tumbling fast into 
sympathy—the common well-beaten 
turnpike road to love.” Here was a 
good deal of tittering, in which even 
the young woman joined. ‘‘ But suf- 
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fer me, madam,” said he, with increa- 
sing gravity,—‘ permit me here to 
give aa a solemn and friendly warn- 
1 > 


ng ow you allow your more tender 
affections to fasten on a cosmopolite !” 
—‘* Don’t talk any of your ‘stuff to 
me,” said the old lady.—“ Trust me, 
madam,” continued he, “ he is of all 
men the most uncertain, the most in- 
tangible ; and while he entwines him- 
self with inextricable bands around 
your too susceptible heart, all your 
fondness will fail to lay one silken 
cord on his inconstant and roving spi- 
rit. Look, do you not see in every 
lineament, in evry fold of his vesture 
—do you not perceive the ceaseless 
mutability of his sentiments? No, 
madam, trust me, beware how you fall 
in love with a cosmopolite.”—“ I’m 
sure I wish you'd learn of him to be 
lite,” said the lady indignantly, ta- 
ng repeated pinches of snuff. “ In 
love indeed !”’—** No harm, I hope, 
ma'am,” said the loquacious ‘eave 
winking significantly at the gentleman 
in the middle ; “ it’s no crime, Ih 
What do you think of it, young lady” 
—* Ay,” said the new-comer, “ as 
the old one has set you the example, 
it is now your turn ; and as she me 
bespoken our old friend in the corner, 
it is but fair you should take your 
choice of the three gentlemen opposite 
you.” The young woman laughed 
very good-humouredly, and said she 
should be puzzled, amongst so many 
merry gentlemen, which to fix upon. 
** More merry than wise,” said the 
old lady, bridling.—** True, madam, 
as you sagaciously observe ; these qua- 
lities are seldom seen together, which 
is lamentable enough. No one can 
possibly accuse you of being merry ; 
therefore we are bound to conclude 
you wise; and I think we want no 
other evidence than the preference you 
have so judiciously shewn. I Bayar 
madam, in your case, I should havé 
done precisely the same. It is always 
your gay rambling spirits that run 
away with the hearts of the girls ; and 
yours is a tender one, I am sure—only 
remember my caution ; and since you 
seem fond of apothegms, I will tell 
you, madam, that forewarned is fore- 
armed.” Here the conversation ended, 
as we were interru by the coach 
rattling over the stones on arriving in 
the city of York. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sir, i 

In my last letter, I took occasion to 
animadvert on the dishonest principles 
which the necessities of the Country 
Gentlemen have induced them toadopt, 
and also to suggest for their considera- 
tion the outlines of a plan, by which 
much of the evil they are now suffer- 
ing, may hereafter be prevented from 
recurring. I took also occasion to point 
out in what way they have placed 
themselves in the invidious situation 
of. sinecurists, having not any better 
right to the possession of their estates, 
than the clergy to the tithes, of which 
they so loudly complain ; nor the pau- 
pers to the poor-rates, in their opinion 
a still greater burden; and that by 
their “ ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation,” in causing Government to re- 
duce so rashly the public establish- 
ments, they have themselves to thank 
for much of their present distress. In 
a word, that they have allied them- 
selves, unconsciously I own, with the 
Radicals, and in consequence ought, 
like them, to be chastised into mode- 
ration and common sense. 

It seems to be assumed by them, 
that taxation is absolutely an evit. I 
shall not undertake to demonstrate 
that it is a BLEssiNG ; but, with your 

rmission, I think there will be no 
Vifficulty in shewing, that, constituted 
as society is in this country, it natu- 
rally has arisen from the character, 
the circumstances, and the p : 
of the people. In proceeding with this 
task, Pom aware that I shall be ob- 
liged to draw largely on your indul- 
gence, because, in the short limits of 
a letter, I must often feel myself ob- 
liged to go roundly to work, and to 
employ expressions that may possibly 
stand in need of explanation—seem- 
ingly, perhaps, of extenuation. 

It appears to me, Sir, that it never 
has been sufficiently felt and under- 
stood, that by means of the ever- 
renovated constitution of this anci- 
ent and most magnificent monarchy, 
there has grown up and been ac- 
cumulated a stock of public wealth, 
not only greater than ever before ex- 
isted in any other community, but far 
more estimable, even in a banker’s cal- 
eulation, than all the value of the earth 


and stone that constitute these islands. 
This prodigious wealth existsina thou- 
sand forms ; sometimes it presentsitself 
in enormous masses of the richest pro- 
ducts of human skill; sometimes in 
still greater aggregates of the materials 
of useful and necessary manufactures 
—much of it is visible in the mere 
shape of implements, machines, and 
means of intercourse and transporta- 
tion ; but probably its universal ap- 
propriation in articles of domestic com- 
fort and enjoyment, beyond the requi- 
site demands of nature, comprehends 
the largest portion. It has, in fact, ari- 
sen tosuch an incredible amount, that 
throughout the body-politic it may be 
described as a plethora ; and it is com- 
monly spoken of “‘ as more capital than 
we can employ.”—In a word, there ex- 
ists within the British community the 
stock and means of supplying, not only 
what we ourselves require, but even 
sufficient to supply what all the rest 
of the world requires—of the products 
of human skill formed from natural 
materials. 

Now, Sir, if it be true, as I think it 
is indisputable, that our machinery is 
capable of manufacturing, and does 
manufacture, a greater quantity of 
goods than markets can be found for ; 
that our roads and canals, and means 
of conveyance, are so multiplied, that 
the intercourse of society is not suffi- 
cient to support them ; that our natu- 
ral and domestic wants are not only 
supplied to superabundance, but that 
after glutting the markets of all the 
world, we have still a superfluity,—I 
would ask, whether the natural course 
of things does not point out that the 
circumstances of British society are 
such, that it can afford to maintain a 
larger portion of the population un- 
ay mail at this time, than it could 

ve done at any former period of our 
history ?—And yet the country is fill- 
ed with complaints and privations ; 
and we are suffering all the horrors of 
Tantalus. There must be something, 
therefore, either in the frame and sys- 
tem of society, which causes these ca- 
lamities, or we must have brought 
them on ourselves by deranging the 
political machinery of the state, and 
interfering with the natural current 
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and of things. My opinion 
is, that the evils spring ee from 
the latter cause, and that a prodigious 
injury has been done to the common- 
weal by the effects of that “ignorant 
impatience of taxation,” which the 
landed interest in the House of Com- 
mons have too successfully asserted. 

It is, for example, consistent with 
the observation of every man who has 
an mi in his head, that the machinery 
employed in manufacturing articles of 
clothing alone, is adequate to supply 
thrice the wants of the three kingdoms, 
and that there is tenfold the amount 
of other capital in the country to keep 
that machinery employed ; and yet 
such is the partial divisions of the stock 
of public wealth, that the great body 
of the people are not in a condition to 
obtain, in any degree, such apparel as 
the wealth of the community is capa- 
ble of enabling them to wear. That 
wealth lies in detached masses, the 
property of. comparatively a few, and 
the means of procuring portions of it, 
have sac we these - a ie sage wl 
peace—been greatly abridged. The 
Radicals, who have a clumsy way of 
grasping at truth without catching it, 
say, that this is owing to the state of the 
representation—to the corruption of 
Parliament—and that were the House 
of Commons once placed on a univer- 
sal basis, all the private and particular 
reservoirs into which the stock of pub- 
lic wealth is now collected, would be 
broken up ; or, in other words, a re- 
volutionized House of Commons would 
break up the great existing masses of 
private wealth, and cause a new sys- 
tem of distribution to arise, by which 
all our grievances would be cured. 

No doubt, it is extremely desirable 
that every one should enjoy a compe- 
tency of good things ; and it would be 
highly gratifying to the invidia of hu- 
man nature, if no man were obliged to 
work more than his neighbour. But 
if such a millenium be in store for 
mankind, we, in this country, are ma- 
nifestly in no state or condition yeT 
to partake of it. We are still uncon- 
sciously influenced by a thousand feel- 
ings and associations connected with 
the habitual reverence, which, from an 
unknown antiquity, has been so che- 
rished among the inhabitants of these 
wa as-to be omen an instinct oH 

eir nature,—for the pride, pomp, a 
circumstance of glorious war, and a 
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gorgeous monarchy in all its manifold 
orders, pageants, homages, and domi- 
nation. Our most popular literature 
encourages the perpetuity of that feel- 
ing ; and the loftiest mirids, and the 
most splendid efforts of our genius, 
have been ali devoted to exalt the 
various sentiments and virtues that 
draw their origin from heroism, bra~ 
very, and honour, and the long un- 
tarnished lineages of noble birth. We 
are ingrained with the habits and in- 
stincts of political degrees and dis- 
tinctions, and have no deeper nor more 
religious sentiment than a regard for 
the rights of property. 

To suppose, therefore, that any such 
change as the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of Universal Suffrage into the re- 
presentation, would, in the existing 
state of our feelings and institutions, 
cure the evils of which the Radicals and 
** the Wrongheads” complain, argues 
such a total ignorance of human na- 
ture, or such knavery of heart, that 
those who would act upon the persua- 
sion of its efficacy, ought to be regarded 
either as fools or as felons. In what way 
then, it will be asked, since I admit the 
evil, and also that there does exist im 
the vast stock of private wealth, a re- 
medy for all its modifications—in what 
way is the evil to be cured >—My an- 
swer is, by Taxa TION—by taxation ge- 
nerally, but more effectually by a par- 
ticular tax on property, in order to con- 
stitute a fund which will allow the 
community “‘ to maintain a larger por- 
tion of the population unproductive” 
than it has hitherto done, and thereby 
enable those who may be in conse- 
quae disengaged from the physical 

rudgery, to apply their moral ener- 
gies to improve the circumstances and 
condition of their fellow-subjects in 
the first place, and then of mankind 
in general. 

But, Sir, this was precisely the case 
during the late war. By taxation, both 
general and particular, vast quantities 
were detached from the masses of 
private property, and so distributed 
by Government, that they had not 
only the effect of maintaining an un- 
precedented proportion of the la- 
tion unproductive, but of creating a 
demand for capital to enable the pro- 
ductive labourers to supply their cus- 
tomers. Taxation, to use a figure of 
Mr Burke, was exhaled from the lakes; 
and streams, and seas of -wealth, and 
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descended in fertilizing showers, that 
refreshed and invigorated the whole 
country. Our present situation is a 
prec tl a capital, and a want 
of the means of employing it—and 
this has been caused by the reduc- 
tion which has taken place in the a- 
mount of taxation, and the conse- 
quences to which that reduction ne- 
cessarily gave rise. 

Nothing can be more plausible than 
to say, that light taxes are a blessing, 
and that taxation is therefore an evil. 
Certainly, in a young and agricultural 
state of society, there can exist but 
little doubt on the subject. But ina 
country like this, where our productive 
means and capital exceed the demands 
and wants of the world, every measure 
which has the effect of diminishing 
the number of those who, by the va- 
rious modifications of the kingdom, 
have been brought up as public ser- 
vants, is, at least, very questionable. 
I do not know, nor can I comprehend, 
how it has happened, that, in the infi- 
nite discussions respecting the rights 
of the fundholders, it has never occur- 
red to their advocates, that the taxes 
raised to pay the interest of loans—the 
fundholders’ annuities, properly speak- 
ing, have had the effect of taking from 
themselves the masses of property 
which had previously accumulated in 
their hands, and of giving them to Go- 
vernment, by whom they were broken 
up and distributed to fructify the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial interests 
—the only interests which, after reli- 
gious belief has been settled, promote 
the moral advancement of man. 

But I shall be told, that the coun- 
try, at the conclusion of the late war, 
was in no condition to stand longer u 
— the enormous burden eo 

gigantic conflict required. The 
burden, however, ne Good greatl 
lightened, and her back is bent more 
grievously than before. The fact is, 
that the country was not overladen by 
the taxes; on the contrary, she was 
only beginning to feel the effects of 
that superabundance beyond her wants, 
and the wants of her commercial cus- 
tomers, which has diminished the value 
of her capital. So far from the expenses 
ef the late war having in any one re- 
whatever reduced the te 
comforts enjoyed by the community, 
the te was igiously aug- 
men So astonishing were the ef- 
forts, the skill, and the mechanical aids 
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of the labourer of this country, that his 
produce was not only more than suffi- 
cient to supply all the expenditure of 
the war, and to increase the comforts 
and enjoyments of the community, 
but even to furnish such additions to 
the existing stock of public wealth, 
as to make the mass at last excessive ; 
insomuch, that employment for men 
and capital is the grand object now to 
which the whole intelligence of the 
country isdirected. And therefore, un- 
less it can be shewn, that the expendi- 
ture of the war had the effect of impo- 
verishing the country, of starving im- 
provements, and of withering the po- 
pulation, it is worse than idle to say, 
that the taxes could not be borne. In- 
deed, I cannot for a moment imagine, 
how the notion has got so ingrained in- 
to public opinion, that any part or spe- 
cies of public income or revenue is 
different in its principle from another. 
I regard all rental, all tithes, all taxes, 
as the mode which society, in its pro- 
gression, has unconsciously, but in- 
stinctively adopted, to maintain the 
— possible portion of the popu- 

tion independent of actual manual 
drudgery ; and I am not aware that it 
would be easy to prove, that the pub- 
lic duties of the gentry, as custodiers 
of the soil—the enjoyers of the rental 
—or those of the clergy, the proprie- 
tors of the tithes,—are more necessary 
to the community as the world is at 
present constituted, than those for 
whom the taxes are levied, and whose 
RIGHTS and interests have been so 
eruelly sacrificed to agricultural cu- 
pidity. 

Connected with the misconceptions 
relative to the effects of taxation, war 
is regarded as an unmixed and unmi- 
tigated evil. Upon this topic a great 
deal might be said ; but it does not 
suit my present purpose to advert 
to the moral good and moral advan- 

es of a state of war,—to the energy 
which its hazards call up in the cha- 
racter of man,—to the virtues of forti- 
tude, honour, heroism, and generosi- 
ty, which it awakens,—all lofty vir- 
tues, which have no place in “ the 
weak piping time of peace,”—my pre- 
sent object is merely to remind you, 
that, framed and blended as society is 
in this country with mercantile and 
manufacturing interests, which, in an 
arithmetical calculation, greatly ex- 
ceed the agricultural in value,—as I 
am prepared to show, and may here- 
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after do,—war is to. commerce and 
manufactures an immediate blessing. 
It calls for new artizans, new sup- 
plies of raw materials, new vessels 
and means of tr rtation to bring 
them, and to carry back to the maga- 
‘zines the implements and the stores 
into which they are fabricated: it in- 
creases the money price of man. To 
obtain the pecuniary means of pro- 
ducing this stimulus, taxes are levied ; 
and those rich and hoarding indivi- 
duals, who contribute nothing from 
their own labour to the stock of pub- 
lic wealth, are thereby made to contri- 
bute towards the requisite capital. The 
quantity, therefore, of additional re- 
venue which is furnished from the 
coffers of that class, over and above 
what is raised from the rest of the 
community, is precisely equal to the 
amount of additional capital which is 
brought into the hands of the traders 
and manufacturers by the expenditure 
of Government. 

The superior practical wisdom of the 
moderns has taught them the folly of 
allowing Governments to pile up gold 
and silver in vaults and treasuries, 
subject to the waste of prodigal princes 
and public depredators ; and hence it 


has grown into a custom to regulate, 


among us, from year to year, the pub- 
lic expenditure by the public levies. 
Instead of withdrawing treasure from 
sealed-up vaults like those of the an- 
cients, we raise in the shape of loans 
what is requisite above the taxes, 
or, in other words, sell perpetual an- 
nuities, secured on the revenue, to 
those who have acquired the means of 
furnishing the Government with such 
extra sums as the exigencies of the 
public service require ; and thus, in 
addition to the amount of that capital 
which is gained from the hoarders in 
the shape of the new taxes levied for 
the war, another and far greater ad- 
dition is made in the appropriation 
and expenditure of the money raised 
by loans. The effect, therefore, of 
war and taxation, and of the funding 
system, is to induce at once extra 
employment for the intelligence and 
the industry of man, and to supply 
the means of enabling his faculties 
to come into full play. To a com- 
mercial and manufacturing state like 
ours, war, wherever it may happen 
to rage, must be profitable, and the 
Nearer to ourselves the more so ; pro- 
vided always, that it does not approach 
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so near as to injure the seats and 
sources of our,industry. . 

The late war, perhaps the most. uni-, 
versal that ever raged,-was exactly to 
us latterly of the most advantageous 
kind. It called for demands on the 
monied interest, in the shape of taxes 
and loans, far beyond the most san-~ 
guine anticipations of the most prodi- 

statesmen ; and they were answer- 
ed with a spirit of alacrity and liberali- 
ty commensurate to the magnitude 
of the circumstances, and calculated 
to enable every trader and manufac- 
turer to exert all his energies. In-, 
stead, therefore, of the war occasion- 
ing to us any waste, it presented im- 
measurable fields for enterprize and 
invention of every kind. Our popu- 
lation increased more rapidly than it 
had ever done in any period of peace ; 
the produce of our machines and our 
industry exceeded all belief and all 
demands ; and the very support of the 
fleets and armies in the most distant 
regions, instead of becoming a drain 
upon the country, became the means 
of assisting the immortal prodigies of 
patriotism and exertion which the 
kingdom so nobly performed. In the 
wake of the navy, fleets of merchant- 
men were seen, loaden with every com« 
modity that the forces on board might 
require, or for which the countries 
they were destined to protect or sub- 
due were supposed likely to afford 
purchasers. The armies were also 
similarly attended by. the agents. of 
the merchants,. and the produce and 
manufactures of England were found 
wherever her standards were display 
ed. Thus, instead of sending money 
out of the country to pay the troops, 
we sent our manufactures, the surs 
plus of our productive industry ; and, 
in the form of mercantile profit, ace 
tually taxed the most remote coun 
tries. to contribute to our means: of 
carrying on the war. ‘ 

But it may be said, that still, as 
Government had to pay the bills ree 
mitted in lieu of the prices received, 
in gold and silver, for the goods, the 
effect to the country .at home must 
have been the same. But it was not 
re A and the reason is ate we a en 

ills, in the process towards payment, 
operated as a portion of the circulating 
medium, giving facility and energy to 
mercantile speculations ; by which that 
artificial increase was produced in the 
value of land, to which I have refer- 





red'in my last letter, and which had 
the effect of reconciling the landed in- 
terest to the expenditure of the war. 
“O then,” say the Country Gentle- 
men, “ you are now admitting all we 
contend for. We confess that, simple, 
silly Gaffers as we are, we rejoiced in 
that inflated elevation of our rents ; 
but now we are convinced of our error ; 
and to shew our contrition for that 
folly, we are determined so to hamper 
and cripple the establishments occa- 
sioned — the war, that we will not 
leave a shilling to the Chancellor of 
the ee, ge to buy a quire of pa- 
per beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary.”——-Softly, gentlemen !—I can 
have no objection to your introducing 
the most rigid system of economy prac- 
ticable ; for the nee economy in 
the distribution of the revenue raised 
for the support of that portion of the 
community, who, together with the 
** Country Gentlemen” and the clergy, 
are enabled and entitled, by the mo- 
dern circumstances of society, to live 
free from actual labour, the more 
members will you be able to add to 
the number of those who are so for- 


tunate as to participate in the fund. 
But I deny that you have any better 


RIGHT to consider yourselves at t- 
er liberty to deal and dabble with the 
incomes of those who have been bred 
up in the public service, as it is called, 
than you have to put the clergy on 
half-pay, or than the army aud navy 
have to disband you and reduce your 
allowances. It is true, that you have 
long been in the practice of consider- 
ing yourselves as privileged to do so ; 
and perhaps until the stock of public 
wealth had become so great as to en- 
cumber and shut up the avenues to 
employment, there was no harm in al- 
lowing you to go on in your delu- 
sion. But now the case is different ; 
and a class of men has been formed 
by the late wars—in the public ser- 
vice—whose habits, if the means of 
employment were open to them, are 
not well fitted for secular concerns, 
but who, in consequence of the want 
of employment, have as natural a right 
as you or the cl to require that 
the means seovided for their sup- 
port should not be diminished, until 
they. are enabled to change their ba- 
bits. To reduce yourselves and the 
to half your regular incomes, 

ith.as blind a to consequences 
as you have f the Government to 
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do with respect to the class whose 
cause and rights I advocate, and to 
appropriate the saving to the reduction 
of the national debt, would apparently 
be a great relief to the country. But, 
gentlemen, the national debt has been 
too rapidly reduced, and the sinking 
fund, together with the reduction of 
the taxes, has had the effect of throw- 
ing too much capital into the market, 
and has prevented the government 
from so acting on the mass accumu- 
lated in private hands, as to render it 
available to the creation of new means 
of employment. 

But ‘‘ the Wrongheads” reply, they 
are perfectly aware that the sudden 
reduction of the public establishments 
has caused much suffering—all such 
things do cause distress—a gentleman 
cannot reduce the number of his do- 
mestics without doing so; and Go- 
vernment is in the condition of a land- 
lord, that must accommodate bis ex- 
penditure to his income. In this I 
conceive there is a great fallacy. Go- 
vernments do not resemble landlords, 
and the blunder is in supposing they 
do. Landlords are members of com- 
munities—their condition is eompared 
with that of other members of the 
communities to which they respective- 
ly belong. Whereas governments are 
entire systems within themselves, and 
they only resemble the relative condi- 
tion of landlords with respect to other 
governments. The British Government, 
as a member of the states of Christen- 
dom, is a very different thing to the 
British Government considered with 
respect to its own empire. I beg atten- 
tion to the distinction. 

If the income of a landlord falls 
short, and he is obliged to reduce the 
number of his servants, those whom 
he pays off are absorbed by the com- 
munity of which he is a member. But 
when the revenue of a government is 
curtailed, and the state is, in like man- 
ner, obliged to disband its servants, 
there is no community to absorb them. 
They remain within its bosom—they 
are what the Scottish law describes as 
sorners—those who, without pay ‘or 
duties to perform, hovered in the halls 
of the barons, and consumed the ineans 
of the regular retainers. They cease 
to be supported as soldiers, and are 
maintained as paupers. The taxes 
which furnished the pay to their more 
honourable vocation, are renewed in 
the shape of poor-rates. But the sa- 
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ving which a landlord makes by the 
disc of his servants, isto him clear 
gain. He contributes nothing to their 
maintenance ; the community provides 
for them. No greater fallacy exists in 
the speculations of “the Wrongheads,” 
with respect to the reduction of the 
Government establishments, than what 
is dictated by their “‘ ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation,” in supposing that 
there is my common principle of re- 
semblance between one of theinselves 
and Government, the heart of the em- 
pire through which so much of the 
public wealth, as is represented by the 
revenue, circulates—diffusing health 
and vigour throughout the body poli- 
tic. Indeed, so firmly am I persuaded, 
Sir, that the main cause of the present 
stagnation in the means of employ- 
‘ment, is in the rash and inordinate 
diminution of the taxes, and the re- 
ductions consequent, that I am con- 
vinced, were the whole amount of the 
taxes allotted to the actual expenses 
of Government, independent of the 
interest of the national debt taken off, 
there would be no change for the bet- 
ter among us; on the contrary, our 


evils would he aggravated. We are 
at this moment, by the aids of mecha- 


nical inventions, in a condition to un- 
dersell all the world. The price of 
human labour among us is reduced to 
a mere fraction. A child, for a few 
shillings a week, is able to perform 
among us the work of more than a 
score of adults. It is therefore ridi- 
culous to institute comparisons be- 
tween the price of labour in this coun- 
try and the price in any other. The 
thing does not admit of comparison. 
What effect, then, could the suppres- 
sion of all the taxes have on the pro- 
ductive powers of our machinery ? 
for it is with respect to them, and 
not to the price of human labour, as 
affecting trade and commerce, that the 
jet of the question lies. But let us 
suppose for a moment, that the taxes 
were all reduced, or that, in our com- 
plex and ancient monarchical society, 
with .all our habitual predilections, 
traditional habits and tastes, and that 
infinitude of wants which the genius 
of trade and art is ever augmenting, 
Joseph Hume, and the other one-eyed 
economists, could introduce a system 
of administration as bare as that of the 
young -republican community of the 
state of New Y ork— What would be the 
consequence? Have we unappropria- 
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ted public lands, to which, at a trifling 
expense, the disbanded public servants 
can retire and become farmers? Have 
we the American capital in timber, 
ready for the cutting, to furnish at once 
immediate abodes and implements, 
and the means of procuring, by barter 
or sale, other necessaries? We have 
not ; and what then is to become of 
our public servants ? They must serve 
to swell the multitude of paupers ; 
and all the excitement which exists in 
our affluent community would gradual- 
ly become extinct—the liberality that 
gives encouragement to art would lan- 
guish without means. Genius, the glo- 
rious leader of man to virtue, and to 
wisdom and happiness, and all that con- 
stitute the temporal rewards of the in- 
tellectual being, would droop and stand 
still, and with it society. The high- 
ways would become untrodden, and 
the briar and bramble again encumber 
the paths of social intercourse. Your 
superb canals, in consequence of the 
small retail that would succeed to the 
mighty dealings of your princely mer- 
chants, becoming useless, would spread 
into pestiferous marshes ; and a chill 
and pare , Meagre and pusillani-~ 
mous race oF * doleful creatures,” be 
seen flitting in the ruins of those hal- 
lowed homes, from which, with 
“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
The lords of human kind” 
went forth to succour or to chastise 
the nations and kingdoms of the earth. 
But the evil is—and we are no lon- 
ger able to bear it, say “ the Wrong- 
heads”—our lands must be sold for 
our creditors, and the race of the 
“Gentlemen of England” become de- 
teriorated for ever. There is no occa- 
sion for any such despairing, if you 
will only recollect that noble senti- 
ment, which was spoken in thunder 
at Trafalgar for your safety, “‘ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his du- 
ty.”—Do your duty ; accommodate the 
standard of your rents to the natural 
value of the land ; and instead of cla- 
mouring to Government that the taxes 
may be taken off from luxuries, to be 
replaced inthe shape of poor-rates—for 
such is the effect of what you want— 
strengthen the hands of Government 
—enable ministers to colonize on @ 
large scale—supply in continued taxes 
the means of transporting such por- 
tions of the population as cannot find. 
means of pv t at home, to 
other regions, where, in the form of . 





colonies, they may become customers 
to your traders, and raise new markets 
for your manufacturers. It was a fa- 
tal error, at the close of the war, that 
those enlightened men, who are so 
richly imbued with the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, and whose opinions have so 
great an influence in the state, did not 
advert to the probable motives which 
induced the great conquerors among 
the ancients, at the close of victorious 
wars, to found cities and plant colo- 
nies,—perhaps to prevent those evils 
which the sudden dispersion of armies 
would then, as now, have produced. 
At least, it cannot -be questioned, 
had large colonial settlements been at 
once formed, entirely at the public 
expense, from the forces before dis- 
banding them, that by this time we 
might have had flourishing towns to 

e with on coasts still unpeopled ; 
and instead of poor-rates beyond en- 
durance—and work-houses and jails 
filled with paupers and criminals, we 
would have had industrious commu- 
nities constituted by those brave men 
who have exalted the British name, 
but whose privations and sufferings 
are working that terrible return on the 
agricultural interest, which the ingra- 
titude of the ‘‘ Country Gentlemen” 
deserves. 

‘There is another point on which 
* the Wrongheads” are equally mis- 
taken, and imperfectly informed. Ha- 
ving felt themselves justified in throw- 
ing idle that vast body of able men, 
whom the exigencies of the war may 
be said to have created, and thereby 
having at once effected a reduction in 
the taxes, and an increase in the poor- 
rates, they carry this selfish miscon- 
ception of their duty still farther, and 
both in and out of Parliament openly 
talk of reducing the national debt, by 
wiping off a part of it. Nothing is 
certainly more easy than to be disho- 
nest ; and it, no doubt, sounds very 
feasible to say, what a blessing it would 
be to the nation, were we relieved from 
that vast amount of taxes which goes 
into the pockets of the fundholders. But 
it seems to be forgotten, that there is 
no capital opposite to the public @ebt. 
The capital which was advanced to 
Government, and by which the annui- 
ties secured in the taxes were consti- 
tuted, has been dissipated in supply- 
ing the wants of the unproductive 
class, formed by levies and the de- 
mands of the public service. The an- 
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nuities, that is, the interest of the 
debt, paid to the fundholder, is all 
that is now available of the enormous 
capital of a thousand millions. 

Now, Sir, if the fundholders may 
be considered an unproductive class, 
living on the taxes, I would ask the 
Country Gentlemen, what would be 
the effect to themselves, were that class 
removed out of the markets to which 
the produce of their estates are sent 
for sale? Iwould ask them, what would 
be the consequences, were all the an- 
nuitants dependant on the public di- 
vidends reduced to the condition of 
paupers?—for such would be the effect 
of wiping off the debt. Or if it be too 
strong to put such an extreme case, 
nobody having as yet proposed an en- 
tire extinction of the debt by the 
spunge, but only a composition with 
the public creditor, let us suppose 
that the Country Gentlemen, using 
their legislative powers only for their 
own particular advantage, as they ap- 
pear so inclined to do, are only dispo- 
sed to be but a little dishonest—only 
disposed to commit a larceny, without 
the smallest intention of going so far 
as burglary—willing to be pickpock- 
ets, but still having cowardice and 
character enough not to commit high- 
way robbery—and that they wish, in 
the first place, in the beginning of the 
spoliation, not to go beyond a reduc- 
tion of twenty or thirty per cent on 
the income of the fundholders. Be it 
so ; certainly the evil will only be in 
that proportion. But as there is no 
capital opposite to the taxes that would 
thereby be reducible, a proportional 
diminution in the amount of the means 
of expenditure would still take place, 
and those who can now spend a hun- 
dred pounds per annum, would only 
be able to spend seventy or eighty ; 
so that the sum taken from the income 
of the fundholders, would be so much 
taken from the money that is disbur- 
sed in the purchase of agricultural 
produce and manufactures. It will be 
said, however, that though this is true 
in one respect, it does not hold so in 
principle ; for the money paid in taxes 
would, by such an arrangement, re- 
main in the pockets of the people ; and 
though the fundholders would be sub- 
jected to privations, the people would 
have so much more to spend, and 
thereby the one thing would balance 
the other. 

But, Sir, who are the people ?—Are 

12 
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they the Country Gentlemen ?—The 
whole supposition of the effect that 
would ensue is founded on a fallacy, 
arising from the error of applying an 
abstract principle to practical matters, 
and yo an erroneous conception of 
_ who the fundholders are. Sir, at this 
time the fundholders have an immedi- 
ate interest and stake in the commu- 
nity, equal in amount, perhaps, to 
pt than a third of the shiaie velne 
of the rental of the kingdom; and 
they comprehend, directly and indi- 
rectly, perhaps a greater number of 
persons than all the landlords put to- 
gether. For although, on the books of 
the Bank of England, the number of 
the public creditors, consisting of bank- 
ers, individuals, brokers, and agents, 
be comparatively insignificant, yet all 
those who have deposit accounts with 
bankers and agents are indirectly fund- 
holders,—the money which they de- 
er bein genanelly vested in the 
nds. This is perhaps not generally 
so considered ; the common opinion 
being, that the bankers, for example, 
discount bills with the monies depo- 
sited with them. But is this the case 
with bankers who issue their own 
notes? On the contrary, is it not the 
fact, that the bankers who issue their 
own notes are all fundholders? And, 
with those who do not issue their own 
notes, is it not the fact, that excepting 
a floating capital for the convenience 
of discounting to their customers, all 
the balances left in their hands by 
their customers are commonly vested 
in public securities? Thus it is that 
the interests of the fundholders are ra- 
mified to the remotest parts of the 
country ; and the most distant High- 
landers, who join the small savings of 
ir parsimony, in order to be taken 
by the drover to some Lowland Bank, 
may be said to be fundholders. By the 
institution of the Savings Banks, the 
capitals of which are, with few excep- 
tions, all vested, either directly or in- 
directly, in the funds, almost every 
labourer and servant in the kingdom 
is becoming a fundholder. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more erroneous, than 
to consider the fundholders as limited 
to those who actually hold stock in 
the books of the Bank of England. 
Now, Sir, what. would be the fiscal 
effects, to say nothing of the probable 
political consequences, of the universal 
consternation that would ensue, were, 
_ Vor. XII. 
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we shall say, twenty-five per cent de- 
ducted from the amount of the in- 
comes of the fundholders, without re- 
ference to those of any other class of 
the community? Were the reduction 
made over all, no evil would arise ; 
but a coercive impoverishment of one 
class of the community, to say nothing 
of its injustice in a moral sense, could 
not fail to add to the distress which is 
every where at present felt, in so much, 
as it would be twenty-five per cent 
less than the sum commonly expend- 
ed in the market; and, generally 
speaking, few persons are in the prac- 
tice of saving much on the interest of 
what is called their lying money. 

But it may be said, that, admitti 
all this, the question is not answer 
with respect to the beneficial conse- 
quences that would arise from those 
who pay the twenty-five per cent. to 
the fundholders, having the money to 

nd themselves. I think, however, 

at in a practical sense it is answered, 
and that the objection is founded on a 
theoretical distinction of no value in 
the common estimate of human af- 
fairs. For I have shewn, that the 
manifold ramifications of society in this 
country have made almost every per- 
son, who has either saved money, or 
has dealings with bankers, liable to 
be affected by any change which may 
be operated on the amount paid in 
dividends to the public creditors. It 


is, I acknowledge, po args! true, 
e ho de- 


that merchants and others, w 

\rive their income from the manage- 
ment of skill or capital, would be be- 
nefitted by a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent on the amount of taxes raised 
to pay the fundholders. But that must 
be taken with a sweeping qualification. 
For it would be necessary to shew that 
merchants have no occasion for bank 


- transactions, no occasion for discounts, 


and that artisans, dependent on their 
skill, have capitals sufficient to enable 
them to complete their articles, and to 
bring them for sale without assistance ; 
and also that they always find ready- 
money purchasers, or can afford to give 
credit. Now, as that is not the case in 
the state in which society exists among 
us, and the fact being, that the mer- 
chant and artisan are dependent on the 
banking system, which system is de- 
endent on the funding system, it fol- 
‘lows of course, that whatever affects 
the funding system must necessarily 
4D 
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affect them ; and that any reduction 
‘on the amount paid from the public 
revenue to the fan dholders; would in 
effect be a diminution in the means, 
or rather in the capital, which is at 
present employed in assisting the ope- 
rations of the merchants and manu- 
facturers ; and that no class would so 
immediately feel the consequences of 
an attack on the funds, as that class 
who, by the sources of their income, 
seem at present to have the least con- 
nexion with the fluctuations of stock. 
In‘truth, and’ beyond all dispute, the 
state of society in this country is such 
at this time, that we cannot afford a 
greater reduction of taxation than has 
already taken place, and whieh, in my 
opinion, has been carried too far. Our 
capital is already greater than our 
wants. It is markets and customers 
that we require, and not measures 
which have for their object the de- 
taching of capital from the amount in 
circulation, and leaving it idle and 
heavy in the hands of the omy 
But it’ does not therefore follow, be- 
cause I thus contend for the preserva- 
tion of the existing amount of public 
annuities, that I advocate the conti- 
nuation of any prodigality that may 
‘Be found in the administration of thre 


public departments. That is a matter 
on which no difference of opinion can 
exist, and it has no relation to the 
question I have thus presumed to ob- 
trude upon your attention. But there 
is one thing connected with it, which 
does bear on the question, and which 


I think of the most particular conse- 
quence. I allude toa doctrine broach- 
ed in the House of Commons by Mr 
Hume, with respect to making the 
eolonies maintain themselves. - 
Sir, the British empire is a commer- 

ial coy , constituted by the mo- 
ther country, and the colonies. India, 
till lately, was the only province of the 
dominions, that at all resembled the 
connexion, which the ancient conquer- 
ors formed between their parent states 
and oh ge ee they su co 3 and 
aceordingly, there the principles of an- 
eient policy have bostwinslyand praper- 
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ly adopted. But elsewhere, the wealth 
employed on the soil, and embarked in 
the trade, was British capital, and the 
profits arising from it was ultimately 
returned to thiscountry. The West In- 
dian Islands were as much British, as 
the West Indian Docks, in the Isle of 
Dogs, and they contributed, by the 
stimulus they occasioned, and the cir- 
culation which they gave rise to, in 
the floating capital of the empire, as 
directly to the means and resources of 
the state as Yorkshire itself, and on 
this account they are as justly entitled 
to British protection. There has, I al- 
low, grown up in those islands, and in 
other colonies, a stock of private wealth 
independant of what may be said to be 
— = the home interest ; and _ 
aps the time may be coming, a 
is ; hand, when Ne wealth ‘tould be 
rendered available to the general inte- 
rests of the whole British community. 
But the mode of doing this is not by 
throwing off the colonies, which, to 
pt them to maintain themselves, it 
would virtually be, but to devise some 
mode of concentrating all the provin- 
cial interests of the empire into one fo- 
cus. For it is manifest, as a principle, 
that, practically speaking, it is mage 
sible to make the colonies support their 
own expenses. Natural and local cir- 
cumstances, and political relations, pre- 
vent it. The very winds, by their con- 
stancy in the West Indies, are opposed 
to it. A navy is required for the pro- 
tection of the islands. But which of 
them is, or how are they to be made 
to support that navy, which, be it ob- 
served, also protects other British inte- 
rests besides those vested in the islands. 
But this is a topic by much too multi- 
farious and important to be discussed 
here, and I have only adverted to it for 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
our readers to it, as one of the many 
insane schemes, to which ‘the Wrong- 
heads” are leading their country, not 
with the view, but with the effect.of in- 
creasing the evils of our present state. 
BANDANA. 
Glasgow, 2d November, 1822. 


THE LANARK MEETING. 


I had completed this letter, when a 
friend drew my attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the Lanark county meet- 
ing, holden at Hamilton, on Wednes- 
day the 23d October last,—~his Grace 


the Duke of Hamilton in the chair. 
The purposes for which that meeting 
was convened, were to take into con- 
sideration—Ist, A communication re- 
lative to the agricultural state of the 
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ety 3 2d, The price of labour con- 
nected with agriculture, and articles 
of consumption of the farming interest. 

What was the object of the latter sub- 
ject of consideration, whether to form 
- @ CONSPIRACY against the wages of the 
labouring poor, or a generous proposi- 
tion on the part of the assembled Gaf- 
fers and “‘ Wrongheads,” that instead 
of bread and cheese, oatmeal porridge 
and skim-milk, the -“‘ articles of con- 
sumption” of the farming interest should 
hereafter be roast-beef and plum-pud- 
ding, I cannot undertake positively to 
assert ; but if it was the former, it would 
appear thatthe meetingdid notpa rE to 
discuss the subject ; and if I may judge 
by the report of their proceedings, I 
may venture to say it was nothing like 
the latter ; for all the farago of igno- 
rant and dishonest nonsense which was 
talked on the occasion, related to what 
I have already adverted to, namely— 
the wish, inclination, and preTEeRMI- 
NATION, if possible, on the part of the 
“ Wrongheads,” to defraud the fund- 
holders 


The business was opened by a speech 
from his Grace of Hamilton, which, to 
do him but justice, was temperate 
enough ; but he cuekooed the old song 
of reduction, delivering it as his wise 
opinion, that he was not aware of any 
other plan that could be adopted at 
present, but only economy and re- 
TRENCHMENT by the government ror 
THE RELIEF of the LANDLORD. I notice 
this the more particularly, as coming 
from the Duke of Hamilton, not as his 
Grace’s individual opinion, but as a 
sentiment common to the landed in- 
terest, and expressive of their absurd 
notion, that because they are “ the 
Country Gentlemen,” they are of course 
* the country,” and that government is 


not to think of what may be the con- 


sequences of retrenchment to others, 
but ought to retrench for no other end 
or purpose, save only “ the relief of 
the landlord.” 

After the Duke, it seems one Dr 
Clarke rose, and in a marvellous feast 
of “ cauld kail het again” radical doc- 
trines, garnished with a plentiful ig- 
norance of political economy, openly 
advocated the pick-pocket princi les of 
“the Country Gentlemen.” The learn- 
ed Doctor stated, that the first cause of 
the agricultural distress was taxation ; 
the next a change from war to peace ; 
and then he went onto state, that since 
the year 1765 or thereby, this country 
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(what countty ?) has been uniformly 
an importing country till of late years. 
On what authority does he make this 
assertion? Did henever hearof the 13th 
of Geo. III., which continued the par- 
liamentary bounty first granted upon 
the exportation of corn in 1688, the ori- 
gin of which bounty, as described by 
Dr Adam Smith, refleets as much credit 
on the wiseacres of that timie, as the 
recent corn bills do on the Gaffers of 
our own day. “ The Country Gentle. 
men, who then composed a still great~ 
er proportion of the legislature than 
they do at present, had felt that the 
money price of corn was falling.” It 
was a time of ‘agricultural distress, 
and the bounty was an expedient to 
raise the price artificially, says Dr 
Smith, “‘ but the government of King 
William was not then fully settled. It 
was in no condition to refuse anything 
to the Country Gentlemen.”—But to 
return to Dr Clarke of Easter Moffat. 

** The experience,” says he, “ of half 
a century, induced most persons to 
form an opinion, that this country was 
not able to supply itself with bread- 
corn. This opinion, together with the 
great consumption during the war, 
which has now failed—the protection 
supposed to be given by the late corn 
bills—the opening the ports without 
restraint betwixt Britain and Ireland, 
—all these causes together have occa 
sioned an increased cultivation, and a 
glut in all the markets of the king- 
dom.” Was there evér such “a shal- 
low Pomona” ‘as this? why, not one of 
all these things which fhe Doctor enu- 
merates is itself a sufficient cause, but 
is the immediate and palpable effect 
of one general and deeper principle— 
the prosperity of the country, which 
set forward with a regular and con- 
stantly increasing tide, from the peace. 
of 1763. 

“* The fourth and last cause,” says 
the Doctor, “‘ of which I shall take no- 
tice, is the derangement of the cur- 
rency ;” and after jabbering about Mr 
Peel's bill, and the other trash and 
nonsense that has sickened the public 
about the Bank Restriction act, he esti- 
mates the effect of that act to have been 
a depreciation in the value of commodi- 
ties, to the amount of 50 per cent. Bra- 
vo, Doctor! There’s nothing like a good 
dose when you are at it. And then ha-« 
ving made this estimate, he proceeds 
to tell us, that “ the act directing a re- 
turn to cash payments, has caused a 
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depreciation in most kinds of property 
not affected by taxation to the amount 
of 50 per cent.” I quote this to shew, 
that he has not laid hold of the argu- 
ments of which he attempts to grasp 
the tails and fins. The Bank Restric- 
tion act depreciated the value of com- 
modities 50 hey poets a oes 
abrogation of that act also deprecia 

the value of commodities 50 per cent. 
Better still, Doctor —And thus we are 
bound to conclude, that by the opera- 
tion of these two acts, the value of com- 
modities has been depreciated 100 per 
cent. Here are all our sufferings most 
satisfactorily explained ! and this stuff 
was addressed to a meeting of gentle- 
men, who might have known that prac- 
tically, Mr Peel’s bill has produced no 
effect at all—that gold practically has 
not been substituted for paper—and 
that the circulating medium has not 
been diminished by the legal and the- 
oretical change, but only by the dimi- 
nished transactions between dealers, 
by which there are fewer bills dis- 
counted, and by the reduced — 
tureof Government, both of which have 
occasioned less of the circulating me- 
dium to be issued. But the Doctor 
tells us, that the public creditors gave 
only ten, or twelve, or fourteen shil- 
lings, and will now, “ in the enhanced 
value of gold, receive twenty-one.” 

«T maintain,” says he, “‘ that where- 
as the lender only gave ten, twelve, or 
fourteen shillings, if he receive back 
an equai sum, he has no reason to com~ 
plain of breach of faith.” 

I shall spare the poor Doctor from 
what I might say on the principle 
eouched in this nefarious sentence, 
but only observe, that he is quite aware 
of it—which makes it the more repre- 
hensible, for afterwards he. admits, 
that “ most of the persons who held 
money in the funds or otherwise, at 
the time of the Bank Restriction act, 
have d the nature of their pro- 
perty.” That is, the fundholders now 
are not those money-lenders who lent 
at ten, twelve, or fourteen shillings, but 
another race of persons, who have bought 
up the interest of the original fund- 
holders at - —— mtn sy 
say, at eighteen shillings per ‘ 
‘And so, Doctor, you would oblige these 

s to take ten, twelve, or fourteen 
shillings for what they paid eighteen. 
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But to do the poor Doctor justice, it 
is manifest that he does not know 
what the funds are—he does not know 
that there is no property opposite to 
the public debt, but only indefinite an- 
nuities secured on the taxes ; and that 
it has happened, by the diminution 
in the means of employing capital, 
that the value of the purchase-money 
of these annuities has increased fr 
ten, twelve, or fourteen shillings ‘in 
the pound, to eighteen. He also seems 
not to comprehend the difference be- 
tween a speculator in those annuities, 
and a permanent purchaser. The loan- 
contractors with Government, were 

culators who did not bargain for 
themselves, but for their chance with 
the monied interest, and their profit 
consisted chiefly in the advantage 
which they derived from the difference 
between the rate of contract and the 
rate at which they could sell the annu- 
ities to the capitalists. The value of 
the annuities derived from the funds 
has risen, as every other vendible 
commodity does ; and it would be as 
sensible and honest to propose, that 
those who have sold estates long ago 
at low prices, should, upon tendering 
the money they received for them at 
the time, be entitled to get them back, 
with all the improvements made on 
them since, as to think of paying off 
the present race of public creditors at 
the rate which Government originally 
contracted for the loans with the mo- 
ney-lenders. 

But I am wasting my time in trou- 
bling you with taking so much no- 
tice of this silly assemblage of Wrong- 
heads. The only way that the fund- 
holder can be attacked, is by a re- 
duction of his dividends—and the ef- 
fects of that I have adverted to in my 
letter. Government, it is true, has, in 
perfect good faith, merged one class of 
stock into another, by which, in effect, 
a reduction of the amount of the divi- 
dends has been made ; but there is no 
other way of honestly reducing the va- 
lue of the fundholder’s property in the 
annuities secured on the taxes. As to 
the string of insane resolutions which 
the meeting adopted, if the Wrong- 
heads of Scotland do dare to form “a 
Corresponding Society,” such as the 
Solomons and Solons* of Lanarkshire 
propose, I hope Mr Peel will have 





® Query. Solan Geese.—C. N. 
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spirit enough to order Hogg’s Archy tion, and the head and leader of a con- 
Campbell, backed by our immortal spiracy, which has for its object the 
Warrender Bergerny,* to take their spoliation and plunder of a larger body 
Preses out of the chair by the lugand of the community than the landlords. 
the horn, as a radical sower. of sedi- 





* We are not sure if we have spelt this name properly, gor do we know who the in- 
dividual alluded to is, unless it be that blasphemous nage W—— B———., who 
transmitted to us a most shocking parody, by himself, on Bailie Cleland’s account of 
“ the King’s Visit, as far as the city of Glasgow was concerned.” Nothing has prevented 
us from noticing the Bailie’s work, but our own admirable anticipation in * the Ga- 
thering of the West,” of the learned_and tasteful historian’s account of the Provost's 
coach and the green and white footmen, who were so well powdered for the occasion. 
His work is so replete with all the beauties we had anticipated, that the fear of having 
it ae ourselves, alone deters us from enriching our columns with a republica- 
tion.—C. N. 





A TWIST-IMONY, IN FAVOUR OF GIN-TWIST, 


An humble imitation of that admirable Poem, the Ex-ale-tation of Ale, attributed 
by grave authors to git Andrews, on which point is to be consulted, Fran- 
cts, Lord Verulam, a celebrated Philosopher, who has been lately be-scoped-and 
tendencied by Macvey Napier, Esq. 

Running Index of 


1. Matters. 
Art one in the morn, as I went staggering home, Proem. 
With nothing at all in my hand, but my fist, 
At the end of the street, a good youth I did meet, - 
Who ask’d me to join in a jug of gin-twist. 


2. - 
“ Though ’tis late,” I replied, “‘ and I’m muggy beside, nae 
Yet, an offer like this I could never resist ; 
So let’s waddle away, sans a moment's delay, 
And in style we'll demolish your jug of gin-twist.”” 


3. 
The friends of the grape, may boast of rich Cape, 
Hock, Claret, Madeira, or Lachryma Christ, 
But this muzzle of mine was never so fine, 
As to value them more.than a jug of gin-twist. 


4. 
The people of Nantz, in the Kingdom of France, 
Bright brandy they brew, liquor not to be hiss’d ; 
It may do as a dram, but, ’tis not worth a damn, 
When water’d, compared with a jug of gin-twist. 


5. 
Antigua, Jamaica,—they certainly make a 
G species of rum, which should ne’er be distniss’d ; 
It is splendid as but never, you dog, 
Esteem it as punch, like a jug of gin-twist. 


6. 
Ye Bailies of Glasgow ! Wise men of the West ! 
Without your rum bowls, you'd look certainly tristes ; 
Yet I laugh when I’m told, that liquor so cold 
Is as good as a foaming het jug of gin-twist. 


7. 
The bog-trotting Teagues, in clear whisky delight 
Preferring potsheen to all drinks that exist ; : 
I grieve, ne’ertheless, that it does not possess 
The juniper smack of a jug of gin-twist. 





The Celtic. 


Porter and ale. 


A Twist-imony in Favour of Gin- Twist. 


8. 
Farintosh and Glenlivet, I hear, are the boast 
Of those breechesless heroes, the Sons of the Mist ; 
But, may I go choke, if that villainous smoke 
I’d name in a day with a jug of gin-twist. 


9. 
Yet the Celtic I love, and should join them, by Jove! 
Though Glen should vow I'd no right to enlist ; 
For that Chief, fo you see, I’d not care a bawbee, 
If strongly entrench’d o’er a jug of gin-twist. 


10. 
One rule they lay down is the reason, I own, 
Why from joining their plaidéd array I desist ; 
Because they declare, that no one shall wear 
Of breeches a pair, o’er their jugs of gin-twist. 


11. 
This is plainly absurd, I give you my word, 
Of this bare-rump’d reg’lation I ne’er saw the gist ; 
In my gay corduroys, can’t these philabeg boys 
Suffer me to get drunk o’er my jug of gin-twist ? 


12. 
In India they smack a liquor called rack, 
Which I never quaff’d, (at least that I wist ;) 
I’m told ’tis like tow in its taste, and if so, 
Very different stuff from a jug of gin-twist. 


13. 
As for porter and ale—'fore Gad, 1 turn pale, 
When people on such things as these can insist ; 
ae | may do for dull clods, but, by all of the gods! 
They are hog-wash when match’d with a jug of gin-twist. 


14. 
Why tea we import, I could never conceive ; 
To the mandarin folk, to be sure, it brings grist ; 
But in our western soils, the spirits it spoils, 
While to heaven they are raised by a jug of gin-twist. 


15. 
Look at Hazlitt and Hunt, most unfortunate pair ! 
Black and blue from the kicks of a stern satirist ; 
But would Mynheer Izzaxp once trouble their gizzard, 
If bohea they exchanged for a jug of gin-twist? 


16. 
Leibnitz held that this earth was the first of all worlds, 
And no wonder the buck was a firm optimist ; 
For ’twas always his use, as a proof to adduce, 
Of the truth of his doctrine, a jug of gin-twist. 


17. 
It cures all the v: and mulligrub capers ; 
It makes you tik e Howard, the philanthro-pist ; 
Woe, trouble, and pain, that bother your brain, 
Are banish’d out clean, by a jug of gin-twist. 


18. 
You turn up your nose at all of your foes, 
Abuse you, traduce you, they may if they list ; 
The lawyers, I’m sure, would look very poor, 
If their clients would stick to their jugs of gin-twist. 
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19. 

There’s Leslie, my friend, who went ramstam to law, _ Mr Leslie and Dr 
Because Perre had styled him a poor Hebraist ; an ecubueen 

And you see how the Jury, in spite of his fury, 
Gave him comfort: far less than one jug of gin-twist. 


20. 
And therefore, I guess, Sir, the celebre Professor, “ Leslie and Kit 
Even though culpably quizz’d as a mere sciolist, on 
Would have found it much meeter, to have laugh’d at old Petre, 
And got drunk with Kit North o’er a jug of gin-twist. 


* * * * Stranguary. 
* * * * 

? * © * * cd * * 

, Re Th a jug of gin-twist. 


Its medical virtues 
+ cs e * 


22. 
By its magical aid, a toper is made, Brockden Brown. 
Like Brockden Brown’s hero, a ventriloquist ; 
For my belly cries out, with an audible shout, 
“ Fill up every chink with a jug of gin-twist.” 


23. ‘ 
Geologers all, great, middling, and small, Cosmogony. 
Whether fiery Plutonian or wet Neptunist, 
Most gladly, it seems, seek proofs for their schemes, 
In the water, or spirit, of a jug of gin-twist. 


24. 
These grubbers of ground, (whom God may confound !) 
Forgetting transition, trap, hornblende, or schist, 
And all other sorts, think only of quartz— 
I mean, of the quarts in a jug of gin-twist. 


De 
Though two dozen of verse-I’ve contriv’d to ‘rehearse, Parnassus. 
Yet still I can sing like a true melodist ; 
For they are but asses, who think that Parnassus 
In spirit surpasses a jug of gin-twist. 


26. 
It makes you to speak Dutch, Latin, or Greek ; The Massora, 
Even learning Chinese very much ’twould assist : 
I'll discourse you in Hebrew, provided that ye brew 
A most Massorethical jug of gin-twist. - 


% 27. 
When its amiable stream, all enveloped in steam, The Picturesque 
Is dash’d to and fro by a vigorous wrist, 
How sweet a cascade every moment is made 
By the artist who fashions a jug of gin-twist ! 


28. 
Sweet stream ! there is none but delights in thy flow, 
Save that vagabond villain, the Whig atheist ; 
For done was the job for his patron, Sir Bob,* 
When he dared to wage war ’gainst a jug of gin-twist. 





* Sir R. Walpole; justly turned out for taxing gin. He was the last decent man, 
who committed Whiggery, nevertheless. 
: 18 





A Twist-imony in Favour of Gin- Twist. 


29. 
Don’t think, by its name, from Geneva it came, 
The sour little source of the Kirk Calvinist— 
A fig for Jack Calvin, my processes alvine 
Are much more rejoiced by a jug of gin-twist. 


, 


30. 
Michael Angelo Let the Scotsman delight in malice and spite, 
Taylor Esa: M-P- ‘The black-legs at Brookes’s, in hazard or whist ; 
Tom Dibdin in books—Micky Taylor in cooks, 
My pleasure is fix'd in a jug of gin-twist. 


31. 
Precious stones. Though the point of my nose grow as red as a rose, 
Or rival in hue a superb amethyst, 
Yet no matter for that, I tell you ’tis flat, 
I shall still take a pull at a jug of gin-twist. 


32. 
There was old Cleobulus, who meaning to fool us, 
Gave out for his saying, TO METPON API3T” ; 
But he’d never keep measure, if he had but the pleasure 
Of washing his throat with a jug of gin-twist. 


33. 
There are dandies and blockheads, who vapour and boast 
Of the favours of girls they never have kiss’d ; 
That is not the thing, and therefore, by jing ! 
I kiss while I’m praising my jug of gin-twist. 


34. 
While over the glass, I should be an ass, 
To make moping love like a dull Platonist, 
That ne’er was my fashion, I swear that my passion 
Is as hot as itself for a jug of gin-twist. 


‘ 35. 
Gerarra Although it is time to finish my rhyme, 
Gadrarra. Yet the subject’s so sweet, I can scarcely desist ; 
While its grateful perfume is delighting the room, 
How can I be-mute o'er a jug of gin-twist ? 


36. 
Govsaverns Yet since I’ve made ont, without any doubt, 
ee Of its merits and glories a flourishing list, 
Let us end: with a toast, which we cherish the most, 
Here’s “ Gop save THE Kine !” in a glass of gin-twist. 


37. 
Then I bade him good night in a most jolly plight, 
But I’m sorry to say that my footing I miss’d ; 
All the stairs I fell down, so I batter’d my crown, 
And got two black eyes from a jug of gin-twist. 








Voy, 
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THE MAN=OF-WAR S-MAN. 


CHAP, VI. 


When the fair breeze of Heaven is so steadily blowing, 

And the stars of the blue sky are dazzling and glowing, 

And the throng’d milky way its pale light is bestowing, 
The Mid-Watch must surely be cheerful ?— 

Ah no !—for ’tis silent all—almost to weeping— 

So lonely, I never loved Middle-Watch keeping : 

For depend on’t, the while all your comrades are sleeping, 
The soul it gets lonely and fearful. 


Previous to placing our hero ori his 
first watch, we confess, we had some 
thoughts of explaining to our readers 
the manner in which they were regu- 
lated in our Navy, until it struck us 
how generally well known they alrea- 
dy were to the great majority, and how 
comparatively useless it was, in our 
practical way, to be dilating on topics 
which many class books have long since 
agotorn topieces. On second thoughts, 
therefore, we have counted it better 


hausted with the bustle of the day, the 
last dug watch passed away in a quiet 
orderly manner, without any thing oc- 
curring or of notice, and was no 
sooner relieved, than Edward retired to 
his hammock. He was hardly stretch- 
ed out ere he was asleep, and hard- 
ly asleep ere his active imagination 
transported him back to his native 
city, and set him down, transported 
with joy, in the old happy circle of all 
his most intimate and dearest friends. 


, tom of t 


to continue our excellent narration, In this terrestrial paradise of the wan- 
me minor readers to the bot- derer and the emigrant, the golden 
e page for all the explanation hours flew rapidly away ; and his ani- 

that is necessary.* mal or sentient spirits had barely time 
As the weather continued fine, with to be roused to the most joyous pitch 

a steady moderate breeze, and both of elevation, when the gaudy illusion 
officers and men seemed somewhat ex- was rudely levelled by the Boatswain’s- 





* The nautical day commences, either by observation or account, at the sun's meri- 
dian, which is generally supposed to be our twelve o’clock neon on shore. At that mo- 
ment, the officer of the watch, or more commonly the master of the ship, orders the 
Marine sentinel to turn a half-hour sand-glass, which he has always in charge, and which 
has been previously run out, and strike eight bells forward ; which is accordingly done, 
and the dinner is pi No sooner is this glass run out, than the sentry calls, “* Strike 
the bell one, forward !’’ and again turns it—when the grog isi iately piped. When 
it runs out a second time, he again calls, ‘‘ Strike the bell two, forward !”—which is no 
sooner done, than the Boatswain’s-mate calls the afternoon watch. Thus he proceeds 
until he comes to the eighth bell; which is no sooner struck than the watch expires, 
and the grog is again pij Previous to this, however, in order to relieve the quarter- 
master, the helmsman, the look-out at the mast-head, and the sentinel at the faa; an 
individual of each of these classes of the watch below, goes, when the seventh bell has 
struck, to the Purser’s steward, gets his quartern of grog unmixed, takes his supper, 
and is ready, as soon as the eighth strikes, to rélieve his man with the rest of the watch. 
All hands now take supper; and when one bell again strikes, the first dog watch is 
called. This is only a watch of two hours; and accordingly, when the fourth bell has_ 
struck, the second. dog watch is called, which lasts other two hours, and brings the 
supposed time pretty accurately to our eight o’clock at night. By this time, how- 
ever, the hammocks having been piped down, the watch relieved generally retire to rest. 
The watch on deck, therefore, execute all the necessary duties of the ship until their 
eighth bell is struck, when the middle watch is called; and these again are relieved 
in the same time by the morning watch, who do the ship’s duty during other = 
bells; which brings the account of time to our eight o’clock in the morning, w 
breakfast is always piped. As usual, at one bell the forenoon watch is called, who do 
the duties of the deck, while the watch below are fumigating or scrubbing the lower 
deck, or probably mending their clothes; and thus they continue until the observation 
is again taken, if the weather is favourable, and any n correction made on the 
time lost or gained. When the eighth bell is once more struck, the day at sea is com- 
pleted, the glass is turned to commence a new one, the dinner is piped, and the watch 
called as before. 

Vou. XII. “4 E 
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mate’s shrill pipe and hoarse voice, as 
he bellowed down the hatchway, All 
the Larboard Watch, ahoy !—This was 
rather too much, but there was no al- 
ternative ;—Edward, therefore, after 
a few heavy and bitter sighs, hurried 
on his clothes, and sprung upon deck. 
* Aft there, Lavtdliesh to muster, 
d’ye hear!” bawled the impatient Boat- 
swain’s-mate, and aft he went to the 
Lenoir where stood the Mid- 
shipman of the watch, wrapped in a 
great coat of the most ponderous di- 
mensions, rubbing his eyes, while the 
ya, 2 pe held up his lantern 
im to muster by. No sooner 
was it over, than Edward was or- 
dered on the forecastle to relieve the 
look-out, who, after cautioning him to 
be icularly attentive in reportin 
to the quarter-deck any thing unus 
he might see a-head, and to answer 
smartly wheneyer he was hailed by 
the officer of the watch, left him to 
his solitary meditations melancholy 
enough ; for so strong was the contrast 
between the beautiful illusion of his 
brief slumbers, and his then actual 
state—a mere atom in the computed 
strength of a war vessel, and one, 
moreover, whose very existence was of 
far less value than the continued soli- 
dity of the merest plank of the ship— 
that it left an impression on his mind 
of such strength and tenacity as not 
to be easily got rid of. 

He was, however, speedily aroused 
from such disagreeable reflections, b 
the loud and repeated bawlings whi 
were made for Dennis Mahony, a fore- 
he grms of the watch, who had absent- 
ed himself from muster. After a long 
and careful search, both by the Boat- 
swain’s-mate, and the sergeant of Ma- 
rines, the latter appeared at the top of 
the fore hatchway, exclaiming in an- 
swer to the officer of the watch, “ that 
for certain it was his firm belief, the 
devil had taken him to himself, for the 
never a Mahony could he lay his nip- 
pers on in the hooker,” when the cover 
of the cutter on the booms sudden! 
e sak ay Arcstlur de cteet yrdgoeivars 

a above them, reply- 
ing to the sergeant—" By the powers, 
now, officer of the red, you hardly 
ter justice there, at all, at 

—The devil has taken him, has 
he ?—Aha, my jewel, Dennis knows a 
trick worth a of that ; for faith, 
and a bogey and he isn’t the boy 
that ever a devil or sergeant in the 
eountry will clapperclaw so asily.” 
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** Come down, you skulking lazy 
scoundrel, come down,” cried the se. 
cond Lieutenant, who had the watch ;— 
. ga the deuce took you up there, 
e ” 

**Auch !—auch !” cried Dennis, yawn- 
ing and coming slowly down, “‘the devil 
fetch me, your honour, if I can tell 
exactly ; but so it was, d’ye see, that 
finding my head a little too heavy for 
my own dear shoulders, or so, I just 
thought, thinks I, I'll go and be after 
looking after my own darling boat 
here ;—and so, your honour, I got in- 
to her, and put her all to rights—and 
IQ” 


** You fell asleep, I suppose,” in- 
terrupted the officer. 

“* Troth, and you may say it, your 
honour,” replied Dennis ; “‘ for some- 
how or other, I’ve never heard a single 
shake of a human tongue ever since, 
saving your honour’sown beautiful one, 
which, to be sure, was doing every 
thing but blessing poor Dennis Maho. 
ny, so it was.” 

** Very well, Master Mahony, very 
well,” said the officer: “ You may 
stand by to be reported to the Captain 
—that I gan tell you, you swab. In the 
meantime, to preyent that filthy mop 
of yours from getting so heavy again 
in my watch—for I’in certain. you've 
been drunk, you scoundrel—be so good 
as march your body off, to the fore 
yard’s-arm, and there cool yourself at 
your leisure, for the remainder of the 
watch.—Come, jump, you rascal, or 
worse may befall you.” 

* Och, och !” exclaimed poor Den- 
nis, “ and bad luck to me! May the 
devil fly away with me ; and plant me, 
like a murphy, in my own dear father’s 
potato-garden, county Kerry, says 


- Dennis Mahony !—The fore yard’s- 


arm, did your honour say ?—and in 
such a bloody cowld night, too? and 
the never a kerchief nor pee-jacket to 
cover me ?—Och, och ! = your ho- 
nour, do excuse me for this time. Just 
go for to think, how the blazes poor 
Dennis Mahony, and that’s myself, 
could do any other way than the way 
that he has done, when he was neither 
sensible of himself, nor heard ever a 
syllable of the matter, at all, at all.— 
Och, do, your honour !—plase do !” 

“¢ Away, you blackguard, away,” 
cried the Lieutenant warmly ; “‘ Jump, 
piri “teeceaii th tswain s- 
mate |” —— . 


** Ubbaboo !” shouted Dennis, pull- 
ing up his trowsers, “ I’ve had rather 
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teo much of him already, plase your 
honour. By the powers! if my shoul- 
ders wouldn’t pass current for a Yan- 
kee ensign, so nicely are they streaked. 
—No, no, the yard’s-arm for Dennis, 
if a welting’s the case——But, may it 
plase your goodness, your honour, since 
I must go, to allow me to go to the 
head ?” ‘ 

“ Get along, you lubber !” cried the 
officer, smiling, “ that’s all in my eye. 
However, go—and do you, Bird, go 
along with him, and see him aloft. On 
oe let him below !—d’ye hear 
me 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” growled the Boat- 
swain’s-mate, as the Lieutenant walk- 
ed away.—* Come, come, matey, off 
to the head with you.” 

Meanwhile poor Dennis, grievously 
affronted, mourned audibly ; ever and 
anon interrupted by Bird, who, irked 
and impatient, urged him on to his 
station of punishment. 

[Il just tell you what it is, Tom 
Bird,” cried Dennis, impatiently leap- 
ing in on the forecastle, “‘ and that is 
the short and the long on’t, for, soul of 
me, it’s truth. I knows my duty, and 
can do it, ay, by the powers, as well as 
you, or ere a he in the hooker ;—but 
who the devil ever heard of a poor fel- 
low’s being sent at midnight, to strad- 
dle a foreyard’s-arm for seven bells in 
this cursed cold quarter, with his neck, 
and his trotters, and his every thing, 
as bare as the hour he was born? Soul 
of me, *twould provoke the Pope him- 
self !—Harkee, Tom, there’s a fine fel- 
low, do let me slip below, for my 
pees, and pee-jacket—I'll not be a 
jitty. 

** No, no ;—can’t, can’t,” replied 


‘Bird ; Must obey orders,—so off you 


go. ’Sblood! you wouldn’t have me 
sent to bear you company, would you?” 

Poor Dennis was now completely at 
his wit’s end, and was moving slowly 
and sadly off towards the fore rigging, 
when our hero, still looking-out, very 
gallantly offered him both his shoes 
and pert jenkety would they fit him, 
alleging e could want them easily, 
es, e could walk about. 

* That’s my darling!” cried the 
overjoyed Dennis, shaking Edward 
bt by the hand. ‘‘ Fit me, ho- 
ney? by the bones of Saint Patrick, 
they’ve been. made for me.—Thank 
you, thank you, matey ; and maybe it 
may come in the way of Dennis Ma- 
hony to do you a better trick.—Good 
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bye, Tom Bird,” cried he, ascending 
the rigging,—‘* you can now tell Mr 
Officer-of-yours, that Dennis is seated 
cheek-by-jowl with the sheet-block ; 
and if you can chime in a word or two 
about the cowld night, you know, do, 
like a jewel, and Til thank you also,” 
He then continued his ascent in hi 
spirits, chaunting the following m 
ious flourish : 


‘¢ There was an old woman toss’d up in a 
blanket 
Fifty times as high as the moon; 
‘ Here I go,’ cries old Goody ; ‘ but, devil 
be thankit, 
Troth, I’ll complate my business soon.’ 
‘ Old woman, old woman, pray where are 
you going ? 
Where, on that broom, are you going so 
high ?” 
‘ Why, do you not see, that I’m going,’ 
cries she, 
‘To swape the cobwebs off yon blue 
sky.’ 


The warbling of this very mellifluous 
morsel, which had “ a dying fall,” and 
which Dennis appropriately quavered ° 
to one of the most lengthy hey-and- 
go-down drawls of the Emerald Isle, 
appeared to recall a variety of similar . 
scraps to his memory, which, accord- 
ingly, getting vent as quiet as they 
came forward, had speedily the effect 
of attracting a number of admiring 
listeners on thedeck, who seemed every 
way disposed to give him all the ap~ 
plause in their power, consistent with 
that quietness and silence so strictly. 
enjoined in the night-watches of the 
navy. This smuggled encouragement, 
and a secret wish, we suspect, ort his 
own part, to attract his officer’s atten- 
tion to his cold and comfortless station 
on the yard, of which he was by this 
time heartily tired, urged Dennis on 
to keep rousing and tuning his “‘ vocal 
shell” with a laudable perseverance, 
until, getting into the prohibited alto 
of a fag-end of the lively ambling Bal- 
lynafad,—to the decorative shakes of 
which the steady northern blast con- 
tributed greatly,—he at last had the 
satisfaction of coming under review. 

“ Keep a good look-out forward, 
there!” accordingly now resounded 
from the quarter-deck. _ 

* Ay, ay, sir!” responded the look- 
out, (for our hero had been relieved, ) 
who immediately saw the officer of the 
watch advancing towards him. | . 

** Forecastle, there! who is that 
squalling so?” said the officer. 





The lad made no reply, except a 
significant glance at the t ar the 
fore-yard’s arm. 

The officer appeared to understand 
him. ‘“ Harkee, you bog-trotting po- 
tato-eater, if you don’t make less noise 
with that cat-call of yours, I'll be after 
sending one aloft who will speedily 
change your music. Fore-yard, there! 
make less noise—d’ye hear me?” 

“* Noise, sir!” cried Dennis; “ by 
the piper of Leinster, the devil a noise 
I’m ater making, at all, at all. I were 
merely conning a stave of my ould mo- 
ther’s over, to kape my tongue from 
being froze in my head ; for my teeth, 
d’ye see, plase your honour, are ruffing 
away against each other just now like 
the Bartlemy showman’s salt-box, and 
as for my trotters they’re complately 
gone,—in faith are they.” 

** D—n your trotters!” cried the 
Lieutenant, laughing, and turning 
away ; *‘ make less noise, and come 


” Oo long life to yeas honour, and 
ike yourself !” cried the hap- 


it’s — 

py is, starting to his feet with an 
agility which showed how true he 
pee when he said his feet were com- 


ly gone ; “ for if ever you have to 

yard or make a spread-eagle of 
me in future, either for slaiping, or 
singing, or doing any thing else at all, 
at all, my name is no longer Dennis 
Mahony, dear.” 

He was now on deck, and Edward 
was one of the first to advance and 
compliment him on his deliverance 
oy such a very disagreeable thral- 


- © Phew!” cried this practical philo- 
sopher ; “‘ the devil an inch of me 
cares a morsel about it, at all, at all, 
now that it’s over. It will all rub off 
when it’s dry, honey. But I haven't 
forgot your kindness, dear, in i 

our shoes and your jacket for me.— 
There they are, gragh, with many 
thanks, and never a ha the 
worse of the wear ; and if ever you 
stand in want of any thing, which you 
think either the hands or the head of 
Dennis Mahony can do for you, come 
you to him boldly, and, my ears to a 
rope-yarn, you'll neither find him un- 
grateful nor forgetful.” 

Thus, mutually with each 
other, and the weather still continuing 
steady, did Dennis and our hero pace 
the lee side of the deck during the re- 
mainder of the watch, putting and an- 
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swering divers queries regarding their 
— countries of Scotland and 
Ireland ; from which Edward learnt, 
that his new friend, Mahony, was a 
scion of Tralee,—was a first-rate sea- 
man, having been bred on the waters 
from boyhood,—and, from being ear- 
ly impressed, had seen a deal of ser- 
vice, and was intimately acquainted 
with the various peculiarities of ships 
of all sizes and shapes in the navy. 
Next morning, after breakfast, Di- 
visions were piped, which consisted in 
the two watches ranging themselves 
along their respective sides of the ves- 
sel, the starboard watch on the right 
side, and the larboard watch on the 
left. The Captain then appeared, and, 
attended by his first Lieutenant, walk- 
ed along this single line, subjecting 
every individual to a strict scrutiny as 
to the cleanliness of his person and li- 
nen, and his clothes being properly 
mended. This business being speedi- 
ly over, the Nore draft to muster! 
was then piped, and this being the 
draft with which Edward came on 
board, he was ranked up on the quar- 
ter-deck along with the others. The 
Captain now called them aft indivi- 
dually to the capstan, where he stood, 
surrounded by his officers, with the 
d-ship’s list in his hand ; and here 
e commenced by the inquiry as to 
whether they had ever been at sea. If 
answered in the affirmative, his next 
question went to ability,—‘‘ Can you 
steer, my lad? Can you heave the 
lead ?” &c. &c. ; but if in the negative, 
it was then, ‘“‘ What trade are you, fel- 
low? Where was you born?” and so on. 
The result of the whole inquiry was, 
that all the seamen were ordered about 
their business, leaving our hero and 
twelve other landsmen standing in a 
line, and looking foolishly enough. 
Captain Switchem and his first 
Lieutenant now appeared to enter in- 
to a conversation particularly regard- 
ing them ; for, after taking a turn or 
two along the quarter-deck, the Cap- 
tain said aloud, ***Pon my honour, 
Fyke, I —— it much, although 
I must say the project seems a good 
one. At all events, there can be no 
harm, you know, in giving it a fair 
trial.— Boatswain’s-mate! Young Pin- 
afore, tell Bird to send me all the fore 
and main topmen aft here directly. 
Come, jump, young gentleman.” 
** Aft on the quarter deck, there, all 
the fore and main topmen,” bawled 


4 
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the Boatswain’s-mate : “‘ D’ye hear be- like a passable duty-man out of all 


low, there ?” 

«€ Stop, stop a little, my lads!” cried 
the Captain, ting the foremost of 
them; ‘‘ stay where you are until I 
call you.—Mr Fudgeforit, bring me 
the muster-book—ay, that’s right, now 
we'll get on smoothly. Fore and main 
topmen of the starboard watch, come 
this way.” These accordingly advanced, 
and were put in a line opposite the 
landsmen, with their first and second 
captains at their heads. ‘‘ Now you, 
Masters Pinafore and Ettercap,” cried 
the Captain, pointing to Edward's co- 
partnery, ‘ separate these fellows into 
your own watches ;” which being im- 
mediately done, and those belonging 
to the starboard watch advanced in 
front, the Captain, partly consulting 
the muster-book, and partly directed 
by his first Lieutenant, called a top- 
man, and bade him make choice of his 
man, and walk aft with him on the 
poop, which he accordingly did. 

In this manner, having disposed of 
the awkwards of both watches, he dis- 
missed the remainder of the topmen, 
and calling the whole selected group 
around him, he treated them with the 
following harangue :—“ I have chosen 
you, my lads, from all the other top- 
nate peeeieely at the recommenda- 
tion of Mr F yke here, who thinks very 

hly of you as steady, good seamen, 
to be:the masters for a time of those 
fellows you have picked out. You all 
know as well as I do, my lads, that 
his Majesty is so good as to give every 
one of you plenty to eat and drink, be- 
sides free quarters and handsome pay, 
and for all this he merely expects you 
to obey your officers, who execute his 
commands. He never meant all this, 
however, for idle, useless people ; and, 
"fore God I swear, I’ll allow none such 
to live under my command. I have 
therefore resolved, that these fellows 
you have chosen shall constantly go 
with you and assist you with what- 
ever you've got to do; as, for instance, 
you know, when you take your spell 
at the wheel, I mean them to take 
your lee one,—if you are working in 
the tops, they are to amoneeny you, 
—and, in short, where the ship's duty 
does not otherwise interfere, you are 
to take all opportunities, and to be at 
some pains, to make them useful as 

uickly as you'can. I myself will di- 
tly watch your y progress ; 
and the that produces me any thing 


- 


‘that’s the very reason, 


these dunder-pates b 
cruize expires, I give him my honour 
I will look carefully after his interest 
against pay day. You now return 
to your duty, and I'll be happy to see 
you get on with them y-—But 
t a little, my lads ; for, now I think 
on’t, there’s one thing I’ve completely 
a to tell you. Remember, one 
and all of you, that I’ll have no quar- 
relling, nor striking, nor fighting 
amongst you. That I shall consider 
infringing on any Say ; for I will al- 
low no man nor boy to be punished in 
this vessel without my own express 
orders. If any of these fellows, there- 
fore, refuse to obey you, or if they turn 
saucy and give you abuse, just bri 
them before me, and it will go hard 
with your commander, indeed, if he 
doesn't find a way to make them more 
obedient thereafter. Go to your duty.” 
We need hardly stop to repeat, what 
our intelligent readers must have fore- 
seen, that, in this ingenious scheme 
for the expeditious manufacture of sea- 
men, it fell to our hero’s lot, nothi 
loath, to be chosen by his warm friend, 
Dennis Mahony,—nor shall we attempt 
to describe the laughter excited amongst 
the officers, when Dennis, in his strohg- 
est brogue, affected to play the petty 
tyrant, commanding Edward, with in- 
finite gravity, to pay his obeisance to 
the gentlemen, and to follow that thief- 
looking sod-cutting rascal his master, 
as he, with much affected pomp, and 
a sort of ludicrous, awkward, bearish 
dignity, strutted away from the cap- 
stan,—for the real matter of fact’ was, 
that both Edward and his friend were 
highly pleased with the result of this 
experiment in nautical science. We 
must not forget to relate, however, 
that when afterwards ridiculed by the 
Boatswain, for his choice of Edward, 
in preference to stouter, taller, and 
better-looking men, how coolly and 
good-humouredly friend Dennis ex- 
claimed: “ Troth, and you've said it, 
with your own beautiful mouth !—for 
gragh, that 
made me have nothing ado wid ‘em at 
all, at all. *T'was the ugliness of the 
monster, that first attacked the day- 
lights of Dennis errs so it was; 
and by the harp of Old Ireland,. ay, 
and the Devil’s Punch Bowl of my own 
native Kerry too, you'll never find 
them at sixes or sevens ; and then, be- 
sides all that, which is plenty, in faith, 


the time our 
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_ handle again, these starbolians are 
, such bloody thieves.—Well behaved, 
. Davis ; that’s a dear —Never you mind 


ora 
y 


fi : : 

2 - 

’s reward, inst. thi 
~da' Och, by i 


! let’ x oe alone; he comes . 


rom Tralee, and knows what he's 
ar ubbaboo ! if there _ 
Tom Bi ing to pipe d 

pase mpedieee a Ned, there’s 
a darling—and stow away these rope- 
yarns in some cunning corner, else 
the devil an inch of them we'll ever 


ENov: 


what they say, love, but just be at- 
tentive, and in a hurry to learn, and 


. bring your Mahony a tot or.so of your 


grog after dinner, and he'll maybe do 
raore for you than you yet think of,—~ 
So come along, my beauty—man of: 
mine as you ate now.”’—And away 
went the y Mahony, singing a fa- 
vourite scrap : 

<¢ © the thistle is prickly, the shamrock is 

smooth 


> 
~ But both are a beautiful green, my dear ; 
So the thistle and shamrock: should ‘each 
. other love, 
. And forever together be seen, my dear.”’ 
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O such is the custom at sea, brave boys, O such is the custom at sea, 
Whether reefing, or furling, or loosing, no noise, nor confusion there ever must be— 
Return’d to the deck, we bouse every thing tight, 


Then at once, at the row! of the dru 


m, 


As fearless as careless, for fun or for fight, 


We cheerily fly to our gun:. 


« 
Then 7a Mises ssney siunes, eek Pena se sells dan ie a0 ik flies free ; 


While the black robins sing, an 
You'd be thi 


balls are on the wing, 
thinking ere we had done, 


By the reverberating roar of the distant unseen shore, 
*T was “ a hurricane eclipse of the sun.” 


Iw a few days, his Majesty’s sloop 
of war the Toitumfog. reached tree 
cruizi nd, where conti 
to knock about between the bleak coasts 
of Norway and Shetland, until the 
commencement of October ; sometimes 
running down the shattered and in- 
dented coast of Norway, as far as San- 
teroe or Christiansand, and at others 
standing across, and loitering off the no 
less and broken coast of Shetland, 
—whose black naked detached rocks, 
now shooting to an amazing height in 
a spiral form, now breasting the ocean’s 
mighty dash in solid square masses, 
now heaving aloft their ragged 
heads as if recently shivered the 
lightnings ofheaven,—are but toojustly 
the dread of the storm-o’ertaken ma- 
riner. 

As her water was now om grey. 
get. short and not over pure, and her 
rigging pretty well bleached and requi- 
ring repair, Captain Switchem deter- 
mined‘ to run into Brassay Sound to 
water and refit, to the great joy of all 
the Shetlandmen, thealmost daily sight 
of whose well-known native coast had 
rendered completely restless and im- 
patient. It was utterly against all na- 
val etiquette, however, to go into har- 


bour Siediend his vessel look 
as gay as ble ; and, oe 
onal were newly white-wash or 
the occasion, her royal masts sent aloft, 
and the yards crossed. In this swag- 
gering state she had just got within 
the entrance which leads to the Sound, 
when a violent squall of wind rushed 
down a narrow gulley from the head- 
se with such amazing force, as made 

top- nt masts bend like willows, 
ceaiael tie royal masts asunder, lea- 
ving them dangling in the rigging, 
and nearly laid-the saucy Tottumfog 
keel uppermost. Being an excellent 
sea-boat, however, she soon righted, 
and the wrecks of the royals being 
quickly removed, she walked majestic- 
ally into the Sound, until she got fairly 
abreast of the fort, when the anchor 
was let go, and the sails furled. 

The decks were barely cleared up, 
ere the wives and female relatives of 
her Shetlandmen began to artive ; and 
certainly the hearty warmth of theirfirst 
meeting was as pleasant a sight as ever 
Edward had seen. Theré was no free~ 
zing ceremony, no affected timidity, no 
coquettish shyness, with these buxom 
Islanders ; but no sooner had they fixed 
their keen inquiring eyes on the object 
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eros ng torpshny 3= 

a OY; 
leaping into his merle tie tow: 
the poor fellow with caresses. Poor 
Gilbert was actually in jeopardy ; ha- 
ving not only his wife, but two stout 
. masculine sisters, all tearing at him at 
once. Having contrived, however, to 
shake himself clear of his sisters, he 
very cordially returned his housewife’s 
daha, accompanied with a hearty 
smack, and exclaimed, “‘ God bless ye, 
Ailey, my woman; and how hae ye 
fared sin I saw ye?” 

** Sober eneugh, Lord love thee, 
hinny,” replied the blushing Alison ; 
with a fresh embrace and a smile, 
‘* but a’s weel now; sin I’m spared to 
see you again ;”-—and the tears of joy 
came so fast upon the good-woman 
that she could not proceed. To take 
them from the common gaze, and :al- 
low them to make their numerous in- 
quiries in more privacy, was no sooner 
suggested than executed ; and we feel 
we would be doing a piece of high in- 
justice, not only to shipmates of 
our hero, but to the lion hearts of the 
united kingdom, did we fail to de- 
scribe—what was universal in the navy 
—with what manly gallantry and an- 
xious carefulness these rosy-cheeked 

were handéd below, into the 
various mess-tables ee to their 
friends, and with what delicacy and 
self-denial they were innmediatal ‘left 
to their tete-a-tete, nor again disturb- 
ed, until the Boatswain's pipe b t 
all hands below to dinner. B 
time some of the old people arri- 
ved—by which we mean, the fathers 
and mothers of our foresaid shipmates 
—bringing store of eggs, and milk, and 
fresh butter with them; so that Ed- 
ward and his messmates not only made 
a most luxurious repast, but had it 
with the novelty of getting a 
g invoked upon it, with a fer- 
‘vency and a simplicity singularly be- 
coming the grey hairs of honest Jerome 
‘Lawrenson. ‘ 
Bee prio 
i such a host of popular qua- 
lifications, as made him speedily be 
looked on with a far higher regard than 
~ sever could have been expected by a 
—— secre Shetland oo 
‘superior talents a ntly sub- 
dued the affections of ell ranks with 
ess; as he was not on board many 
“hours before he was a tniversal fa- 
“Wourite ; and it was none of the least 
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of bis, enapls, 1s, so far to excite the 
curiosity, overcome the habitual, 


mn Strogant taciturnity of 
Captain. Switchem himself, as often, 
ina short conversation they had to- 
gether, to extort a smile from a coun- 
tenance which nature had formed of 
her sternest materials. Besides 
ing in high ection all those 
frank aud paren e qualities which so 
peculiarly terize the British ve- 
-teran, Jerome seemed to inherit from 
nature a healthy, happy, and joyous 
: ition, a most retentive memory, 


.an inexhaustible fund of good humour, 


anda shrewdness of understandi 
and perception, which easily led him 
to mould his discourse according to 
the taste of those he was talking with. 
In.-short, to use the Captain’s own 
words, “ he was altogether a very 
agreeable and astonishing old man ;” 
combining in his own person the uni- 
ted characters of a fisherman, a musi- 
cian, an excellent pilot, and an old ship 
of the first water—for Jerome, like 
most of his ocean-bred countrymen, 
had seen service in his day, had ht 
the battles of his country, and was full 
of the anecdote of other years. His 
manner, indeed, of giving these nar- 
rations, was as original as it was irre- 
sistible—eyer having the charming 
petety of bringing his admiring 
isteners into the very scene of action ; 
and when he spoke of the triumphs of a 
Rodney or a Douglas over a Langara 
or De Grasse, and described, with aneye 
kindled to enthusiasm, the heavenly 
moments of victory, so completely did 
he command the feelings of those 
around him, as to be often honoured 
with three cheers by way of conclu- 
sion. "When we confess, that, added 
to nether fo a aged roe a 
rome rought two laughing-e 
bare-headed daughters along with him 
to see their brother, and that he had 
also brought his favourite fiddle, which 
he handled like a second Gow, surely 
none can blame our hero or his ship- 


-mates, if, while they enjoyed the 7e- 
ys 


ants they anticipated successive 
of ha 
warm-hearted islanders, during the pe- 
riod of their anchorage. -In.this, how- 
ever, as in many other things, they 
had calculated withcut their host, 
Two happy evenings, indeed, they had 
enjoyed, and Jerome’s fiddle, aided b 
the drum and fife, had called 
wonderful exertions from both gen- 


iness in the sig. of these 
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ders ; when the devil, as if envious 
of seeing mortals so merry, seemed to 
dash the cup of joy from their lips, 
kick it overboard, and limp off with a 
grin of infernal delight. On the third 
day, theréfore, tle captain had been 
some hours ashore, work was knocked 
off, the quarter-deck was cleared up, 
numerous preparations were 

ing forward for a stylish ball, in ho- 
nour of these country-women of the 
far-famed Troils, when the signal-man 
reported that a small brig was stand- 
ing for the Sound under all the can- 
vas she could carry; and of course 
she was immediately ordered’ to be 
boarded. When the boat returned, she 
brought the highly unpleasing intel- 
ligence, that the brig was one of our 
northern traders, and had, in company 
with ‘many others, been chased, by 
what ap to them to be an ene- 
my’s privateer, although of this she 
could not be certain, as they had dis- 
rsed by order of their convoy the 
Ali.Croker, who had gone herself in 
parents of the stranger. These tidings 
ving been conveyed on shore to 
Captain Switchem, he instantly came 
on board, ordered a gun to be to 
recall the other officers and boats, and 
mattérs speedily assumed an appear- 
ance which gave a death-blow to the 
projected gala. The flags, which form- 
ed the ball-room awning, were imme- 
diately rolled up, the rigging re-rove, 
the watering-gear hurried below, top- 
t masts and yards were sent 

aloft, along with some sails which had 
been unbent for repair ; and thus all 
bustle, and running, and bawling, did 
the Tottumfog in a few hours get un- 
der wéigh, hardly leaving the poor as- 
tonished and disappointed Shetlanders 


a moment’s opportunity of ‘bidding 
each other a hasty adiéu. 

The day succeeding this hurried de- 
parture was spent in clearing the decks 


of every thing not indispensable, ‘and 
per ‘ei | the sails and rigging to an 

ti scrutiny. By day-break a 
look-out was ordered to the mast- 
head ; the top-sails, being judged ra- 
ther of a ‘doubtful character for the 
advanced season, were unbent, and 
new ones sent aloft ;—the top-chains 
pen, Soy the same time, passed round 
the and main-yards. In short, 
every thing inonall a more warlike 


than Edward had yet be- 
held’; for while the serjeant ina his 
marines were busied below in putting 
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the small-arms ‘of the ship in ofder, 
the Gunner and his mate, assisted by 
strong crews, were loading the lockers 
with shot—tackling up the n 

gear around the guns—filling the cut- 
las rack abaft—and lashing a needful 
supply of boarding-pikes and toma- 
hawks around the boom and shaft ot 
Amid all this bustle, 
which Captain Switchem anxiously su- 
perintended in person, he would ever 
and anon hurry aft, and, standing on 
the top of the round-house, take a 
careful survey with his glass of the 
blue expanse around him, then-co- 
ming forward and snatching his trum- 
pet from the capstan, would bawl out, 
‘* Mast-head there !” 

“ Sir !” was the reply. 

** Do you see any thing?” 

* No, sir, no.” 

«© What does the fellow say, Fyke?” 
inquired the Captain. 

His Lieutenant replied. 

© Ah, so far well—Mast-head, there! 
—d’ye hear me—Keep a sharp look- 
out all round you, but particularly to 
“windward.” 

* Ay, ay, sir,” hollowed down the 
look-out s heartily glad no-doubt that 
the examination was over. 

Having at length got matters some- 
thing to his mind, Captain Switchem 
determined that the following da 
should be devoted to a trial of skill 
with the great guns and small-arms. 
He'therefore ordered this his intention 
to be publicly announced at supper, 
promising to reward the best gun with 
two bottles, and the four best shots of 
small-armed men with one bottle of 
rum ; and this promise, as no similar 
trial had as yet been attempted, was 
received by all hands with infinite ap- 

lause. 

Next day after breakfast, therefore, 
the weather being delightful, the pre- 
parations for the rum reward were ac~ 
tively commenced. ‘The cooper had 
previously stoppered an empty tar- 
cask, an en a slight staff i it, 
which the signal-man had very na- 
tionally and gaudily adorned with the 
tri-coloured flag, no doubt thinking 
that it'was the only proper object for 
British shot to fly at ; and this popin- 
jay of a target having been carried out 
to a proper distance by the boat, the 
drummer gave a rowl on his drum, 
and all hands stood instantly at quar- 
ters. : 

- “-Now, Mr Fireball,” cried Cap- 
3 
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tain Switchem, from the top of the 
aeeng Sahn tee oone'g ia 

a emen 
forward with you, and io soon 
me aoe and, of all things, be sure 
‘and tell the fellows to take their best 
aim. We shall stand here, meanwhile, 

and be your judges.” 

'  € Ay, ay, sir, ” cried the Gunner, 
walking forward.—‘ Men, fore and 
aft _e silence !—~Cast loose your 


** Done, sir!” resounded the seve- 
ral captains of these sturdy imple- 
ments. 

“ Load with idge !—wad to 
cartridge !—Ram home!” were his 
next commands. 

“ Home, sir !” replied the captains, 
examining their pricking wires. 

** Harkye, you blasted Shetland son 
of a dog-fish !” cried the Gunner, run- 
ning up and collaring our old friend 
Gilbert Tait,—“ if I catch you again 
playing monkey tricks with these wi- 
thered paws of yours, when they ought 
to be employed in stopping the vent, 
Y’ll make my fists fly through your 
ribs like an evil spirit. What would 
you have said now, if the moment 
that poor fellow had broke the car- 
tridge, the gun had gone off and made 
him a widow of his arm ?—For shame, 

ou. old fool! I’m sure you know 
tter.” 

* Atweel I wot, sir, the deil a bone 
o’ monkey-tricking is in my scap at 
present,” replied Gilbert; “‘ I was 
only just thinking——” 

Thinking be d—d, you have no 

business to think ; but keep silence, 
and pey attention to your duty,” said 
the Gunner, walking away. 
'_ By the Lord Harry, Master Offi- 
cer-of-mine,” cried Dennis, who com- 
manded a neighbouring gun, “ that is 
not so asily done as you suppose, par- 
tecularly when you remimber what a 
devil of a passion Father Gibbie has 
been in ever since he smelt his own 
calf country—not to spake a morsel of 
his ould darling Ailie.—Stop the vent? 
by St Patrick, the very command is 
enough to break his beautiful heart, 
to be sure, had he not luckily left it 
behind him.” 


“ Come, come, Master Pat, have 


done, if you ,” said the Gunner, 
pry A s “foe, who will speak, 
you have got nothing to being to 
the full 6 pacha om and untaative as 
Gibbie himself.” 

Vou. XII. 
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“* Me |—me as careless as Gibbie ! 
cried the undaunted Dennis; “ by 
the powers! now, Master Officer, you 
are certainly joking, for the devil a 
cunabeayell? sin my carcase: I wouldn’t 
make ne’er a he on board the hooker 
the widow of a nail paring—far less 
Davis there, that’s my man, you know 
—no, indeed !—not for all the in 
the fleet, letalone such a tiny nut-shell 
of a naggin as we're to be allowed.” 

* Silence, will you ?” said the Guns 
ner in a menacing tone, and imme« 
diately resumed his drill. 

“ Shot to wad!—wad to shot !— 
Ram home!” 

** Done it is, sir!” replied the cap- 
tains. 

“* Man your tacklefalls—Run out!” 
cried the Gunner. 

And out went the carronades with 
a crash. 

** Now, men,” continued the Gun- 
ner, “* see that your tacklefalls are 
fe | coiled down, and shoved un- 

the slides, ready for running ; and 
you, captains, will all of you take your 
aim coolly by your side and top sights, 
and watch carefully for the heave be- 
fore you pull your triggers. So come 
now, men, ready, ready O !—We come 
mence from the bows, one at a time, 
mind me.—Foremost gun, there, are 
you r-* ready ?” ~s ' 

“ > sir,” cried captain 
taking his 4 

“ Fire, e+ cried the yoy 
jumping to the gangway to see 
effect of the shot, which, however, 
though in a good direction, fell short 
of the cask. f 

Several broadsides had thus been 
fired round in succession, many shots 
of which got unqualified for 
their 
that penetrated the cask, and levelled 
the tri-coloured amid the shouts 
and acclamations of “ Well behaved, 
old Gibbie !” from all hands. 

* Ay, ay,” cried Gilbert, with his 
usual bitter , “ we're Shetland, 
and we're cod-fish, and we're auld 
fules, and fiend kens a’ fat ; but deil 
may care, we still ken something 0” 
our duty, and can throw a shot wi’ 
ony 0 ye”. ; 

Captain Switchem and his officers 
now approached, and 
Gilbert and his comrades in very hand~ 
some terms, promising him a few weeks 
liberty to see his friends the first time 
he touched at —_— - and ordering 


+ 


precision, ere the lucky one came . 
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him and his gun-mates withal to go 
below and enjoy themsélves with their 
promised reward. 
© Gilbert heard -all in silence, then 
went below with great composure ; 
and, on being quarrelled by some of 
his companions for his clownish beha- 
viour, he tartly replied, shrugging up 
his shoulders, “‘ Tuts, man, yon's a’ 
blarne ere chin music, that cam 
in at the tae lug, and gaed out at the 
ither. He'll no mind a word o't a’ 
the morn; for, ye may tak my word 
for’t, if I suld hae the misfortune to 
ié that cross-grained temper o” his a 
bit of a wrang twist, he'll just be a3 
ready as ever to dust my jacket, ashe 
ca’s it, ay, het and hearty ower again.— 
Come, sirs, here’s to ye a’, and may ye 
ne’er throw a waur spent shot frae your 

n ” . 

“ Glory, skipper !—Bravo, old ship! 
—Siiccess, my cock of the green !” &c. 
&e. were now the vociferations of all 
his gun-mates. 

“ By the Lud, you may all say so, 
gents,” eried a cockney ; “ for our 
— ’s behaved himself like the son 

a real gemmen— indeed he has.” - 

“ Like the son of gentleman; you 
swab!” cried the indignant marine, 
with a proprietous martial ferocity, 


and an astounding stroke with his fist 
on the mess-table,—“ like the son of 


a‘nobleman at least, if you please.” 
But, leaving Gilbert and his happy 
companions in the full belief’ that there 
was not such another quorum of abi- 
lity in existence, we return to the 
quarter-deck, where the small-armed 
men and marines were contending for 
the remaining prize, by firing at the 
head of a oo Aer Ne at Tae — to 
a@spar, was suspended from the outer 
end of the fore-yard’s stunsail boow. 
This, as might have’ been expected, 
was a brief, but a warm and spirited 
contest ; as besides that both parties, 
when thus opposed, are certain of be- 
traying a strongly marked esprit du 
corps—which ever has and ever will, 
we believe, form an immovable bar- 
rier to a nearer connection between 
them—there were thought to be a suf- 
ficient mderance of excellent shots 


on their side to make it highly pro-, 


bable, that the blue-jackets would 
beat the red, in the use of their own 
exclusive instrument, the musket. 


Strongly animated, however, by their . 


own peculiar prejudices, and by that 
exeeeding nice feeling,—which is the 
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boast and glory of the British soldier, 
and ‘the ‘only thing ‘that ever really 
appals him, as it ever attaches a cer- 
tain portion of disgrace to every thing 
that looks like a failure, the red-jac- 
kets exhibited such a rich display of 
talent, as, at the end of the second 
round, to make the final result exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The third and con- 
cluding round, however, set the mat- 
ter at rest, the blues beating the’ reds 
by seven additional hits, the two last 
of which precipitated first the one half, 
and then the other, of the barrel’s head 
into the deep, leaving the spar dan- 
gling targetless, as much to the joy of 
the one party as it mortified the feel- 
ings of the other. ‘Though long past 
meridian, such was the interest exci- 
ted by this trial of skill, that dinner 
had never been thought of even ‘by 
Captain Switchem, than whom there 
were few living more rigid observers of 
times and etiquettes. No sooner, there- 
fore, was he reminded of the circum- 
stance by his first Lieutenant, than he 
hastily declared his great satisfaction 
at their general proficiency, promised 
the marines another trial at some fu- 
ture atom complimented the small- 
armed men on their skill in musketry, 
and ordering both parties, with very 
few exceptions, a double allowance of 
grog, instead of the prize-bottle, he 
dismissed them rejoicing to dinner. 

As the weather continued steady 
and fine, and the Captain probably 
thought he had exercised all hands 
sufficiently for a day, nothing occur- 
red until about four bells (two o’clock 
Pp. -) when the Boatswain’s mate on 
deck piped, All the Boys fore and aft to 
muster, hoy !—which our hero after- 
wards found was for the purpose’ of 
dividing them into two classes, send- 
ing them aloft, and giving them a 
drill at loosing and furling top-gallant 
sails. This, lenoe, was speedily 
put an end to by an unfortunate acci- 
dent, which, though it cost one of the 
youngsters his life, is, we are happy 
to assure our readers, of very rare oc- 
currence in the navy. 

The boys had all answered muster 
with the exception of little Zamba, the 
Captain’s negro-boy, who pled, in apo- 
logy, the necessity he was under of get- 
ting all his plate, knives, &c. &c. clean- 
ed and mee og preparatory to the cabin 
dinner. This excuse the Captain would 
by no means receive ; but ordering 
one of the boys to give little Blackee a 
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ight acing, he dispatched poor Zamba 
oo ttbe rigging, ed with all the 
usual petty epithets of naval scorn and 
contempt. — very bitterly, but 
nimble as a squirrel, Zamba was aloft 
in a twinkling, and took his station in 
the centre of the foretop-gallant yard. 
The boys in each top were now op- 
posed to each other, with Masters 
pags 4 and Pinafore at their heads, 
and her praise uor- censure were 
spared in urging them on to beat their 
opponents both in loosing and furling. 
They had been thus kept very warmly 
at work for some time, when the luck- 
less Zamba, fully too short in stature 
for the station he had chosen, in ma- 
king a long stretch for the purpose of 
tossing up what is called the bunt of 
the sail, unfortunately lost his balance, 
and was precipitated with a crash to 
the forecastle, on which he lay with- 
out sense or motion.. The shrieks of 
the boys on the yard, and the rush of 
feet from the quarter-deck, brought 
young and old to the forecastle in a 
trice ; where the first thing our hero 
beheld, was his Captain assisting the 
Surgeon in examining the injuries sus- 
tained by the poor hapless Zamba. 
To. the anxious inquiries of Captain 
Switchem, the Doctor shook his head 
with a look of the most wretched hope- 
lessness ; and certainly the ap nee 
of the unfortunate boy bore him out 
in his worst apprehensions. Besides 
his ribs, arms, and legs, which were 
— an Siende ee ae 
a ug on the right temple, 
and from de, as well-as from his ears, 
nose, and mouth, the blood flowed 
profusely. Every. remedy which the 
Doctor could think of was tried to re- 
call.the fleeting spirit, with but little 
apparent success. At one time, indeed, 
when they were changing his position, 
he gave'a slight movement, and called 
ina faint wailing voice on his mother 
—but it to be merely an in- 
an! movement from excessive 
pain. He quickly into a state 
of :insensibility ;. his little interesting 
sable countenance assumed a lighter 
and more ovate a peer hue, and ~ 
respiration. im making the 
binekcgatgle In. hie Sinesty. wih 0 
heavy sigh, the apis fled, leaving poor 
Zamba a heap of dust. 

At this instant the forecastle exhi- 
bited a picture of considerable pathos. 
In the centre of as large a circle as its 
crowded state would it of, lay the 
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unfortunate Zamba, his head a little 
raised on the knee of an assistant, and 
streaming in blood, with whom nature 
was evidently making her last struggle. 
At his feet stood Captain Switchem, 
his chin resting on his right hand, ga- 
zing in silence on the closing ‘scene, 
and evidently struggling with feelings 
of the most acute emotion, if any thing 
at all might be attached to the « 
and rapid flushings which ever an 
anon flashed across his -palid counte-~ 
nance ; on his left side knelt the Doc- 
tor, every restorative now thrown aside, 
watching the. of the poor boy’s 
fast-ebbing pulse; while all around th 
circle, raised tier on tier, appeared a 
motley assemblage of. faces, of all 
shapes, ages, and sizes, each bearitj 
the strongest marks of sympathy a 
sorrow, which altogether. gave an m- 
terest to the grouping and death of this 
poor negro boy, no way unworthy the 
classical pencils of our far-famed mo- 
dern Athens. a4 ar 

The most profound silence was at 
length interrupted by the Doctor’s 
dropping the little hand he had hither- 
to held in his own, raising himself on 
his feet, and declaring all was over. 

*< Ts it so indeed, Cawdell ?” -* 
ed the Captain, in a voice y au- 
dible ; “ Poor little fellow !—alas!.’tis 
over with you now.—O Doctor, Docs 
tor, it has been indeed a very shock- 


-ing aecident !—Hey ho!” cried he; and 


then, as if suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he hurried the handkerchief into 
his pocket, hemmed, and turning to 
his first ee ——— much 
apparent coo SO e, ke, 
give you the sailmaker rage: 
orders, and clear the forecastle,— 
Zounds ! what are all the fellows sta- 
ring at >—Get down all of you direct- 
ly—Come, jump—quick, quick!—and 

et out — way ;” and so saying, 
= hurried -aft, and: retired to his ca- 

iB 


-icutenant Fyke eyed him in silence 


till he disappeared from the deck, then 
turning to the other officers, said, in 
a map tbe - ing smile, 
«“c By I erd: Hi i gents, he’s 
caught de: abtenbtiedhy, asi rarely too, if 
I mistake not.—Now would I not won- 
der, though ‘we’re bored to ‘death with 
his d—d dismals and sentimentals for 
the best part of a week to. come; and 
then, you know, that on these cursed 
unhappy occasions, a muzzler of 'Tene- 
riffe, or a sparkler of Madeira, is all in 


| 
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pang gx Bay There is no- 
‘ing wanted here now but an under- 
him I'll provide in the best 
I may.— Boatswain’s-mate ! 
up.the sailmaker to me direct- 
tell him to bring his gear slong 
ith him ; but, avast there, my 
ys ou go farther, slue 
round, and the watch.” 
Phe whistle immediately blew, and 
produced all the instantaneous effects 
of a magician’s wand, or the sword of 
a Harlequin, hurrying our hero and 
all his watchmates below, accompanied, 
of course, with all the more curious 


aa idlers, the lame, and the 


4 alanehely fate of this ae 
tunate boy, however, operated like a 
charm on ait hands, and, as might have 
been expected, gave a corresponding 
o— to the table-talk below, yey 
lifferent from the roaring bursts whi 
the extra allowance had previously ex- 
cited. Edward was therefore no way 
surprised to hear the never-ending 
merry stories of mine landlady of 
Deptford, or my fancy girl of Gos- 
port, with all the intervening critiques 
on the maryels of gunnery, musketry, 

lasses, and tomahawks, in 

adsi boardings, &c. &c. laid 
almly aside, and as rich a treat of 
ws and horribles served up to his 
oe apg he shogenagl oh 
with in the S | t 
ghosti rvhad-and_Hae-bones 
rou ‘and popular petage, 
ycleped Monk Lewis. In fact, all. the 
most aged, most experiened ap. of 
course, most y superstitious, 
seemed. make i matter.of consci- 
ence to 4. forth their most precious 
morsels Lag thie war phe ag ion ; and 

f course a num Stories were re- 
ted instanter, which, however absurd 


Hi 
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a peculiar witchery in these demented 
narrations at all times, but particular. 
ly in those seasons where the human 
mind has been previously prepared for 
unearthly converse, by the view of a 
parting soul and body. This had been 
the case with all hands immediately 
before ; and several fortuitous circum- 
stances conspired to make the hour 
still more favourable to the excitement 
of these fearful tremors ; for the Cap- 
tain and his officers were all cabined 
and quiet—the weather moderate and 
steady—the brig in all points snug— 
the twilight on deck, darkness below— 
and the miserable rush-lights. of the 
purser barely making that darkness 
visible. All things considered, there- 
fore, it was no doubt curious, but by 
no means wonderful, to see the various 
assemblages huddled closely around 
their respective orators, who, with a 
becoming solemnity of voice and as- 
pect, and a most minute attention to 
the “‘ pompand circumstance,” screw- 
ed gradually up .their horrible ditties 
to such a tremendous alto, as com- 
pletely unmanned many of their more 
credulouslisteners, whose countenances 
and unwillingness to go: about any 
thing like duty for some time after, 
sufficiently denoted what. a powerful 
grasp an ignorant superstitious fear 
can take of the much-vaunted reason 
and judgment of humanity. 

We would gladly indulge our read- 
ers with some brief specimens of what 
was passing in this two hours’ terror- 

i confabulation, had we not un- 
fortunately left ourselves neither room 
nor. leisure. In our next, however, 
we ourselves to serve to 
them one of the most popular of the 
host, tricked out and garnished @ ia 
Ambrosiana ; and this we shall sub- 
mit to them rather as a slight speci- 
men of method and manner, than any 
thing we can say in behalf of the mat- 
ter. We are the more inclined to make 
this promise at once, because while it 
rids.us for the time of what we con- 
fess to. think rather a broad-bottomed 
subject, it. conducts us, at the same 
time, with an eclat quite astonishing, 
to the end of our Seventh Chapter. 

Ss. 
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Tus European system has, since 
the close et the ae war, assume 
a new acter. e grand pensée 
.of' Henry IV. of France Sputemnpiuted 
the arbitration of national quarrels by 
a council of soverei But the ge- 
nerosity of Henry's nature was not 

against the habits of his coun- 
try; and his grand coalition was to 
have France at its head. Yet the good 
sense and: piety of extinguishing the 
conflicts of empire were obvious, and 
a multitude of the best and wisest 
men had inculcated the advantage of 
restraining. national injustice, by an 
appeal to some great Amphictyonic 
seat of judgment.. The speculation 
was ‘never reduced to practice. Even 
the benevolent looked upon it but as 
one of those theories of human happi- 
ness, in which the whole delight must 
be limited to speculation. The nine- 
teenth century has shewn its practi- 
cability. But the wisdom was not of 
man’s invention, nor the way of man’s 
discovery. The French war, in its 
triumph and its catastrophe, was the 
teacher, under the control of that 
nighty and beneficent intelligence, 


which, at all times directing the course 
of things to the ultimate good of so- 
ciety, seems to have in those latter 


days both accelerated the ess and 
made more palpable the design. It 
is:absurd to place the French war in 
the oe on es by which 
nation n strugglin inst na- 
tion from the first . City euterisal 
aces 
i n wer, its 
sabhetbon of ‘the Scions throne, 
have no common features with the 
tribe of war. It was not an army in 
hostility, but a people ; not a people 
isting a single nent, but a 
conflict with the world. 
oe -  therdeetien wor- 
ship, the monarchy, privileges of 
every constituted Kody, the subver- 
sion of property within the realm, the 
assault upon all exterior autliority, 
rea allied, Be me and oes F 
furious and sanguinary embition, 
by which the ends of the earth were 
contemplated as not too remote for 
the ee of the French domi- 
nion, e war a gigantic, strange, 
and A tet ote aracter, a phy- 
siognomy of fiendish pride, unbelief, 


and blood, terribly pre-eminent over 
re the combats of mere human ambi- 
tion. © > 

Two discoveries resulted from this 
tremendous convulsion ; the first, that 
no single power could overthrow the 
united force of the rest ; and the se- 
cond, that to secure Europe from gra- 
dual ruin, a combination of the lead- 
ing powers was of absolute necessity. 
For the first time in history, an army 
of empires was formed ; and by the 
choice of Wellington for its chief, 
England was virtually declared the 
head of this most magnificent of all 
coalitions. 

It is beyond our pu to examine 
whether all that might have been done 
by this ere arrangement has been 
done ; whether the Holy Alliance, a 
compact of a distinct order, has been 
pure in all its purposes ; whether the 
rights of nature have not been violated, 
in the - ess to restrain the of- 
fences of national irritability. But 
one fact is unanswerable, that the 
~ primal object of the coalition has 

n accomplished ; that France is no 
more the disturbing spirit of Europe ; 
that her Revolution, otice stricken 
down, has been kept down’; and that 
the gallantry which smote France has 
been turned into the vigilance by 
which its fugitive jacobinism has been 
coerced in its vow of foreign ruin. 


One more i mt consideration 
is, what Ragland fa to suffer and ‘to 
do. A new minister has been placed 
in charge of her ‘external interests. 
We are ‘not-about to my undue ho- 
mage to his powers. His promotion 
has been the result of the general re- 
liance on’ his abilities. There may 
have been private’ interests active in 
his elévation ; bat in’ the eye of the 
nation, he ‘thas risen on the 
conviction of his public fitness. 
public voice declared at once, that ‘no 
man was so Co t to fill up the 
chasm in the Administration, the 
public confidence has, with the strong- 
est and most honourable testimonies 
of confidence, ‘acknowledged the ap~ 

intment of Mr Canning. The Eng- 
ish Minister has before the first 
field ever offered to a high spirit for 
establishing an imm name for 
himself, and an irresistible, yet ge- 
nerous influence for his country. 
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The death of the late Foreign Se- 
cretary would of itself entitle him 
to be alluded to with respectful pity. 
He fell almost a sacrifice to his zeal. 
His personal faults we leave to the 
investigation of-his personal ene- 
mies, if he had such ; his failures 
as a statesman are of more allow- 
able discussion ; and yet over these 
his death has drawn a veil not to be 
touched by an irreverent hand. We 
ave Tories ; and as such, we are firm 
haters of the Jacobin ferocity of the 
Hunts and Cobbets, and their abet- 
tors in all classes of society. But ha- 
ting the sanguinary madness of Ra- 
dicalism, we not less hate, though we 
much less fear, arbitrary power. The 
Whig of 1688 has degenerated into 
the Jacobin of 1822. The Tory of 
1822 has adopted the principles of the 
freeman of 1688, and is at this hour 
the most effective guard upon the pos- 
sible excesses of power ; because he is 
the most rational, consistent, and sin- 
cere friend to the Constitution. If he 
haunt no mob meetings, propagate no 
calumnious folly, or make no revolu- 
tionary pilgri the jails 
and highways of England ; if he be 
neither Lord Grey, bending his aris- 
tocratic brow to the majesty of the 
rabble, while the nostrils of his pride 
are wrinkled in disdain of their rude- 
ness ; if he be no Lord Holland, bur- 
lesquing the Constitution by the ridi- 
cule of his defence ; if he disdain the 
professional clamours of the Brough- 
ams, and the boyish mischievousness 
of the Lambtons, and similar retain- 
ers of the cause of absurdity and evil, 
—he exercises au honourable,vigilance 
on the conduct of ministers, and would 
be among the first to array himself in 
firm resistance to an at on the li- 
berties and honours of E . It 
may have been remarked, that among 
the public men whose conduct we 
found ourselves inclined to discuss, 
the late Marquis of Lond was 
the individual whom we the least 

i to honour. We were per- 
fectly sensible of his good qualities, 
his amenity as a leader of the Com- 
mons, his om from venality, and 
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his nal fearlessuess. But of all 
the Foreign Secretaries within our me- 
mory, he had the least of an English 
mind. His adoption of foreign phrases, 
trivial as the evidence is, takes a place. 
among the proofs that the Marquis 
loked with a = ph par com- 

cency upon the habits of strangers. 
But the. ean f of the charge is, 
that in the whole new distribution of 
Kurope, he gained nothing for the in- 
fluence, the haneut, or the dominion 
of England.* We know the folly of a 
too extensive dominion, the crime of 
a lust of power, and the fearful retri- 
butive hazard of usurped dominion. 
But it must not be forgotten, that at 
the close of a war in which we had ta- 
ken the lead in’ danger, we were the 
last in compensation; that warring 
for the liberties of the world, we were 
deprived of the honour and happiness 
of securing them when the contest 
was done; and that the disarming of 
the French Revolution, undoubtedly 
a great result, was the sole consequence 
reaped from a triumph that ought to 
have been an era of constitutional free- 
dom through the world. It is the 
pense and noble fortune of Eng- 

d, that her happiness, freedom, and 
wealth, are palpably connected with 
those of the whole great circle of Eu- 
ropean society. She sits on the throne 
of Europe by a voluntary sovereignty 
of good. All nations feel that the 
mighty Island cannot be the enslaver 
of the Continent ; England is the great 
central fortress in which the suffering 
and the brave of all countries must 
take the common interest of a com- 
mon safety. Her renown is their se- 
curity. They rejoice to see the bat- 
tlements of her power—the Acropolis 
of nations, rise above all the strong- 
holds of the earth, and lie glorious in 
its imperishable trophies and temples ; 
because they know that her strength 
and glory are the hope of freedom 
among mankind. 

To have made those feelings of the 
higher minds of the Continent univer- 
sal, ought to have been the labour of 
the Foreign Secretary. ‘The Marquis 
of Londonderry, occupied himself’ in 





* No, indeed. Lord Londonderry gained nothing but honour, but honour he did 


gain. We cannot suffer this 
without recording our own very di 


parted statesman. On some early occasion we shall return to 


in our accomplished correspondent’s paper to pass. 
t and much more lofty opinion of this great de- 


this subject, and in a 


more leisurely manner ; but in the mean time let this caveat suffice.—C. N. 
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superintending the distribution of ter- 
ritory, not the assurance of freedom. 
Towns ‘and districts were paid from 
hand to hand ; great tracts of popula- 
tion in the heart of Europe were trans- 
fertéd with the unfeeling facility of 
‘a Russian estate, and multitudes of 
intelligent men, distinguished literati, 
great merchants, and soldiers who had 
bled for independence, were trafficked 
from power to power, like a Russian 
peasantry. It might have been diffi- 
cnlt altogether to counteract this ; but 
an English Secretary ought not to 
have seen those things done without 
an honest remonstrance. The Metter- 
niches and Hardenbergs have sagacity 
enough to distinguish between the 
displeasure of an official note and the 
determination of a sincere minister. 
To his restorations of territory, it is 
not our purpose to object. They may 
have been improvidently liberal, they 
may have been wise. But we feel 


deeper regret in the fact, that to this 
hour the promises of the Continental 
sovereigns, either to England or their 
subjects, have been almost without 
exception eluded; that among the 
leading powers no constitution has 
been given to the people, except in 


France ; that no free press has been 
given to the people, except partially 
in France ; that-no general equivalent 
privileges have been given, if such 
could be ; that the favourite and ho- 
nourable wish of England, the extinc- 
tion of the slave trade, has been elu- 
ded in the grossest and most nefarious 
manner by the trading powers, and 
that almost a million of money has 
been paid for its suppression into the 
pockets of _— and Portugal, which 
might have been as wisely flung into 
the sea. 

But it is now gratifying to us to 
speak of the prospective good. Mr 
Canning has eminent advantages in 
his accession to the public service. 
Among the first we regard his elo- 

uence, the next is his disengagement 
rom foreign partialities. No man 
will be a favourite with the nation, or 
a beneficial servant of the empire, 
who submits himself to a foreign po- 
licy, or foreign predilections. The 
Englishman must have an English 
minister. The most popular speech 
of the mosf popular predecessor of his 
Majesty, was that in which he decla- 
red himself ‘‘ born. a Briton.” The 
most popular sovereign of England 
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before the Brunswicks, was Cromwell, 
the man who declared that with fo~ 
reigners no ambassador was equal to a 
ship of the line. The most popular 
minister that England ever saw—the 
man to whom she gave her heart and 
hand with unrestrained confidence— 
was Chatham, the avowed despiser of 
foreign professions, the awe of the 
whole tribe of slippered diplomacy 
abroad, and the contemptuous and 
resolute claimant of every right of 
England and human nature. Chatham 
is the great model for a British mi- 
nister. 

What Mr Canning will do, it must _ 
be idle to conjecture ; what he ought 
to do, it would, perhaps, be presump~ 
tuous to decide. But what the people 
of England desire to see done, is of easy 
knowledge ; and it is by the public 
will that a minister must shape his 
course, if he will do honour to: him- 
self, or service to the nation. Popula- 
rity is essential to his power of doing 
the aa A submission to 
the honourable will of the people is 
the best auxiliary for his wisdom. 
The freedom of English discussion,— 
the infinite variety of mind, interest,: 
and experience, which are called in to 
act on any high public matter,—places 
the general decision almost beyond 
error; and the wisest question that 
can be asked in a dubious Cabinet is, 
what is the opinion in the ‘streets ?’ 
We look upon the general public judg- 
ment as next to infallible. In the late: 
war, full of strange and untried cir- 
cumstances as was that fearful shaking 
of established thoughts and things, it 
never failed. It predicted the results 
of every expedition from that of Qii- 
beron Bay to that of Walcheren ; and 
its prediction was fatally true. It pro- 
nounced upon every commander at 
once; and defeat or victory followed 
as sure as the stroke the flash. . It is 
remarkable, that the first favourite 
general of the nation was Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and that the national hopes 
went with him from the moment of 
his sailing for Portugal. It was re- 
markable, in other instances, how 
closely the opinion of the country de- 
fined, that one general would blunder 
rep —e death, ae seen 
it in retreat ion ; 
how a third would lose hic presence 
of mind in the -field to recover it on 
his trial; and how another would 
dress,.dine, and sleep away an expe- 
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dition. The result of the higher ope- 
rations of diplomacy was foreseen with 
the same prophetic distinctness. “he 
aenaect apy ogres pry ae 
fragility of the peace of Amiens,— 
and the rekarn of Napoleon from El- 
ba,—were topics of common convic- 
tion. But this spirit of disastrous 
a ee ana confirmed as it was 
y the long calamity of Europe, was 
essentially separate from the profes- 
sional whinings of party. Whiggism 
was screech-owl, fiying wherever 
there was a sick-chamber, and trying 
to scream sickness into death. There 
was a nobler and more imperial bird, 
that, sometimes driven down by the 
storm, yet kept his plumes expanded, 
and his eye on Heaven; till, at the 
first gleam of sun-shine, he shook his 
wet and weary wing, and, eagle-like, 
in tow to the sun. ‘The Spa- 
nish war was the war of the British 
nation. Whiggism, the universal abet- 
tor of insurrection, here found one in- 
surrection entitled to the honour of 
its hostility. A mighty revolt to pro- 
tect a king, not to murder him,—to 
protect a nobility, not to rob and mas- 
sacre them,—to protect a national wor- 
ship, not to wash the altars in the 
blood of the priests,—was a revolt re- 
pulsive to English jacobinism, and the 
old rejoicings over popular outrage 
were extinguished in the reprobation 
of virtue. The public opinion, 
sneered at by the Opposition, was 
by the Government ; and those 
: Lords who had cheered the in- 

troo; 


Park!” were refuted by triumphs, 
which were at once those of ministe- 
rial energy and public opinion. 

We now come to the most impor- 
tant inquiry :—What is the desire of 
the 


ish nation in its foreign poli- 

?. The most. interesting o is 

It is beyond all doubt the 

national desire, that the butchery of 
i should be 
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Lie 


. enge. 
centuries we have seen a 


Christian prisoners. Wo- 


i 
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men of honour exposed in the human 
shambles of an Asiatic butcher ; men 
of wealth and character flung into a 
horrid captivity, or slain; the ser- 
vants of the altar racked and murder- 
ed; and the horrors of the — 

perpetrated by the Turk, with an 
pre declaration, ” shat these things 
have been done in hatred of Christian-~ 
ity. Is England, which could put a 
stop at once to this wolfish execution, 
to shrink from the common duty of 
humanity, and suffer it to goon? Heér 
official notes are nothing—mockery, 
worse than mockery. The Turk will 
feel them an excuse for her shame in 
suffering these atrocities, and a pledge 
that all her hostility will be on paper. 
He taunts her ambassador ; he repels 
her feeble remonstrance ; he scoffs at 
her tardy humanity ; answers note by 
note ; and, before the seal is cold, sets 
forth again on his work of massacre. 
What treaty can bind a nation to an 
acquiescence in those horrors, that 
would not sanction an individual in a 
herey: mpd to see murder done, and 
see that none impeded its being done? 
A few Greek revolters landed on Scio ; 
they were received with natural con- 
gratulation, but obtained noassistance, 
or none of moment. The Turk let 
slip his dogs of war among this people, 
and a great and flourishing communi- 
ty of the Christian world was made a 
smoking desert. Its population was 
massacred, or dragged away to a 
nities worse than death,—and the 
butcher. was our ally! In Cyprus, 
there has been no alleged ground of 
devastation. The Turk found it guilty 
of peace, and wealth, and, more than 
all, of Christianity. Cyprus, one of 
the finest islands of the Archipelago, 
has, by the latest accounts, been ut- 
terly sacked ;—the island a tomb ; the 
streets full of blood ; and thousands, 
and ten thousands, of its innocent 
people flung into a returnless slavery, 
among the ruthless passions and taunt- 
ings ‘of the sayage infidel. Is Eng- 
land to stand by and see these crimes 
before God and man committed? Is 
she to be justified, by unrolling her 
parchment treaty, and, in the midst 
of the hourly violation of its spirit, 
feel justified before Heaven and earth 
by pointing to the letter? If-we have 
declared to the Turk our resolution to 
prohibit a cruelty worthier of the de- 
vil than of man, and if he have per- 
sisted,—all treaty is at an end,—our 
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faith is secure,—and then is the time 


to vindicate our feelings, our honour, 


and the privileges of nations cee 
committed to the charge of England. 
By our present neutrality we make 
enemies of all. The Turk hates us 
for even the trivial sanction which our 
neutrality gives to the Greek. The 
Greek hates us for our alliance with 
the Turk. The Russian hates us for 
standing in his line of march to the 
Propontis. The desire of the British 
people is,-to see neither the Turk 
trample the Greek, nor the Russian 
enthroned in Constantinople ; but to 
see the Greek islands and main,—all 
that bore the name, dear and hallow- 
ed, of Greece,—combined into one vi- 
gorous and free shape of power. What 
the detail of their constitution might 
be, time and the general choice should 
decide ; whether they were to be uni- 
ted under a monarchy,—a form of go- 
vernment of difficult application to 
their locality,—or to constitute a 
firmly allied system of separate go- 
vernments, sending deputies to some 
permanent central council for thehigh- 
er concerns of all ; a mode of govern- 
ment suited to the ‘noble recollec- 
tions and the natural circumstances of 
Greece. The new Greek representa- 
tive empire would at once check the 
ambition of Russia in the Mediterra- 
nean, strengthen Constantinople and 
Ionia, and‘ give a powerful and ho- 
nourable ally to E - Deeper and 
richer hopes might come forth to light 
from this draining of the deluge of 
misery and blood. «The ‘climate - of 
Greece, its mountains and seas, its 
brilliant skies and balmy air, are made 
for the finest development of the hu- 
man body, and with it of the mind. 
It is idle — the eee of cli- 
mate upon races of people, when ever 
man feels their daily action on him 
self. - Greece wants nothing but the 
impulse of honourable ambition,— 
the hope of distinction,—the certainty 
of a free range and reward for her 
ers,—to be the Greece of Zischy- 
and Pericles. 

The public desire to see the Spanish 
civil war extinguished. They lament 
the havoc of Spanish life, the ruin of 
a noble country, and the extinction of 
the’ finest ntry of the South— 
they hear of the battles, in which those 
unhappy men are left to the dog and 
vulture, with indignation and sorrow 

feel that now -is the moment to 
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pe. The royalist and constitu- 
tional armies are standing face to fate, 
like charged. thunder-storms ; the me- 
diation ta on nous aes fa 
lightning from both, wo 

be rejoiced in by both, the war otilt 
be at an end, and the peace and free- 
dom of Spain would be the glorious 
gifts of England. The English people 
desire to see a constitution given to 
Spain. They look with aversion on all 
attempts to revive the abuses of the old 
government—they look with equal a- 
version on the projects of Jacobinism, 
thinly disguised under the name of 
Constitution. They would abolish the 
Inquisition, the Monks, the more op- 
pressive among the noble and commer-= 
cial privileges ; establish a free repre- 
sentative legislature, a free press, in- 
dependent judges ; lay the foundation 
for the growing good cause of a reli- 
gious toleration, and baptize Spain into 
the household of Liberty. The Eng- 
lish Minister can accomplish much of 
this by a word. The declaration. of 
his will must be powerful, when it is 


in unison with the obvious interests of 
the nation. Let him propose his plan 
to both, and declare that he will*side 
. The weight of Eng- 


with its 
land’s judgment might-turn a more. 
uneven ce. But the strength of 
Eroles and Mina seems completely 

equal ; they are both, we believe, e- 

qually: friends to a free constitution, 

and equally haters of Jacobinism. Our 

sincere interposition would save their 

mutual honour, might quiet their mu- 

tual claims, and sheathe the sword in 

Spain. But something we must do. 

Spain, left to herself, will, after long 

havoc, become directly republican— 

it is the fashion of the time—revolu- 

tion is gregarious. A republic in Spain 

will seek its fellow ree republic in 

Italy. With Spain and Italy revolu- 

a how long will France be tran« 

qui 

ready heaving, lie repining and mur- 

muring, before it bursty:ines a resist~ 

less storm? When those things come, 

what will be the fate of England? Is 

po even now, ‘no on tenea transit - 

the Se En - stream e 

heart of her soil? We will pursue 

this topic no farther.—.Deus avertat.— 
But it is beyond all denial, that’ the 

whole Continent is at this hour in a 
state of internal convulsion ; that, like 
the spirits of Pandemonium, there is 

among the more powerful: minds of 
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urope a sense of loss and defeat, a 
rate love of fierce hazards-——a wi 

dream of rebel grandeur, to 
be. won by force of arms. The French- 
man, cast on the ground by the for- 
tune of war, feels his hostility tothrones 
unextingui ; the German, who 
fought for his country under the pro- 
mise of a Constitution, feels his hopes 
defeated; the Italian, proud of his an- 
ecient memories, and flung ten thou- 
sand fathoms d | his late —* 
independence, and groans ; the 
Pole, loaded with the Russian fetter, 
feels and curses his degradation.— 
Through the whole cireuit of the Con- 
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tinent there is but one preparation, 


wild great and terrible, for a catastrophe, of 


which no man can caleulate the hor- 
rors or the close. The field is sown 
with the serpent teeth of bitterness, 
ruined ambition, and inveterate dis- 
cord. Are we to see it send up its har- 
vest of the spear? The thrones of 
the Continent stand at this hour in a 
mighty cemetery. It is in the will of 
God whether the dead shall be added 
to the dead, and the nations melt away, 
or whether the trumpet shall sound, 
the graves be broken up, and all be 
terror, judgment, and ruin. 





METAMGRPHOSES NOT? FABULOUS. 


‘¢ Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The pasteboard triumph, and the cavalcade.” 


Stir, 
You acted a very friendly part by 
me; and your insertion of my “ Me- 
teorological Observations Extraordina~ 
ry,” completely disproved the insinua~ 
tions of some over-kind relations of 
mine, who superciliously hold, that 


folk’s remarks are not worth 
minding. 1 am glad to cast in their 
teeth, the whole world, by means 


of'me, (under favour of Maga,) now 
aac Ie e volu- 
mifious progeny 0 male poetic 
population of these realms. Who was 
aware, ere it was imparted to me, and 
by me divulged to you, that the accu- 
mulated mass of printed poetry, which 
our existing minstrels generously be- 
stowed on their contemporaries, had 
been raised to the stars in the of 
vapour orsmoke? Lucky itis, that there 
are such means of ing the poeti 


pampered 3 
SSS 
puazli mente ge 
com 
annem and good 
Pence a and better third. 
ts, a 5. Poem, may be sent to 


the be pleased to put the con- 
signees in the plural, not in the singu- 
lar number)—as often a8 gentle-men 
ox sitaple-men like. But you may have 
observed with surprise, as I am sure I 


GoLpsmitTuH’s Traveller. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, BSQ. 


did, that the metre-stuffed volumes, 
of which I saw whole barrowfuls sub- 
limated into vapour, or “ resolved in- 
to a dew,” were entirely the compo- 
sition of the masculine marauders uwp- 
on Parnassus. Nevertheless, as there 
is no want in England of female hands, 
which can strike the lyre to some pur- 
pose, and set printing-presses going, 
to give their airy nothings “a local 
habitation (i. e. drab book-covers) and 
a name (i.e. a title-page,)’” I did great- 
ly wonder, that their works were spared 
in the metamorphosis which their tune- 
ful brethrens’ were made to undergo. 
For I mused after this fashion—If it 
be n for the superfluous co- 
pies of the poets to be cleared away, 
that there may be room that the said 
writers may publish anew, or that they 
may let a generation of now but 
ling bards chirp their incipient 
strains,—is it not quite as necessary, 
that the dainty booklin s of our poet= 
esses, Which have had their day, should 
also recede, in order that their mothers 
(if we may say so without scandal con- 
iderit that our rhyming writeress- 
es are frequently single gentlewomen 
may send their later-born into the worl 
of printing-types ; or, as:we said of the 
establi poets, so of the established 
poetesses, that they may permit young- 
er sisters in the eraft to evulgate what 
they may have “ lisped in numbers?” 
Whatever was the reason, at the seeth- 
wr Nmarbeal s«. there was no lady’s 
nstrelsy stewed down, though much 
** lady-like rhyme” was so served.’ I 
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could not account for it, and thought 
it odd how the booksellers, even with 
the most deferential complaisance to- 
wards the fair sex, could allow their 
shelves to remain crowded to their 
- own detriment,—nay, to that of the 
very ladi ves, who must 
thereby be prevented from enchanting 
the world with a succession of melli- 
fluous novelties. Was there to be a 
virtual non-imprimatur in force against 
our songstresses, romance-inditresses, 
tragedianiesses, sonneteeresses, or other 
“‘buildresses of the lofty rhyme,” or ma- 
nufacturesses of fancy goods in verse? 
But I found [ was reckoning without 
my host. Complimentary as the fra- 
ternity of Paternoster-Row may be, 
they are wiser and better-bred than to 
be guilty of such false politeness, as, 
out of scrupulosity, to dam up the 
current of the feminine river of poesy. 
No, no; the space is free before them. 
They will find no obstruction from the 
melodious pages of their predecessor+ 
esses. Their leaves have not, indeed, 
been so spiritualized as those of the 
men ; but they are, to all literary pur- 
poses, as much out of the way as if 
they, too, had ascended the welkin. 
By the merest accident it was that I 
discovered whither the imprinted poet- 
ry of our womenkind was’ transmit- 
ted, and converted to an appropriate 
use,—thereby keeping the poetesses’s 
market from being injuriously glutted 
with this prolific ies of produce ; 
and you shall now hear of the strange 
things I was so fortunate as to see. 

A friend took me to a manufactory ; 
but when or where, I do not clearly re- 
collect. You know my relations persist 
in believing me crazy—perhaps I am, 
and where is the harm? Is it any symp- 
tom of my being so, that I have no 
very accurate ideas of time and place ? 
It tires me to death to be obliged to 
give dates, or to point out, as if one 

ew the map by heart, where things 
happened. ould have thought 
that what I saw was at Birmingham, 
only that I never was there ; and that 
the time when I was carried to see 
these oddities was during a tour last 
summer, for I have never left home 
since ;—and yet very queerly, I could 
almost fancy that my visit to. the es« 
tablishment was no longer ago than 
yesterday, it still seems so fresh in m 
mind ; but this could not be, for 
kept in all day and. took opium, and, 
moreover, there isno such pile of build- 
ing, or such an art practised in this 
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neighbourhood, as that I saw. Suf- 
fice it to say, that in some great edis 
fice I found myself, and it signifies not 
a brass farthing how or when I got 
there, (though impertinent people 
often plague me with frivolous in- 
quiries on those points,) and, to my 
utter astonishment, I learnt that hi- 
ther are consigned all the printed po- 
ems, after they have done due service, 
of * The Living Bardesses of Britain.” 
The material which is compounded 
from them, papier-maché, a most good- 
natured substance, (according to the 
commendation which I once heard 
Professor Farish bestow on melted 
glass) as it admits of being manipu- 
ated into any conceivable shape, and 
of course of being fabricated into things 
beyond number. Most of the articles 
were, to be sure, matters of the orna- 
mental kind, such as snuff-boxes, 
ie a an card-racks, flower- 
stands, children’s toys ; but there 
were others in view, of some sort of 
domestic utility, such as, tea-boards, 
salvers, snuffers stands, and bottle- 
coutsers. [£ was delighted, however, 
to discover that the papier-maché is 
not deposited in one sole reservoir, nor 
is it confusedly made from the hete- 
rogeneous pile of books which stood 
before us, but each lady is separately 
mashed to 4 , and the utmost 
judgment is exercised in adapting the 
noes material to a purpose which 
shall have some allusion to its pre-ex- 


istent nature as a — 

We were first directed. to a noble 
work of art, exclusively formed from 
the Dramas of Joanna Baillie. It was 
a bas-relief, and probably executed 
after a design by Stothard, for it was 
of a kindred nature to the grou 
from Shak ’s characters, which 
he has combined in a striking 
piece. This re nted the human 
passions personified, and disposed with 
all the picturesque circumstances which 
Collins has thrown about them. The 
whole, both frame and tablet, was 
com of the papier-maché, and 
surely no ever elaborated out 
of alabaster any thing more bold in 
design, or more delicate in execution, 
than this curiosity. The frame-work 
moulding should not be over 
without ky ish wasin that 
rich st old English tracery, in 
which ‘there is an imposing. breadth 


and — luxuriating in a florid opu- 


lence of pattern. Altogether we thought 
the work no derogatory memorial of 
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that mighty mistress of those shadowy 
powers the passions, who, 


to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 


fg — before her as familiar spi- 
rits do to the possessor of a compulso: 
charm, and she embodied om rf 
high-reaching Ethwald, and vindictive 
de Montfort, in the susceptible Basil, 
and the constant, the confiding, the 
unquenchably sanguine Aurora. One 
or two figures in the composition were 
decided failures. I Hk a | that 
one was designed to represent how 
** Sport leapt up and seized his beechen 
spear,” and the other was ven- 
ture “‘ yclept heart-easing Mirth,” but 
two more di folks cannot be ima- 
seer. We were told that the come- 
es were employed upon them, and 
by no means could an expression of 
jocularity be wrought out of them. 
Old Mrs Barbauld’s early pieces 
were worked up into some little clas- 
sical medallions for inlaying boudoir 
book-cases ; but all the supernume- 


jog copies of her brochure, called 
** Kighteen hundred and eleven,” were 
fashioned into 


} nny trumpets for the 
American market. With them, that 
philanthropic and intellectual nation 
may, in spite of domestic slavery and 
total want of a native literature, sound 
till their cheeks crack, their own prai- 
ses-and superiority over England. 
Hannah Moore’s ies were 
ordered by the venerable Author- 
ess to be ground down forthwith, 
lest any farther harm should result 
from them ; batny nobody ever dis- 
covered any great harm in them, save 
that they ern lacked strength, 
spirit, and poetry. ‘They were directed 
to be concocted into merit-tickets for 
Sunday-schools, and very nice ones 


f Helen Maria Williams’ Sonnets, 
so many had formerly been appropri- 
ated to the making of Revolutionary 
press Spiny that there was no great 

on hand, and of late she has 
wholly restricted herself to prose ; but 
there were enough to make some mi- 
niature profiles of certain members of 
the left side of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Some pretty whistles, bird-calls, 
quail-pipes, the vocal apparatus of 
ceuckoo-clocks, and of little organs to 
teach bullfinches, were constructed 
from Mrs Dorset’s “‘ Peacock at home.” 
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Miss Lucy Aikin’s “ Epistles on 
Women” were pressed into excellent 
mill-board, forming admirable covers 
for her prose “ Memoirs of Elizabeth 
and James”—compilations which will 
raise her credit, in spite of her rhymes. 

Out of Mrs Hemans’s multifarious 
works, a miscellaneous collection of 
things was kneaded up. A delicate 
moulding, representing on a reduced 
scale the Panathenaic procession from 
the Elgin Marbles, was made out of 
her verses on Greece and Italy. Her 
*¢ Sceptic” was fashioned into good or- 
thodox sermon-cases ; and her “‘ Meet- 
ing of. Wallace and Bruce” formed the 
most elegant snuff-mulls that eversup- 
plied the modern snuff-taking Athens 
with conveniences for containing that 
luxury of the nostrils. 

Various implements of good house- 
wifery, huswifes, pin-cushion frames, 
cases for knitting-needles, and very 
convenient reels for winding cotton 
and worsted, were supplied by the 
macerated sheets of Mrs West's “ Mo- 
ther,” and others of her homely strains. 

Some good figured heads for harps, 
of Gothic design, were set before us, 
constructed out of Miss Holford’s 
“© Wallace”—but from her “ Mar- 
garet of Anjou,” it was found most con- 
venient to compound paper-weights, 
those conveniences of a library-table 
which keep loose leaves from being 
scattered about. It was of course ne- 
cessary to make them heavy, and ac- 
cordingly Margaret underwent con- 
densation ; but some comely devices 
were bestowed upon her. 

A model of the Hecla and Griper 
wintering near Melville Island was 
made from one of Miss Porden’s 
Poems, and it looked as if it was car- 
ved out of ivory. Another, exhibiting 
a 7 of the geological stratification 
of the globe, was fabricated from her 
“€ Veils ;” and as this was a large sub- 
ject, and there was not quite stuff 
enough in the copies of that work, her 
“¢ Third Crusade” was used for Pales- 
tine, and the western coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean. 

It was accounted for, why so few 
‘¢ Lays of an Irish Harp,” which the 
ci-devant Miss Sydney Owenson trilled 
so sweetly, were consigned to this de- 
pot; most of them had been cut up, 
and used as the substratum in the 
stuffing of that easy foot-stool, ‘‘ my 
Lady Morgan’s handsome compli- 
ment,” on which, perchance, at this 
very moment, your pampered toe, Mr 
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Christopher, is luxuriously reclining. 
A few choice exemplars, however, were 
saved, and at her ladyship’s particular 
desire, worked up into tooth-pick cases 
for some friends of hers and of human 
kind in general, having ostensibly an 
impression on them of Buonaparte in 
St Helena, with this motto by the au- 
thoress of ‘ France” and “ Italy”— 
‘ Philanthropic Innocence the Victim 
of sanguinary Legitimacy.” Whether 
there was a, Sop a9 sense under- 
stood by the better initiated than my- 
self, I cannot tell—but these etuis were 


all bespoken. One paper copy of 
the “‘ Lays” (printed on foolscap, I 
imagine) was wrought into a present 
for the Italian Carbonari—it was some- 

ing mounted on a mopstick, and by 
a child in our party was taken for the 
head-gear with which old school-dames 
decorate a dunce ; but we were much 
mistaken—it was the symbolic cap of 


a i cies of liberty, sometimes 
oFiet Juccbiniee 

From Mrs Opie’s tearful stanzas, 
some good imitations of ancient la- 
chrymatories and funereal lamps were 
constructed — from Miss Milford’s 
“ Christina, the Maid of the South 
Seas,” some canoe work-baskets, and 
a natty description of dog-collars from 
her verses on the feats of Maria, a 
favourite greyhound—and from Mrs 
Grant of Laggan’s “‘ Highlanders,” 
some holiday scabbards for claymores, 
and some rocks for spinning in the 
primitive method. 

Manifold were the commodities into 
which poetry by anonymous ladies, 
or who, from my ignorance of their 
names, are all the’same as anonymous, 
was converted. Some strains had such 
unpretending pretensions as to bulk, 
that they would but furnish forth a 
thread-paper, or a scissors-sheath ; 
others were of such “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” and spreading over so 
many duodecimo pages, that very ca- 
pable coal-skuttles and plate-warmers 
were built out of them. 

. I cannot resist describing some ele- 

t trifles made from the works of a 

y, whose name was not forthcoming. 
The papier-maché was in this case 
treated, I _presume¢,.much in the same 
way as in an exhibition which travel- 
led. through the country under the 
name of the in hp pay The pre- 
sent curious works of art were meant, 
I suppose, for card-racks, or other 
chimney-ornaments, and they repre- 
sented two cottage scenes. One had 
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an old blind woman sitting before her 
door, and listening to her merry grand- 
daughter, who is spinning and sing- 
ing ; the other shewed a. young wo- 
man, half-sunk on the ground of a 
cottage-porch, whom a kind but home- 
ly dame is raising up, after having 
apparently relieved the poor fainting 

oung mother of her infant. We were 
informed, that they were fabricated 
from ‘* Ellen Fitz-Arthur” and’ The 
Widow’s Tale.” 

A Bazaar might be furnished with 
all due variety, from the transmogri- 
fied products of nameless female brains. 
Much "pastoral poetry now wore the 
semblance of very tasteful butter- 
prints ; elegiac quatrains issued forth 
in the guise of pocket-books for un- 
paid bills, (grim mementoes!) witha ~ 
special little nook in them for -Kears~ 
ley’s Tax-Tables ; didactic distichs 
were consolidated into primers and 
horn-books, as they were called for- 
merly, though the horn has now va- 
nished, some into perpetual a]- 
manacs, and tables of weights and 
measures ; odes were turned into tubes 
for sky-rockets, as well as wings and 
tails for boys’ kites ; sonnets-of a sen- 
timental cast were fashioned into thick 
shoe-soles, for ladies of that turn to 
wear on moonlight-nights, asa defence, 
in their meditative rambles, against 
the dew ; colloquial rhymes, or vers 
de societé, as they are termed, were 
exclusively manufactured into cards 
for morning-calls and dinner-invita- 
tions ; ballads of the Germanized raw- 
head - and - bloody - bones deseription 
were transformed into masks of hide- 
ous panecte hes well as the lanterns to 

old the phantasmagoria ; songs a 
peared as flageolets and shepherd’s- 
pipes, but they mostly answered the 
purpose very ill, and yielded a sad 
monotonous too-tooing ; nursery-poet- 
y (of which there was a respectable 
shelf-full) rose again as amusement for 
those to whom it was primarily ad- 
dressed, in dolls, domino-boxes, and 
rattles ; while versified riddles, re- 
buses, and charades, (the occupation 
of a “ ful province in Acrostic- 
land,” of which the fair sex had the 
deputation in our mothers’ times, but 
which they do not sport over so much 
as ony did formerly) were converted 
into the toys which surprise or per- 

lex one,—such as pretended snuff. 
coun (from which if one tries to take 
a pinch, a friar or nun pops up against 
your fingers,) leap-frogs, jacks-in-a- 
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box, Jacob’s-ladders, (which clatter 
away for ever, as one turns them back- 
wards and forwards, and how they do 
so, I mew not ein Dae 
eggs, Chinese- w Cc. 
Indeed there were an hundred other 
queer things, of which I could not 
bear away a distinct remembrance.. 
As I congratulated the public on the 
i ce of all the stale copies of 
the works of that now extensive part 
of the Ma eqres Po» a et 
compounders, {vide the late parli - 
tary census, under the generic head— 
Unproductive Labourers, specific di- 
vision, No. 3, entituled Poets,) I now 
do the same with respect to the female 
artizans of the craft—Shoals and 
bands of you, of both sexes, rack your 
brains as you like ; thumb Gildon, or 
Bysshe, or Walker, or any other legi- 
timate “‘ poetic bucket for dry wells,” 
if rhymes or epithets will not ta- 
neously obey your bidding; ink as 
many reams of wire-wove as befitteth 
your fecundity or sterility ; dispatch 
the scribbled sheets to the printing- 
house, either hot and hot from the 
brain, or cold and torpid with a nine- 
years’ incumbency in the writing- 
- ; ae and ney and 
Ww you ; let your works issue 
in London, from the a a of the 
Row, or from the critical atmosphere 
of Albemarle-Street, or from Bond- 
Street’s gayer glitter and ostentation ; 
or come forth in Edinburgh, side by 
side with a new Scotch novel, since 
one will afford you an arm every half 
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year or oftener; or let our friend 
Ebony be your Cicerone, and you will 
amble in marvellous good company, if 
‘* Lights and Shadows” be your com- 
panion ; advertise, get reviewed, and, 
as the case may be, you will, if noti- 
ced, either be bolstered up by friends, 
or smothered with a bolster by foes ; 
but do all manfully and womanfully, 

ladies and gentlemen, without 
et or gainsay from the apprehension 
that the world is overstocked with mo- 
dern poetry, for I have lost my labour 
if I have not demonstrated the con- 
trary. Replenish the vacuum. There 
is now room for the most corpulent 
poet or poetess—(I speak in metaphor, 
and ought not to be accused of person- 
ality)—and the most skinny, meagre, 
single-page personage (I disclaim per- 
sonal allusion once more, but cannot 
forbear writing figuratively) will find 
his or her literary mite welcome in the 
printing world. At least I, who dote on 
new poems, shall hail with rapture the 
launch of all or any that are now on 
stocks. 

As you, Mr North, will probably 
be inquisitive to know the locality of 
this papier-maché manufactory,—for 
probably you may have on hand a 
cumbersome quantity of contributors’ 
couplets, which you may like to have 
ground down,—lI shall certainly make 
it a point of conscience to inform you, 
if ever I should discover it ; till when, 
I am, since you have used me well, 

Yours to command, 
Simon SHATTERBRAIN. 





THE UNICORN AND THE MERMAID. 
As all our readers ty fee: time must be familiar with the old Japanese 


lady now exhibiting in 


ndon under the name Mermaid, we presume they 


would like to hear something of the Unicorn lately discovered in India ; and 
their laudable curiosity will, we presume, be gratified on reading the follow- 


ing letter, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

Att the Calcutta Gazettes have an- 
nounced the discovery of a unicorn 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
Boutang Mountains ; but the existence 
of this animal has been so long con- 
tested, that too many proofs cannot 
be collected in its favour ; and I flat- 
ter myself that my testimony, &dded 
to that of the numerous travellers who 
have seen the unicorn, will put an 
end to all doubts regarding curi- 
ous a 

While traversing the mountains of 
Gentya, to the north of Sylhet, I at first 


Gentyapour, 20th September, 1821. 
discovered a very extraordinary tooth, 
which could only belong to a rumina- 
ting animal of a new species ; and af- 
terwards a horn, two feet, three inches, 
and five lines in length, which does 
not belong to any known antelope. 
On the following day I perceived the 
impression of a cloven foot, like that 
of a stag; and the Rajah of a 
pour, who is a keen naturalist, has 
made me a present of a small bit of 
skin covered with coarse hair, which 
assuredly is the hair of a unicorn. 

l immediately set about questioning 
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the natives regarding this extraordi- 
nary animal, and the following are the 
results of my interrogations. 

The unicorn, to which they give 
the name of Boracrack, is about the 
size ofan ass, but its head has a par- 
ticular form, which is: somewhat si- 
milar to that ef the Gnou of Africa, 
the Antelope gnu of Gmelin. 

It is above the eyes that the horn 
is fixed, not dicularly on the 
head, as Pliny says, but, on the con 
fe slightly inclined upon the fore~ 
h Its eyes are small and lively ; 
its nostrils wide; and opening lateral- 
ly; its lips furnished with hairs as 
rough as those of a brush ; and its 
tongue, which is covered: with small 
horny tubercles, is as extensible as 
those of the animals designated by 
Linneus under the name of Manis, 
M. pentadactyla, tetrad. &c. 

The ears of the unicorn hang down 
upon the sides of the head like those 

a spaniel, and its neck is furnished 
with a thick mane, the hairs of which 
bristle up when the animal is enraged, 
orunder the influence of the sexual ap- 

tite. Its tail is terminated by a large 

unch of hair, like that of the Zebra 
and Daigetai, the Eguus zebra of Lin- 
neus, and FE. hemionus of Pallas. The 
fore feet are higher than the hind 
ones, and differ in nothing from those 
of the common stag. A very extra- 


ordinary character which it 

is, that the hair upon its body is di- 
rected forwards, that is to say, placed 
in a direction contrary to that of all 
other animals. 

> It is rather difficult to determine the 
colour of the unicorn, which changes 
according to the age and sex of the 
animal, and the season of the year. 
The-natives of Cossya assert, that du- 
ring the first year the unicorn is white, 
spotted with black; that, during the 
second year, the spots disappear, and 
the hair becomes grey 3 the third year 
it varies from sky-blue to metallic 
green; the fourth, it assumes a yellow- 
ish tint ; and the fifth, the period at 
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which the animal attainsits fullgrowth, 
its fur is of a bright red,’ which: be- 
comes lighter in ion as age ad- 


age 
vances, and this in such a manner, that 
on seeing the unicorn one may deter 
mine: its age with considerable accu- 


The unicorns are very wild, and this 
is, without doubt, the reason why we 
have been so long without discovering 
them. They are only found in the 
least-frequented places, and they es- 
cape before one can get near them. 
These animals ate furnished with so 

rodigious a degree of strength in their 
bind legs, that they can, without dif- 
fieulty, clear a ditch of eighty feet ; 
but what is no less worthy of atten- 
tion, is their wonderful address in the 
use of oe horn, regen which they 
it squirrels, rabbits, _partridges, 
Thiel; thigethen with pevily al the 
leaves and bark of certain trees, form 
their habitual food ! !! 

Such, Sir, is the information that I 
have received among the ,; who 
also gave me the sketch which I now 
send you, ising me, at the same 
time, the animal itself in a few days. 
This description, which I take from 
their own mouths, does not agree pre~ 
cisely with that of my brethren the 
travellers ; and it may be re+ 
marked, that, ameng ten descriptions 
of the unicorn, there are not two the 
same, Some make it as large as a horse, 
others as an ass, and others again as.a 
goat ; but it is an easy matter to con- 
ciliate these different‘accounts, by say- 
ing that the largest is the male, the 
next the female, and the smallest the 
young. Besides, why not believe in 
the unicorn, par ero thing concurs 
to prove its existence? We have a 
one-horned rhinoceros in India, and 
why should there not also be a one- 
horned ? This character ex~ 
tends even to the human race, for many 
travellers in Africa and Sumatra have 
observed men furnished with a horn, 
and even with a tail.t Inthe annals 
of medicine we find many examples 





* We recommend this colour-suite of the unicorn, to the consideration of Professor 
Jameson, and advise Mr Syme to see that it is not neglected in the next edition of his 


** Nomenclature of Colours.””-—C. N. 


+ Monboddo left a specimen of an original man, that is, one with a tail, to a 
celebrated naturalist in Edinburgh ; and we understand this-curious fish is now preser- 
ved in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society of that city. After this statement, we 
hope no one will doubt the truth of the existence of men with tails ; in earnest, to doubt 


of their reality would be fatal to the grand chain of Nature, and to every 


thing rational 


in regard to the natural history of the human species.—Vide Monboddo, Marco Polo, 
Heisterrus, Steffens, Credule, Transactions of various Learned Societies; &c. 
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of encysted tumours which formed a 
horn on the forehead, and we often see 
men provided with two!! In vain do 
ilosophers invoke anatomy, to prove 
an animal could not carry a horn 
on the middle of its forehead—in vain 
do they assert that the horn of the rhi- 
noceros adheres only to the skin, and 
not to the skull. The unicorn will 
prove to be as truly a real animal, as 
the mermen, which have been so lon 
kept under by ignorance, but whic 
we are at last obliged to admit.* 
Homer has sung: .’Oxsavoy +e Osi 
yiecty xa pentiga rn¥év; and Horace, 
Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa su- 
perne ; but naturalists have maintain- 
ed that these lines expressed only poet- 
ic fictions. They have neither given 
credit tothe AZthiopsof Agatharchides, 
nor to the Nereids of Pliny, nor to the 
Syrens of the celebrated Bartholin, 
nor to the Mermaids observed either 
in the Nile or in the sea, by Photius, 
Telliamed, Glover, Monconys, and 
other people of equal veracity. They 
have refuted facts by reasonings, and 
I even know some who have commit- 
ted the — and impiety of 
doubting the accounts given in all the 
sacred books of the Jews, regarding 
the prophet Jonah (Oannts) half man 
and fish, who came to instruct the 
people along the shores of the Red 
Sea. This culpable incredulity was 
victoriously combated by the General 
History of Travels, which relates, that 
in 1560, seven mermen and nine wo- 
men of the same race were fished up 
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in India. You know, Sir, that an. 
other was taken in the Nile, under the 
Emperor Maurice ; you know that an- 
other still was taken in the Baltic, 
which was sent to Sigismund, King 
of Poland, in 1531. Every body has 
heard tell of the Marine Monk and 
Bishop, figured by Rondeletius, after 
nature: I have under my eyes the 
description of a syren, fished at Exe. 
ter, in 1737, and of another stranded 
on the coast of Friesland in 1430. 
The Danes saw a merwoman at Co- 
penhagen, and another in the Feroe 
Isles ; lastly, Mr Editor, a stuffed tri- 
ton was shown in the neighbourhood 
of Paris in 1755, and even a live syren 
in 1758. It would be an easy matter 
for me, Sir, to collect as many proofs 
of the existence of unicorns, and cite 
more than twenty celebrated travellers 
who have seen them. 

I am well aware, Sir, that natural- 
ists will not believe in the unicorn, 
until they have seen the head and 
skin; but their incredulity is mere 
infatuation, and I hope that the na- 
tives of Cossya, or those of Africa, or 
those of Thibet, or the researches that 
are making in Nepaul, and on the 
coast of Sumatra, will soon procure 
for us a dozen of unicorns, and the 
pleasure of laughing at the expense of 
naturalists. 

Receive, Sir, the assurance of my 
perfect consideration. 

A. D. Crepuce, 
Voyageur aux Grandes Indes. 


| We shall be happy to hear from A. D. Credule, on the subject of the Sea- 


snake of the Indian Seas, which, by the by, has been discovered in the North 
Seas, by the lairds and justices of peace of the Orkneys, and the members of 
the Wernerian Society. The Royal Society at one time lent a willing ear to 
the numerous authentic accounts of mermaids, krakens, sea-snakes, men with 
tails, &c. but now, much to the discredit of their philosophical celebrity, 
seem to shy the whole affair. We have even heard it reported, that a cele- 
brated President impertinently said, ‘‘ However much we, as members, may 
relish mermaids, we absolutely deny all belief in krakens, flying-dragons, sea- 
snakes,” &c. &c. , 
. “HC, N, 





* Mermaids and Mermen, we are informed on the highest authority, abound on the 
coasts of the far distant Scotia. The ladies of Caithness, the udallers of Shetland, and 
the ministers of Harris, appear to be quite familiar with them. 

‘ . Cuvier advocates the cause of the non-existence of the unicorn—now, we think he 
must abandon his former belief ; indeed, we never could see any reason for this distin- 
guished naturalist writing in defence of mermaids, and against unicorns.—C. N. 
tf 9 
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John Brown; or the. House.in the Muir. 


JOHN BROWN, OR THE HOUSE‘IN THE MUIR. 


 Quicquid delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi.”’ 


: Joun Brown, the Ayr, or as he was 
more commonly designated by the 
neighbours, the Religious Carrier, had 
been absent, during the month of Ja- 
nuary, (1685) from his home in the 
neighbourhood of Muirkirk, for seve« 
val days. The weather, in the mean- 
time,-had become extremely stormy, 
and a very considerable fall of snow 
had taken place. His only daughter, 
a girl of about eleven years of age, had 
frequently; during the afternoon of 
Saturday, looked out from the cottage 
door into the drift, in order to report 
to her mother, who was occupied with 
the nursing of an infant brother, the 
anxious occurrences of: the evening. 
‘ Help,” too, the domestic cur, had not 
remained an uninterested spectator of 
the general anxiety, but by several 
fruitless and silent excursions into the 
night, had given indisputable testi- 
mony that the object of his search had 
not yet neared the solitary shieling. It 
was a long, and a wild road, lying over 
an almost trackless muir, along which 
John Brown had to come; and the 
eart track, which even in better wea- 
ther, and with the advantage of more 
day-light, might easily be mistaken, 
had, undoubtedly, ere this, become in- 
visible. Besides, John had long been 
a marked bird, having rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the “ Powers that 
were,” by his adherence to the San- 
quhar declaration, his attending field- 
preachings, or, as they were termed, 
‘*Conventicles,” his harbouring of per- 
secuted ministers, and above all, by a 
moral, a sober, and a proverbially de- 
vout and religious conduct. Inan age, 
when immorality was. held to be sy- 
nonymous with loyalty, and irreligion 
with non-resistance and passive obe- 
dience, it was exceedingly dangerous 
to wear such a character ; and, accord- 
ingly, there had not been wanting in- 
formation to the prejudice of this quiet 
‘and godly man. Clavers, who, ever 
since the affair of Drumelog, had dis- 
eovered more of the mertiless and re- 
vengeful despot, than of the veteran or 


‘hero, had marked his name, according 


‘to report, in his black list ; and when 
-once Clavers had taken his resolution 
Vor. XII. 


and his measures, the Lord have mer- 
cy upon those against whom these 
were pointed. He seldom hesitated 
in carrying his plans into effect, al- 
though his path lay over the tram- 
pled and lacerated feelings of huma- 
nity. Omens, too, of an unfriendly 
and evil-boding import, had not been 
awanting in the cottage of John Brown 
to increase the alarm. The cat had 
mewed suspiciously, had appeared rest~ 
less, and had continued to glare in 
hideous indication from beneath the 
kitchen bed. The death-watch, which 
had not been noticed since the decease 
of the gudeman’s mother, was again, 
in the breathless pause, of listening 
suspense, heard to chick distinctly ; 
and the cock, instead of crowing, as on 
ordinary occasions, immediately before 
day-dawn, had -originated a sudden 
and an alarming flap of his wings, suc- 
ceeded by a fearful scream, long before 
the bed-time. It was a gloomy 
crisis; and. after a considerable time 
pers in dark-and despairing reflection, 
the evening lamp was at last trimmed, 
and the peat-fire repaired into some~- 
thing approaching to a cheerful flame, 
But all would not do; for whilst the 
soul within is disquieted and in sus- 
pense, all exte: means and appli- 
ances are inadequate to procure com- 
fort, or impart even an air of cheerful- 
ness. At last “ Help” suddenly lifted 
his head from the hearth, shook his 
ears, sprung to his feet, and with some- 
thing betwixt a growl and a bark, 
rushed towards the door, at which the 
“‘yird drift” was now entering copi- 
ously. It was, however, a false alarm. 
‘The cow had moved beyond the “ hal- 
lan,” or the mice had come into sud- 
den contact and squeaked behind the 
rafters. John, too, it was reasoned be-~ 
twixt mother and daughter; was al- 
ways so regular and pointed in his ar- 
rivals, and this being Saturday night, 
it was not a little or an insignificant 
obstruction which could have prevent- - 
ed him from being home, in due time, 
at least, for family-worship. His cart, 
‘in fact, had usually been pitched up with 
the trams su against the peat- 
stack, by two — of the afternoon; 
A 
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and the evening of his arrival from his 
weekly excursion to Ayr, was alwaysan 
“occasion of affectionate intercourse, and 
more than ordi interest. Whilst 
his diaconsolate wile, therefore, turned 
her eyes towards her husband's chair, 
and to the family Bible, which lay in a 
“bole” within reach of his » and 
at the same time listened to the howl- 
ing and intermitting gusts of the storm, 
she could not avoid, it was not in na- 
ture that she should, contrasting her 
t with her former were wy thus 
I ing even to objects e most 
kindly and pea bin association, all 
the livid and darkening hues ef her 
disconsolate mind. But there is a depth 
and a reach in true and genuine piety, 
which the plummet of sorrow may never 
measure. True religion sinks into the 
heart as the refreshing dew does intothe 
chinks and the crevices of the dry and 
soil; and the very fissures of 
affliction, the clea of the soul, pre- 
sent a more ready and inviting, as well 
as efficient access, to the softening in- 
arehtom began gradually 

r woman 
think lese of danger, and more of God, 
to consider as a set-off against all her 
fruitless uneasiness, the vigilance and 
benevolence of that powerful Being, 
to whom, and to whose will, the ele- 
ments, in all their combinations and 
relations, are subservient ; and having 


rage younger child im the cra- 
, and fiat he intenti -o ion by a 
signal to ter, 8 

to take down the famil Bible, and to 
Yead out in a soft, subdued, but 
most devout and impressive voice, the 
following lines :— 


"461 waited for the Lord my God, 
And patiently did bear ;-- 
At | to me he did incline, 
" *” “My voice'and cry to hear !” 
These two solitary worshippers of Him 
-whose eat the just, 2 poaeeed 
#ar is to i « - 
Se ee 
of. this » and were actually em- 
ed in singing with an increased 
ihereasing degree of fervour and 
devotion, the following trustful and 
consolatory expressions— 
‘¢ Oh blessed is the man, whose trust 
Upon the Lord relies,” 


‘when-the symphony of another and 
-a well-known voice was felt to be pre- 
sent, and they became at once 
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that the beloved object of their soli. 
citude had joined them, unseen and 
unperceived, in the worship. This 
was felt by all to be as it ought to 
have been; nor did the natural and 
instinctive desire to accommodate the 
weary and snow-covered traveller with 
such conveniences and appliances as his 
present condition manifestly demand- 
ed, prevent the psalm-singing from 
going on, and the service from being 
finished with all suitable decency. 
Having thus, in the first instance, 
rendered thanks unto God, and bless- 
ed and magnified that mercy which 
pervades, and directs, and over-rules 
every agent in nature, no time was 
lost in attending to the secondary ob- 
jects of inquiry and manifestation ; 
and the kind heart overflowed, whilst 
the tongue and the hand were busied 
in “ answer meet,” and “ in accom< 
modation suitable.” 

In all the wide range of Scotland's 
muirsand mountains, strathsand glens, 
there was not to be found this. even- 

a > a5 family than that over 
ich John Brown, the religious car- 
rier, now presided. The affectionate 
inquiries and solicitous attentions of 
his wife, of his partner trusty and 
tried, not only under the cares and 
duties of life,—but in the faith, in 
the bonds of the Covenant, and in all 
that. similarity of sentiment and ap- 
prehension We ya religious subjects, 


without. w no matrimonial union 


can ge 4 ensure happiness,—were 
deeply felt. and fully appreciated. 


They two had sat together in the 
* Torwood,” listening to the free and 
fearless accents of excommunication, 
in “cain fom the hl apired li 
ing e half-i 
of the eed and intrepid Mr Donald 
Cargil. They. had, at the risk of their 
lives, harboured for a season, and en- 
joyed the comfortable communion and 
llowship of Mr Richard Cameron, 
immediately previous to his death in 
the unfortunate rencounter at, ‘‘ Airs- 
moss.” They had followed into and 
out cp the shire of Ayr, the 
zealous eloquent Mr John King, 
and that even in spite of the interdict 
of council, and after that a price had 
een set upon the preacher's head. 
— oldest child had been baptised 
y a presbyterian and ejected mini- 
ster under night, and in the midst of 
a wreath of snow,.and the: 


awas still awaiting the arrival of an 
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; servant of God, to receive 
= same sanctified ordinance. And if 
at times a darker thought sud- 
denly across the disk of their sunny 
hearts, and if the cause of a poor per- 

_secuted temnant, the interests of a 
reformed, and suffering, and bleeding 
church, supervened in cloud upon the 
general quietude and acquiescence of 
cesta Wad aopeums V's Gepen onl 
lieved and di a deeper, ai 
more sanctified, and "site pastor 


tone of feeling. Whilst amidst tite 
,» and the 


twilight beams of pro 
exercise of faith, the heart 


in 
was discghined and habituated into 
. reliance, and assurance! 
And the a the caro and the 
yells, e clatter of persecution, 
were heard upon the hill-side, or up 
the glen, where the Covenanters’ cave 
was discovered, and five honest men 
were butchered under a sunny morn- 
ing, and in cold blood, if the 
voice of os or 3 orem 
deputy in the work oppres- 
a ted Rob,” came occaslonally in 
the accents of vindictive exclamation, 
upon the breeze of evening ; yet hi- 
therto the humble “ Corrace 1n THE 
Murr” had escaped notice, and the 
tread and tramp of man and horse had 
fone mercifully, and almost miracu- 
by. The general current of events 
era. in upon such océasional sources 
of agitation and alarm, leaving the 
house in the muir in possession of all 
that domestic happiness, and even 
quietude, which its retirement and its 
inmates were calculated to ensure and 


$0 patticipinte: 
Early next mornin, the cottage of 
John Brown was surrounded by a 
Pe EET BigteO with Clavers at their 
John, who had probably a pre- 
sentiment of what might happen, ur- 
‘ged his wife and ter to remain 
within doors, insisting that as the sol- 
4iers were, in all lik in search of 
some other individual, he should soon 
be able to dismiss them. By this time 
bse an eager 
with the hoarse and husky leugh and 
veciferations of the dragoons, had 
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brought John, half-dressed and in his 
night-cap, to the door. Clavers imme- 
diately accosted him by name; and in 
a manner peculiar to himself, intend- 
ed for something betwixt the expres- 
siou of fun. wat irony, he proceed- 
ed to make inquiries respecting one 
** Samuel Aitkin, a godly man, and 
a minister of the word, one outrage. 
ously addicted to prayer, and ocea- 
sionally found with the sword. of the 
flesh in one hand, and that of the spi- 
 ¥ the other, eg ree my sedition, 
a ti i amongst 
‘his Majesty's Hieges.” yohn admitted 
at once that the worthy person referred 
to was not unknown to him, asserting, 
however, at the same time, that of his 
‘present residence or place of hiding, 
was not free to speak.—‘* No 
doubt, ne doubt,” rejoined -the ques- 
tioner ; ‘* you, to be sure, know no- 
thing !—how should you, all innocence 
and ignorance as you are? But here 
is a little chip of the old block, whieh 
may A sxgraen recollect better, and save 
us trouble of blowing out her 
father’s brains, just by way of ma- 
king him remember a little more’ ac- 
curately.” » my little farthi 
Saat ag 
ighting from his horse,. izing 
the girl rudely, and with prodigious 
force by the wrists,—‘* you remem- 
ber an old man with a long beard, 
ont a bald ee Pan was here a 
ew days ago, ur 
and giving many good Ft to fa~ 
us 


ther and mother, and who is now 
within a few miles of this house, just 
up in a nice snug cave in the. 
there, to which you can readily and.in- 
stantly conduct us, you know?” The 
girl looked first at mother, who 
now advanced into the door way, 
then at her father, and latterly drooped 
her head, and continued to preserve a 
complete silence. ‘‘ And so,” conti~ 
nued the questioner, ‘‘ you are dumb ; 
= cannot speak ; your tongue is a 


not tell family secrets.—But what 
think you, my little chick, of speaking 
with your fingers, of having a pat, and 
@ proper, and a pertinent answer just 





moan of Clavers an all occasions, Jong to be remem 
peasantry of the West of Scotland, not only by the dragoon’s red-cloak 
which Ue wore, but still mere by his hands, crimsoned in Bod 


right-hand 
dered amidst the 


© “ Red Rob,” the “ Bothwell,” probably 


, of * Old Mortality,” was, in fact, the 
and has caused +o ~ 


the of dus counsrymen ! 
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ready, my love, at your finger ends, 
as mtd ky say. As the Lord lives; 
and as my soul lives, but this will 
make a dainty nosegay” (displaying a 
thumbikin or finger-screw) “ for m 
sweet little Covenanter ; and then” 
(applying the instrument of torture, 
meanwhile, and adjusting it to the 
thumb) “ you will have no manner of 
trouble whatever in recollecting your- 
self ; it will just come to you like the 
lug of a stoup, and don’t knit your 
brows so,” (for the pain had become 
insufferable) “‘ then we shall have you 
quite chatty and amusing, I warrant.” 
The mother, who could stand this no 
longer, rushed upon the brutal execu- 
tioner, and withexpostulations,threats, 
and the most impassioned entreaties, 
endeavoured to relax the questioner’s 
‘twist. “ Can you, mistress, recollect 
any thing of this man we are in i 
of o resumed Clavers, haughti = 
** It may save us both some trouble, 
and your daughter a continuance and 
increase of her present suffering, if you 
will just have the politeness to make 
us aequainted with what you happen 
‘to know upon the subject.” The poor 
woman seemed for an instant to hesi- 
tate; and her daughter looked most 
pitéously and distractedly into her 
countenance, as if expectant and desi- 
‘rous of respite, through her mother’s 
compliance. ‘ Woman!” exclaimed 
-the husband, in a tone of indignant 
‘ , * hast thou so soon forgot 
“thy God? and shall the fear of any 
thing which man can do, induce thee 
-to betray innocent blood >” He said 
no more; but he had said enough, 
‘for from that instant the whole tone 
‘of -his wife’s feelings was changed, 
and her soul was wound up, as if by 
the hand of Omnipotence, into resolu- 
tion ‘and daring. “ Bravo!” exclaim- 
ed the arch Persecutor, “‘ Bravo! old 
-Canticles, thou wordst it well ; and so 
you three pretty innocents have laid 
Lr holy heads — and you 
ave resolved to die, should it so please 
-God and us, with a secret in your 
breast, and a ee your — like the 
rest of m-singing, hypocri- 
tical, ein sect, seherdeas Ghent 
guid Mr Aitkin !—pious Mr Aitkin! 
worthy Mr Aitkin !—But we shall try 
what light this little telescope of mine 
‘will afford upon the subject, pointing 
at the ’safne time to a carabine or 
holster 


pistol, which hung suspended 
from’ the saddle of his Bow, This 


John Brown, or the House in the Muir. 
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cold frosty morning requires that one,” 
continued Clavers, ‘‘ should beemploy- 
ed, were it for no other purpose than 
just to gain heat by the exercise. And 
so, old Pragmatical; in order that you 
may not catch cold by so early’an ex- 
ure to an keen air, Me = take the 

~ liberty,” (hereupon the whole tr 
sailaiien eae and ‘presented § 
kets) ‘‘ for the benefit of society, and for 
the honour and safety of the King;— 
never to speak of the glory of God and 
the good of souls,—simply and uncere- 
moniously, and in: the neatest and 
most expeditious manner imaginable, 
to blow out your brains.” John Brown 
dropt down instantly, and as it were 
instinctively, upon his knees, whilst 
his wife stood by in seeming compo- 
sure,—and his daughter had happily 
become insensible to all external ob- 
jects and transactions whatever.— 
** What!” exclaimed Clavers, “ and 
so you must pray too, to be sure, and 
we shall have a last speech and a dy- 
‘ing testimony lifted up in the presence 
of peat stacks, and clay walls, and 
snow wreaths ; but as these are pretty 
staunch and confirmed loyalists, I do 
not care though we intrust you with 
five minutes of devotional exercise, pro- 
vided you steer clear of King, Council, 
and Richard Cameron—so proceed, 
good John, but be. short and pithy. 
—My Lambs’ are not accustomed to 
long prayers, nor will they readily 
soften under the pathetic whining of 
your devotions.” But in this last sur- 
mise Clavers was for once mistaken ; 
for the prayer of this poor and unedu- 
cated man ascended that morning in 
expressions at once so earnest, so de 
vout, and so overpoweringly pathetic, 
that deep silence succeeded at last to 
oaths and ribaldry ; and as the follow- 
ing concluding sentences were pro- 
nounced, there were evident marks of 
better and relenting feelings.—‘* And 
now, guid Lord,” continued this death- 
doomed and truly Christian sufferer, 
‘* since thou hast nae mair use for thy 
servant in this world, and since it is 
thy good and rightful pleasure, that I 
should serve thee better and love thee 
more elsewhere, I leave this puir wi- 
dow woman, with the helpless and fa< 
therless children, upon thy - hands. 
We have been happy in each other 
here, and now that we are to part for 
a while, we maun e’en look forward'to 

a more perfect and enduring happi 


hereafter. And as for the puir blind. 
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folded and infatuated creatures, the 
present ministers of thy will, Lord 
reclaim them from the error and the. 
evil’ of their courses ere it be too 
late; and may they who have sat 
in judgment and in oppression in 
this lonely place, and on this blessed 
morning, and upon a puir, weak, de- 
fenceless fellow-creature, find that 
mercy at last from thee which they 
have this day refused to thy unworthy 
put faithful servant—Now, Isbel,” 
continued this defenceless and amiable 
Martyr, “‘ the time is come at last, of 
which, you know, I told you on that 
day, when first 1 pce to unite 
hand and heart with yours ; and are 
ou willing, for the love of God and 
his rightful authority, to part with 
me thus?” To which the poor woman 
replied, with perfect composure, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and he taketh away. I 
have had a sweet loan of you, my dear 
John, and I can part with you for his 
sake, as freely as ever I parted with a 
mouthful of meat to the hungry, or a 
night’s lodging to the weary and be- 
nighted traveller.” So saying, she ap- 
roached her still kneeling and blind- 
folded husband, clasped him round the 
neck, kissed and embraced him close- 
ly, and then lifting up her person into 
an attitude of determined endurance, 
and eyeing from head to foot every 
soldier who stood with-his carabine 
levelled, she retired slowly and firmly 
to the spot which she had formerly 
occupied. ‘‘ Come, come, let’s have 
no more of this whining work,” in- 
terrupted Clavers suddenly. ‘‘ Sol- 
diers ! do your duty.”—But the words 
fell upon a circle of statues; and 
though they all stood with their mus- 
kets presented, there was not a fin- 
ger which had power to draw the fa- 
tal trigger. There ensued an awful 
pause, through which a “ God Al- 
mighty bless your tender hearts,” was 
heard coming from the lips of the now 
agitated andalmost distracted wife. But 
Clavers was not in the habit of giving 
his orders twice, or of expostulating 
with disobedience. So extracting a 
istol from the holster of his saddle, 
e primed and cocked it, and then 
walking firmly and slowly up through 
the circle close to the ear of his victim 
* * * 4 *® © &© © © & 
There was a momentary murmur of 
discontent and of disapprobation a- 


Jolin Brown, or the House in the Muir. — 
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mongst the men as they looked upon 
the change which a single awful in- 
stant had effected ; and even “ Red 
Rob,” though a covenanting slug still- 
stuck smartingly in his shoulder, had 
the hardihood to mutter, loud enough 
to be heard, “ By God, this is too 
bad.” The widow of John Brown 
gave one, and but one shriek of hor- 
ror as the fatal engine exploded ; and 
then, addressing herself leisurely, as if 
to the discharge of some ordinary do- 


-mestic duty, she began to unfold a nap- 


kin from her neck. ‘‘ What think ye, 

good woman, of your bonny man now?” 

vociferated Clavers, returning, at the 

same time, the pistol, with a plunge, 
into the holster from which it had 

been extracted.—“T had always good 

reason,” replied the wom.n, firmly and’ 
deliberately, “ to think weel o° him, 

and I think mair o’ him now than’ 
ever.. But how will Graham of Cla- 
verhouse account to God and man for 
this morning’s work?” continued the 
respondent firmly.—‘ To man,” an- 
swered the ruffian, “‘ I can be answer- 
able; and as to God, I will take him 
in my own hands.” He then marched 
off, and left her with the corpse. She 
spread the napkin leisurely upon the 
snow, gathered up the scattered frag- 
ments of her husband’s head, covered. 
his body with a plaid, and sitting 
down with her youngest and yet un- 
baptised infant, wept bitterly. 

The cottage, and the kail-yard, and 
the peat-stack, and the whole little 
por mr i — oA the 
religious carrier, have. lon ppear= 
ed from the heath and che muir ; but 
the little spot, within one of the wind- 
ings of the burn, where the “* House 
in the Muir” stood, is still “ 
amidst surrounding heath ; and in the 
very, centre of that spot there lies a 
slab, or flat stone, now almost.covered 
over with grass, upon which, with a 
little clearing away of the moss from 
the faded characters, the following 
om but expressive lines may still be 
read : : 


** Clavers might murder godly Brewn,. 
*¢ But could not.rob him of his crown; - 
‘* Here in this place from earth he took 


d re, 
* Now he has got the garland of the Mar- 
tyr.’ . a 


ed 


PRESBYTER. 
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THE LEMUR, A HALLOWEEN DIVERTIMENTO. 


A Lemur, by the gate of horn, © 
Leaves hell, 6n dusky pinions borne. 
But scarcely past the first half stage, 

that old hag’s equi 


He spi equipage, 
The Night Mare, with her nine-fold, who, 


Conceal’d by day from public view, 

Is doom’d her residence to fix 

In a dark cave, below the Styx. — 

For e’en the imp and demon race, 

In Tattarus bred, the witch dislike ; 
And never dates she shew her face, 
Until the bell its summons strike, 
Which nightly to their several stations, 
And mischief-working occtpati 

Sends to the upper world’s i 
Th’ dite of Pluto’s swarthy minions. 


The Lemur is a sort of creature 
Of naturally an ugsome feature, 
Displaying in his usual shape 

ing betwixt the frog and ape. 
But properties he hath extensile, 
And those of short’ning, too, at will ; 
And therefore can, to human eyes, 
Appear of any shape or size, 
A isan of locomotion, 
He travels with surprising speed, 
‘Nor doth his weight, I have a notion, 
His very much impede ; 
Since, 
Aad therefore light 

In his capacity 

has been slighted, it is said 


He ; 

And those with flesh and blood endow’d, 
And of their little substance proud, 
Have him at a mere zero rated,—- 

A nobody, ‘mong things pons aa 
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Gentlemen, whom now old Pluto, 

And Minos, prefect of police, 

Were forced to banish, with a view to 
Enjoy in hell a little peace ; 

And sent them o’er in Charon’s packet, 
To keep in th’ upper world a ang 


The Lemur, who could not be idle, 
Nor long his love of mischief bridle, 
By way of fun, resolved to raise 
A storm of strife within the chaise. 

He waked Sieur Revolution’s ire, 

By talking of a despot dire ; 

By broaching a disputed right, 

Made Turbulence with Faction fight ; 
And Riot deal his blows about, 

By simply telling him to shout. 

The hurly-burly thus begun, 

Had not its proper climax won, 

Till Lemur bites, kicks, cuffs them all, 
And not content on them to fall, 
Proceeds, with giggling din and fuss, 
To touzle Mother Incubus!!! 

When they, to check his rude diversion, 
Essay to use with him coercion, 

He, in a fury fierce and bluff, 

Tears off old Madam Nightmare’s ruff, 
Snatches the general’s cocked scraper, 
Bolts out, cuts in the air a caper, 

And with the spoils he shoots away, 
Till, guided by the moon’s pale ray, 
He nears the earth, and, circling round, 
Alights within a burial ground. 


With crooked talons there he delves, 
Surrounded by a troop of elves, 
Who wondering stare, nor can divine 
For what, or whither he would mine; 
When lo! his object is exposed— 
A coffin, with its lid unclosed. 
From a dead body it contains 
He strips the skin, and plucks the brains, 
And with the skin the cranium bound, 
(The latter duly shaped for sound), 
He forms a drum, and for the nonce, 
For drum-sticks takes two brachial boves ; 
Then beats a march—which horrid noise, 
Join’d with the elves’ discordant voice, 
An owl, that m the old church tower 
Had long possess’d an ivied bower, 

ights away—down drops the drum, 
The ur stands a moment glum ; 
Then bounding to a neighbouring street, 
He thonoos bethsly to pon 
The skeleton of a cat, whose back 
He mounts, and, with a thundering thwack, 
Which proves a most effectual rouser 
For the dead pith of Madam Mouser, 
He urges her adown a gutter, 
When, with a hideous splash and splutter, 
Anxious its windings to explore, 
They thread the cé of a sewer. 
—" they passed it, when—what's 
t ? 
A rat! hg ot ie eres! a rat! 
5. 


v. 
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Joyous the sprite, no less was she, 
Grimalkin’s stern 


The rat beset with dread surmise, 

With sense and instinct in uproar, 

The goblin pair to baffle tries, 

And strains each nerve to keep before ; 
Now clattering on the stones he runs, 
Now plunges deep amid the stream, 
And Pioasina’s Naiads duns 

To send such aid as may beseem 

Their dignity, and his hard case. 

In vain—they hearken not. The chase 
Continuing still, his onward flight 

The Lemur and his steed pursue, . 

Till spent and’ sunk with sheer affright, 
His latest breath their quarry drew— 
His soul its coward mansion leaves, 

Ere scratch or nibble he receives ! 

Ah fool ! life’s prowess not to try 
’Gainst feline osteology. 


Leaving the dead rat in the drain, 
The Lemur hurries out again, 
Clambers with puss in course erratic 
Up a tall a and gains the attic ; 
In by an o ight pops, 

Aud down inte Noni drops, 
Where an old beldam slumbering lies ; 
Her mantle, cap, and broom he spies, 
Seizes them as a precious prize, 

Then rushes by the chimney out 

Into the air, and flies about, 


. Till, of the tabby’s bones grown sick, 


Away he sends them with a kick ; 
The besom as his steed bestrides, 
And as weird sister forward rides ; 
His neddle, where the brains and skull 
Are both alike impalpable, 

He shrouds within the grannam’s cap, 
With flying tails, that go flip flap ; 
While, underneath, her mantle flows, 
And a meet covering bestows, 

On what for body scarce would pass 
With any creature but an ass. 


A falling star appears in view, 
Amid the dark cerulean tn 
Brightly flaming, quivering, trailing, 
A pga gw, iy Eig 
The ur, ina a . 
Resolved it shall not ’scape his fangs, 

His Rozinante nag of wood 

Bitterly spurs, and cruelly bangs ; 
And, were it in the power of brooms 
To throw such seif-will’d reckless grooms, 
Filly of fir, so sore bestead, 

Had pitch’d the Lemur o’er her head ; 
Unable to shew all her ion, 

She yet was wicked in her fashion ; 
With skittish motions, right and left, 
Wriggling, the firmament she cleft; . 
Now would be higher than she ought, 
And now a lower region sought, 

Rear’d high in front, and flung behind, 
And whisk’d her tail up in the wind. 


Rapidly, rapidly yet she flew ; 
y had th 


Though e Lemur solely trusted 
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To her onward 5 he would, "tis true, 
Have vainly for the meteor lusted ; 

His hocus-poeus art suppli 

A way to win the prize. 


Scarcely a league had he gone, or more, 
When nit he pokes his shadowy arm, 
As short as a man’s it seem’d before, 

At present its length might cause alarm. 
He stretches, stretches it, till it had got . 
Two or three hundred furlongs high, 
Dangling and floating, how I know not, 

Like a black streamer in the sky. 


. Then with a wily curve it bends, 


Swifter than may be scann’d descends, 

And having attain’d the stellar glow, 
A griping, crooked paw exposes, 

Which, branching and aH round it, lo! 
Huddles it quickly up, an 


The welkin’s airy heights sublime 
He quits for earth in no long time, 
Changes his and costume, 
Those of a bully to assume ; 
A drunken watchman then assails, 
And drubs mer as he loudly rails, 
Alternating with every bang, 
Abusive epithets and slang. 
Him having stretch’d upon the street, 
He spies a.soubretle, and sweet, 
As, issuing from a postern door, 
She seeks her sea-boy paramour. 
Fair Sall, in lover's form caressing, 
And first with gentle fingers pressing, 
At length he pinches very soundly, 
While she, indignant, rates him roundly, 
For which, more bitterly he pinches, 
With fear and pain convulsed, she flinches, 
And, roused from love's deceitful dream, 
Burts from him with a dreadful scream, 
Flies to her kitchen, slanis the door, 
And falls in fits upon the floor. 


Orlando walks the street, 
A hero of six feet, and young, 
In person and in mind complete, 
As e’er romanced, or love-lays sung ; 
He only wanted an amour, — 
His reputation to assure 5 
When, at the end of a long lane, 
A Chloe. beckons on the swain.— 
The Lemur ’twas, who thought the rays 
The falling meteor had lent, 
Might furnish him with certain ways - 
To feed his love for merriment. 
And darting them throughout his frame, 
Its dingy vacaum they swell ; 
The hollow scape-grace, void of shame, 
Then steps me out a lightsome belle ; 
The beldam’s cap 2s ops her head, 
A turban seems with graceful folds ; 
The Cloak,—a shawl with spangles spread, 
Impending o’er hez neck she holds. 


Nor lacks she robe of glistering white, 
Of tissue delicate and fine, 
Her form that shews, shapely and light, 
And arms and bosom eburnine. 


closes. 
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Her darkening eyes shoot to and fro, 

A sweetly sparkling, speaking glance, 
And o’er her cheek, with varying glow, _ 
The tints of soft emotion dance. 


Orlando forward runs, the fair 
Receding, gains a neighbouri uare ; 
Before ie cation rons hand” ' 
.Waving,—she motions him to stand ; 
She foots it then, in measure trim, 
Terpsichore in every limb, 

Circling she skims, with feathery feet, 
The ground that echoes not their beat ; 
Rises in air, in sidelong line, 

With sweepings of her form divine ; 
Rapidly springs on high and long, 
With exquisitely just aplomb ; 

_ Of tapering legs, she gives an inkling 
With cxtrechais, while twining, twinkling, 
And more their elegant shape reveals 
When balancing on one foot she wheels ; 
Her rounded arms, so fair and white 
Meandering swim in purple light. 


She stops—But, in another style 
Replete with scenic art and wile, 
She turns and moves, her every pace 
Mark‘d by a stealing, solemn grace ; 
Changed is her look, her mournful eye 
Dilates with secret mystery ; 
Sudden she quits her air of gloom, 
Gay smiles her countenance illume, 
She stops—turns round—holds out her 

ams, 

And woos Orlando to her charms. 
_He runs, he rushes, clasps and strains— 
Receives the guerdon of his pains, 
Fair Chloe—to a vapour shrunk, 
That most abominably stunk. 


Soft sounds a serenade afar ; 
Scarce echo on the. ear of night 
The tinkling tankling of guitar, 
And quavering of a chaunting wight. 


The Lemur, drawn by music’s force, 
His steps directs to where a band, 

A-thrumming now, now in discourse, 
A-whispering, prattling, loosely stand. 


For now no one continued strain, 

From flute, or harp, or hautboy flows ; 
In easy posture all remain, 

As suits a period of repose. 


Bright shines the moon on cat-gut strings, 
The stars are twinkling in and out, 
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While glove, or kerchief, gently fiings 
Lavender odours all about. ~ 


Sparkle, too, in the moon, gold rings, 
On tapering fingers finical, 

And, fann’d by Zephyr’s playful wings, 
In wavy gyres they rise and fall, 
The ringlets, curls, and queues of all. 


Some hawk, and others blow their nose, 
A bit of rosin some unroll, 

With which they work along their bows, 
While singing fal la, or tol lol. 


Some break a jest, and now and then 
Small chuckles in the air resound, 
As coming from nice feeling men, 
Whom leud horse laughter would 
confound. 


One pirouettes upon his heel, 
Sucking a bonbon’s sugar’d juice ; 

Two their gold snuff-boxes reveal, 
And one imparts some eau-de-luce. 


Adagio, zitto, calmly spoken, 
And Signior si, and Signior no, 
With other fopperies, betoken 
Presence of Dilictante beau. 


Snap goes a string, a pish, a pshaw, 
Accompanies the slight disaster ; 

And jerk’d away, he ’gins to draw 
Another on,—the fiddle’s master. 


Like cloud of dark and dubious hue, 
Which oft obstructs a pleasant view ; 
Assuming, with a swift transition, 
Changes of figure and position, 

The Leraur nearer still advancing, 
And in a zig-zag measure prancing, 
Now bolster’d out in form capacious, 
Appears a Bobadil audacious, 

A fierce fire-flashing desperado, 

That hacks ard hews with long toledo ; 
Now as a mountebank he idles, 

And with fantastic gestures sidles, 

A Zany, lanthorn-jaw’d and thin, 

Or a brisk tripping Harlequin ; 

A thing, now black and undefined, 
Amorphous, and for nought design'd, 
A patch of something, round or square, 
He flits and flutters here and there. 


* * * * ¥ 


S. Merge. 
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TRANSLATION FROM BUCHANAN. 


Mr Norra, . : 

Ir seems odd enough, that, with the head of “ Georgy Buchanan” duly im- 
pressed every month upon the cover of your Magazine, it should never have 
contained a single specimen of his productions. following free translation 
of one of his elegies may amuse, perhaps, as far as it retains some portion of 
the quaintness of the old Latinist, though without his elegance. - The other 
stanzas thrown in, as a make weight, are merely imitated from one of the stray 
German “ Ecloge recentiorum Carminum Latinorum.” - , 

Yours, T. D. 


ELEGY 
TO ALISA, WORN WITH A LINGERING ILLNESS. 


Hath death that cheek of all its bloom bereaved ? 
Art thou some shade that visits earth again ? 
No—In that form I cannot be deceived— 
That step—of which the Graces might be vain ;— 


Those orbs, whose radiance sorrow cannot kill, 
For ever gentle—never, yet, too free— 
The modesty that waits upon thee still, 
Though not to teach—but learn to look like thee ;— 


Oh! they bespeak Alisa—But those sighs, 

What mean they ? and that face, how changed its hue— 
Where is the joy: that lived within those eyes— 

The lips—like early roses dipt in dew? 


That healthful glow, still elegant the while— 
That pride becoming—pensiveness serene, 
Where are they >—Where the fascinating smile, 
And every that form’d the maiden Queen ? 


Doth some foul sorceress mould each matchless limb 
In wax, to waste before the lingering fire ? 

Doth Venus’ jealousy thy beauties dim, 
No longer, now, the goddess of desire ? 


Such was the flower.—How hard, methought, it seem’d, 
That it must yield to time—to age unkind ! 

But still methought the bud was safe, nor dream’d 
That fate would be so pitiless or blind. 


Oh! Hags, who shape the thread of all our years, 
And grudgingly mete out our span of day, 
This life was not intended for your shears— 
Ye should have sought for some maturer prey. 


If ye delight in tears—for ever new— 
Take still the fruit—but let the blossom live ; 
Call but on those whose debt of breath is due— 
Who bow them to the sentence that ye give. 


Ruthless Persephone—thy boasted charms 
Ne’er conquer’d Pluto—he but loved thy frewn— 
*T was this that brought thee to the tyrant’s arms— 
Yes—to thy cruelty thou owest thy crown— 
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Else wouldst thou turn aside the murderous dart 
From her whose fragile life is scarce begun, 


Nor give to sorrow og: a bleeding heart, 
And, reckless, kill a 


ousand souls in one. 


Beware, hard Queen—thine empire may be brief ; 
If Love the gloomy heart of Dis can stir ; 

Take heed thou seest not an unlook’d-for grief, 
And feelst thyself deserted, and for her. 


Beware in time—oh, jealous Queen, beware ! 
For it may hap thy close of power is near ; 
In prudence seem to listen to our prayer— 
To give to Pity, what thou yieldst—to Fear. 





3TANZAS TO AN INFANT. 


(From the modern Latin. 


Thou’rt welcome, Thomas Henry— My Harry, like thy father, 
Thou’rt doubly dear to me, Thy birth’s in the obscure ; 
Because, perchance, there are but few No early fame to gild thy name, 
Besides to weicome thee. No coat that must endure— 
Laugh on—Of those, on whose young eyes But let the want of heraldry 
Birth many friends bestows, Give thee, my boy, no pain— 
How few, in this wide world, are found Reflect; thou hast no name—to lose, 
To keep them till they close! But still a name—to gain. 


Though I afone am nigh thee One heritage is thine still, 
To answer thy weak cries ; If I have play’d my part ; 

Or smile again when thou hast smiled, A free-born soul, that will not bend, 
Or feign a glad surprise ; Join’d to an honest heart ; 

Thou shalt put by the world as well, With them, thou shalt be equal to 
Though few pretend to aid ; Whatever Fate decrees, 

And if thou hast no flatterers, And what is affluence, or birth, 
Thou canst not be betray’d. Or greatness—wanting these ? 


No riches have I for thee,— O! when I gaze upon thee, 
No gold to make thee win This thought let it recall,— 

An answering love where’er thou Iov’st, The Providence that sent me thee, 
And buy thee friendships in ; Is kind alike to all— 

Yet, if thy heart be circumscribed, Breathes there in all this world a man 
Thou need’st not still repine, More blest than I am now ? 

~For rich men never know their friends, And where’s the babe more beautiful | 
Whilst thou art sure of thine. In innocence than thou ? 
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PLAN FOR EXPEDITING THE MAIL FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH, 80 THAT 
IT SHALL ARRIVE AT ONE 0 CLOCK ON THE SECOND DAY. 


’ Tue distance at present from London to York is 


From York to Morpeth . 
From Morpeth to Edinburgh b 


The rate of travelling of the mail- 


coach from London to Edinburgh, was 
formerly about seven miles per hour ; 
for a considerable time past it has been 
ight miles and a per hour the 
whole way, exclusive of refreshments. 
(Vide Evidence of C. Johnson, Sur- 
veyor of Mail Coaches, annexed to 
Third Report of the Committee on the 
Holyhead Roads, 1822, p. 43.) 

Since the Edinburgh mail began to 
run at the rate of eight miles and a 
half an hour, the whole of the road 
through England has, in consequence 
of the adoption of the measures sug- 
gested by Mr M‘Adam, been greatly 
improved in the solidity and smooth- 
ness of its yy: and is still daily im- 

ving in these respects. 
pe to those who have been 
in the habit of travelling in the mail, 
that the increase of speed to eight miles 
and a half per hour, instead of being 
an oppression, was a relief to the 
horses. When the mail went at the 
rate of only seven miles per hour, the 
coachmen, having time to spare, used 
to stop at ale-houses and loiter it away ; 
and often, on finding they had staid 
too long, in order to eomplete their 
stage in the time allowed them, drove 
the horses at a much faster rate than 
eight miles and a half per hour, over 
the roads in their old rough, rutted, 
.and loose state. Now they have little 
time to spare, and the horses are driven 
steadily and regularly ; consequently, 
though their rate on the average is 
much greater, they are much less dis- 
tressed. 


If the mail could travel eight miles 
and a half per hour twelve months ago, 
it could now, in the much improved 
state of the roads, travel with equal, or 


Berwick . 
Ditto by the proposed improved road by Wooler 


Miles. Fur. 
195 1 
~ 96 4 
106 7 


Miles. Fur. 
195 1 
96 





4 
88 0 
5 


398 4 379 
greater ease, at the rate of nine miles 
an hour, including all stoppages. 

In the course of the two years which 
will be required for improving the road 
from Morpeth by Wooler to Edinburgh, 
the rest of the road will be still farther 
improved. 

res Samos wa London to Mor- 
pe York being at present 291 
miles, thi mightbetervelled, attherate 
of nine miles an hour, in 32hours. 

The road from Morpeth 
by Wooler to Edinburgh, 
as proposed to be altered 
and improved, would be 88 
miles, (nearly nineteen miles 
shorter than the Berwick 
road). As this road, if im- 
proved, would be greatly 
better, and more uniformly 
level, than almost any other 

t of the road, it would 
travelled with the same 
ease at the rate of nearly 
ten miles an hour * 9 
Making the time for the 
mail from London to Ed- 
inburgh - <= = 41 hours. 


on ladoe road fan. ie 
Jock’s straightened and leyel- 
led, some distance might be saved, and 
more time than in proportion to the 
distance, as the mail-coach would then 
go directly to the post-office by the 
Calton-hill, without being liable to 
those interruptions which it must meet 
with in the erowded streets of Edin-~ 
burgh. } 
Forty-one hours would bring the 
mail into Edinburgh at one o'clock, 
on the second day, from London. The 
letters, according to Mr Freeling’s evi~ 





* Mr Johnson, Surveyor of Mail Coaches, in his evidence before the Morpeth and 
Edinburgh Road Committee, proposes to travel this part of the road at the rate of ning 
miles an hour, without stating that there would be any difficulty in so doing. 
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dence, would be ready for delivery by 
two o'clock ; when all bankers, mer- 
chants, and other , by sending 
for them, might immediately receive 
them. They would thus have time, 
even in the present arrangement of 
business-hours, to answer letters of 
consequence, and to make arrange- 
ments for the next day, for business 
arising out of the receipt of their let- 
ters. The post to London, of course, 
need not d till midnight. 

The Edinburgh mail, though it has 
the greatest distance to travel, is one 
of the very last which leaves Lombard 
Strect. if it were sent off first, as it 
ought in reason to be, half an hour 
more might be saved. When the im- 
a age how in progress at Went- 

idge, and on other parts of the road 
in En , are , it would 
not be difficult to gain another half 
hour. The mail would then arrive in 
Edinburgh at 12 o'clock. 

By an arrangement, to be itmmedi- 
ately mentioned, which would obviate 


the objections started by Mr Freeling 
and Mr C. Johnson, before the Mor- 
and Road Committee, 

Pp. 11. and 14.) the miail-coach might 
proceed immediately ‘towards Perth, 


ion denied The engree: 
at oO . e disagree- 
able fe of this at midnight 
would thusteavoiiled ; the post would 
be expedited nine hours to the whole 
east and north of Scotland; and the 


the advantage would 
beer their part of the 

The reason stated by Mr Freeling 
and Mr C. Johnson, in their evidence, 
why the mail for Aberdeen, &c. could 
not be di od from Edinburgh 


and, of course, — 1 ae eg 
Edinburgh sooner it now ; 
and that the mail for the north could 
not be accelerated with a part merely 
of the correspondence,—a very consi- 
derable portion of which, to the north 
SS ee 
lisle mail. Freeling states, that his 
opinion at present is, that it would 
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be impossible to accelerate the arrival , 
of the Carlisle mail, because the mail 
from Manchester cannot be sent off 
earlier. 

Supposing this to be the case, this 
difficulty may be obviated in the fol. 
lowing manner :— 

A new turnpike-road is now ma- 
king with the assistance of Govern- 
ment, from the New Carlisle and 
Glasgow road, branching from Dou- 
glas or Lanark by Cumbernauld to 
Stirling and Perth. The gentlemen 
who are chiefly interested in this road, 
as soon as it is completed, mean to ap- 
ply for a mail to run from Carlisle to 
Stirling ; and a mail is now establish- 
ing from Glasgow by Stirling to Perth. 

When these mails are established, 
the Manchester and Carlisle letters 
for Edinburgh and Leith may conti- 
nue to arrive as at nt. Those 
for Perth, and for all places to the 
north of it, can go by the Carlisle, 
Cumbernauld, Stirling, and Perth 
mail. The letters from Glasgow, &c. 
for Perth, and all places to the north 
of it, can go by the Glasgow and 
Perth mail. 

The letters from Carlisle to Perth 
would be received there about as soon 
as formerly ; those for places north of 
Perth, would, of course, not arrive in 
time for that day’s accelerated Edin- 
burgh mail; but they would not lie 
nearly a day at Perth for the next 
day’s mail ; for as the Edinburgh mail 
would be accelerated nine hours, be- 
sides what additional speed might be 
— it north of Edinburgh, the Car» 

isle letters for places north of Perth, 
would, at the most, only lie 15 hours at 
Perth, while all other letters would 
be received throughout the north and 
east of Scotland nine hours sooner 
than they are at present ; for the-mail 
might be sent north from wee a 
at two o'clock P.M., instead of at ele- 
ven o'clock at night, as it is now. The 
following table shews the difference 
this would make to the several towns 
north of Edinburgh. The first co- 
lumn showing the time at which the 
mail from the south arrives at pre- 
sent ; the second showing the time at 
which it may be made to arrive. 
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The mail arrives at 
SEs 
Dundee, . ‘ 
Arbroath, . 
Montrose, . 
Aberdeen, . 

Banff, .. 
- Fochabers, 
Inverness, i il. Si 0 


35 
50 
22 


Minutes. 
55 A. M. 


50 P. M. 


*) Midnigh 
0 Midnight. 
46 A. M. 4 


9 0 


From this the mail does not depart until near nine o'clock, A. M. 
, by which nearly three hours are lost. 


Dingwall, - 12 
Be 29. see 8 
Golspie, . 9 
Wik 23; 4 jae 6 
Theme, . - sf 


35 


55 


Ifthe three hours’ detention at In- 
verness were saved, all places to the 
north of it would receive their letters 
twelve hours sooner than at present. 
It is unne here to notice any 
projected alterations for shortening the 
distance north of Edinburgh. 

By this arrangement, the mail would 
every day in the year cross the Queens- 
ferry in day-light; an object of the 
greatest importance, as it affects the 
safety and comfort of those who travel 
by the mail-coach, and as it affects the 
conveyance ‘of the mail, and the ex- 
pense of it ; for the contractors must 
find that the’crossing of the Ferry at 
midnight-has a great effect in deter- 
ring travellers from going by the mail- 
coach, and the expense to the Post- 
Office must in ee be greater. 

The advantages of this plan do not 
end here. 

The whole of it, as hitherto detail- 


ed, may be attained by accelerating 


the rate of the mail-coach, and by im- 
proviig the road from Edinburgh to 

orpeth only ; but, as Mr Telford 
states in his Report to the Treasury 
on the Morpeth Road, ‘between that 
place (Morpeth) and Boroughbridge, 
many important i ements might 
be effected:” The same may be said 
of the rest of the road between North- 
allerton and York, and between York 
and’ London. Every minute gained, 
either by shortening, levelling, or 
na the road between Edin- 
burgh London, might proportion- 
ally accelerate the mail-coach. It is, 
therefore, no visionary idea to antici- 
pate, that before many years are past, 
the mail from London will arrive in 


0 Noon. 3 


30 P. M. 
25 A. M. 9 


0 A. M. 
6 35 

12 30 P. M. 
25 
12 55 A. M. 
Edinburgh on the morning of the se- 
cond day at breakfast-time. - 

But, in order to.accomplish this, a ge-. 
neral and strenuous effort must be made. 
by all those who are interested, to ad-, 
vance the first step in the improve- 
ments ; to use their united power and. 
pos a Ist, To induce the vowel 
to do its part, by increasi e rate 
travelling of ~- pte pmb to the re-, 
quisite speed, by which part of the time. 
may be saved ; and, @dly, To get the 
improvements on the road by Wooler. 
executed with all dispatch, to save the 
rest of the time ; for, without this, it 
is evident me no ane nares ee 
speed could enable Edinburg 
mail to arrive sooner .than between, 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon: 
of the second day. riety 

That the Post-Master-General and, 
the officers of the Post-Office would 
use every muerte ie accommodate so. 
great a portion e country, cannot. 
be doubted. The Commlites on. the. 
Holyhead roads, in their fifth. Report, 
in 1819, give ample assurance of the 
desire of the officers of the Post-Office 
to do all in their power to accommo~ 
date the public. They say, ‘‘ Your, 
committee-cannot leave this part of the. 
subject,” viz. the lation and ac- 
— of the mails, DR sagas 10~. 
tici ev raisew attention 
cudonariote ala the Post-Masters.Ge- 
neral to carry into effect the sugges-. . 
tions of former committees, and to give. 
to Ireland the important-advantage of 
a regular and rapid communication 
with all parts of England.” 

greater improvements of the 

road from London to Edinburgh, must 
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have a beginning somewhere. Where 
can they begin with more propriety 
than from Edinburgh southward ? 
The road from London to Holy- 
head is now within a year or two of 
being as complete as the nature of the 
country, and the application of science 
to it, will permit ; but its improve- 
ment has been gradual. It has re- 
quired the indefatigable perseverance 
of the Chairman of the Holyhead- 
Road Committee, and of other mem- 
bers of Parliament, since 1808, and 
the liberal iary assistance of the 
public, as well as the contribution of 
the greater part of Ireland, in the 
shape of an additional postage, to bring 
it to its present state of improvement. 
The very satisfactory result of the ex- 
ertions of the Irish members, how- 
ever, will be, that the post, which for- 
merly only reached Dublin upon the 
fourth morning, will in future arrive 
there in thirty-eight hours. (Vide 
conclusion of Fourth Report of Com- 
mittee on the Holyhead Roads, 1822.) 
_ To obtain similar advantages for 
Edinburgh and the north of Scotland, 
similar perseverance and exertion are 
= ry: The to benefit — 
gained at once ; the must 
reached by denettis tok reach it 
at all, the race must be begun. Let it 
be remembered, that if to reach the 
first point be worth striving for, no 
time should be lost in starting. It 
will require two years from the pass- 
ing of an act for the improvement of 
the Wooler road, before it can be in a 
state for the additional mail to travel 
on it ; and until it is so, it will be im- 
ible for the London mail to arrive 
in Edinburgh by one o'clock on the 
second day. The n notices for 
bringing in a bill to make this road, 
have been given ; and the —— 
session should not be lost. Those pub- 
lic-spirited individuals who have the 
object of the improvement of these 
mails at heart, should lose no time in 
explaining the ae and the 
practicability of the plan to their 
neighbours, and inducing them to 
unite with the inhabitants of the east 
and north of Scotland, and with the 
persons interested in the roads from 
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Glasgow to Perth, and from Lanark, 
by Cumbernauld and Stirling, to 
Perth, in making a combined and 
strenuous effort to induceGovernment 
and the Post-Master-General to give 
their necessary assistance to carry it 
into execution. 

The sum required to execute the 
improvements on this part of the road 
is £72,500, and the Committee of last 
Session recommended that the public 
should advance that sum at a moderate 
rate of interest, on repayment being 
secured by a sinking fund ; they sug- 
gest three per cent as the rate of in- 
terest, £2175 0 0 
And three per cent for the 

sinking fund, 2175 0 0 


4350 0 0 


In order to provide for this 

and the increased ex- 

pense of maintaining 

the road, they propose 

an increase of the tolls 

on the road equal to 

their present amount, 3788 15 0 
And an additional postage 

on letters carried alon 

the road, to the annu: 


amount of 1500 0 0 


£5288 15 0 


Thus, laying on the narrow district 
through which the road passes, more 
than double the burden proposed to be 
laid on all the rest of the country. 

As by the proposed plan, the ad- 
vantage would be general to the far- 
thest point of Scotland, the additional 
postage should also be general. It can 

ardly be doubted, but all who enjoy 
the advantage will cheerfully contri- 
bute to its attainment—one half-penny 
per letter would be fully sufficient.* 

Of course the arrangement must be 
a general one, comprehending the 
— object, and all the means, but 
the should not be exigible un- 
til p 2 — is completed, and the mail 
arrives at the time stipulated. 

The additional postage is not to be 





* The inhabitants of Liverpool and Manchester, in 1821, made a voluntary offer of 


an additional postage of a penny a letter on all their Irish letters, (calculated to amount 
tp 16002, per annum,) to repay to the public a sum of about 30,000/., advanced to 
build a — over the River Conway, by which their dence with Ireland would 
be expedi The postage was imposed by an act of that Session, and the bridge will 
in consequence be completed next summer. : 
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considered as a anent burden. It 
must be provided in the act, that as 
goon as the principal’ and interest are 
repaid, the additional postage shall 
cease; also that, if it exceeds in any 
year the sum of 1500/., the Commis- 
sioners shall be bound to pay such ex- 
cess, in addition to the stipulated sink- 
ing fund, in farther reduction of the 
debt. ~ 

On the other hand, the Commission- 
ers will exact no more of the additional 
tolls than is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of’ the purposes of the act, 
and will reduce them whenever the 
state of their funds enables them todo 
so, by the reduction of the debt. 


To this, as well as to every other 
measure of importarice, various objec- 
tions may be stated. These may be 
considered under the following heads : 

Ist, The increase of the rate of tra- 
velling. 2d, The inconvenience which 
might arise from leaving York, in go- 
ing northward, eatlier than at present. 
$d, The inconveniences or disadvan- 
tages which might arise from the pro- 

division of the letters from Man- 
chester and Carlisle. 4th, The objec- 
tions which might be made by the 
inhabitants of the district, and by the 
proprietors of lands, through which 
the proposed new line of road to Mor- 
th is to run. 5th, The objections 
which may be raised by persons inte- 
rested in the line of road from Mor- 
peth, by Berwick, to Edinburgh. 


1st, The rate of nine miles an four, 
including stoppages, though consider- 
able, is not uncommon. ‘* The mail 
from Manchester to Chester travels at 
the rate of nine miles an hour.” “ This 
tate of speed isnot atall uncommon now 
in various parts of the kingdom.” ( Vide 
Evidence of Charles Johnson, Esq. sur- 
veyor of mail coaches, annexed to the 
3d of the Committee on Holy- 
head Roads, 1822.) The Bristol mail 
travels at this rate ; the Poole mail, it 
is believed, travels at a still greater 
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rate. The Leeds coach by Ferrybridge 
(travelling the same road for a great 
way as the Edinburgh mail) went al- 
so for several years at a greater rate 
than hine miles an hour. 

Persons connected with stage coaches 
say, that there would be no difficulty 
in conveying a stage coach of the weight 
of the mail coach, with its letters and 
passengers, at the rate of nine miles 
an hour along the whole road, with 
profit to the owners, provided it was a 
well-employed coach. That it would, 
of course, be neces: to run none 
but horses with some blood in them, 
and to drive short stages.* As the 
whole time of travelling the journe 
will be shortened, passengers will 
more frequently go through the whole 
way than at present, which will in- 
sure better employment for the mail 
coach ; and as, for the same reason, 
fewer stops for refreshment will be ne- 
cessary, including them in the gene- 
tal rate of travelling will not be so 
great an addition to the exertion as 
might at first sight a ,—they will 
nieed to be four: Breakfast, dirmer, and 
supper, the day after setting out, and 
breakfast on the following day. Should 
it, however, be found necessary, con- 
trary to expectation, for the Post- 
office to increase, in some small degree, 
the contract price for forwarding this 
mail, there ought to be no hesitation 
in incurring the additional expense, to 
obtain so great an accommodation for 
so large a portion of the kingdom. 

2d, The inconvenience which might 
arise from going northwardsfrom Y ork 
earlier than at present.—Probably there 
might be none; for Mr Johnson, in 
his evidence before the Edinburgh and 
Morpeth Road Committee, in speak. 
ing of the re tcrmrer of bringing w 
the Hull, Scarborough, and Whitby 
mails, to join an Edinburgh mail 
which sh not go by York, says,— 
** It would be necessary, in order to 
accomplish that purpose, to send the 
mails from Hull, Whitby, &c. a great 
deal sooner than at present, much to 





* At present, the same horses draw the mail-coach from H 


m round by Leith 


to Edinburgh, a distance of about eighteen miles. At the fate at which they are forced 


to go this long stage no horses can stand it. If it were divided into two nine-mile stages, 

the horses would, of course, go considerably quicker ; and the exertion being but for a 

short time, they would not be exhausted and worn out. The expense of tear and wear 

‘would be much less. Intelligent proprietors of post-horses are now generally aware of 

the advantage — of profit, from running moderate and keeping their horses 

fo enh bate are, unfortunately, still some who do not see their own interest in 
matter. : 
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the dissatisfaction of ‘those places.” 
From which it seems probable, that 
sending these mails off a little sooner 
than at present, and making them tra- 
vel to York with a little more speed, 
would neither be difficult nor incon- 
venient. At any rate, the whole acce- 
leration of the mail from London to 
York would only be one hour and 
twenty minutes, which would be all 
the tion in point of time that 
it would be necessary to give to these 
cross mails, sels 
3d, No inconvenience appears likely 
to arise from the pro division of 
the letters from Manchester to Carlisle. 
As it must be two years before the new 
Wooler road can be ready, the Glas- 
wand Perth, and the Lanark and 
erth mail coaches, may be establish- 
ed before that time, when no inconve- 
nience will be occasioned by the plan 


4th, The objections of the inhabit- 
ants of the district, and of the proprie- 
tors of = 3a peace which the im- 

v ooler road passes. 
PiThe only objection that could be 
raised by the inhabitants of the district, 
would be to an increase of tolls; but 
the advan they will derive from 
the improved road, by being enabled 


to carry greater weights, and to travel 
faster fea ease to their horses, 


besides the saving of tear and wear, 
even ie Sey paid Santis sii, are so 
great so apparent, that no person 
who has considered the matter, has the 
smallest doubt on the subject. In fact, 
the inhabitants of the district who tra- 
vel the road, all look to its improve- 
ment with the greatest anxiety, con- 
sidering that it will be of very great 
advantage to them. 

Several proprietors of land through 
paige the new road will go, ave S9 
objections to particular parts o 
line ; but there is not one of them 
who does not acknowledge its general 
excellence, with the exception only of 
the parti part in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Some of these 
proprietors, indeed, have most hand- 
somely said, that no minor objections 
of their own should induce them to 
give vg Bes gam toit. There can 

eed be no serious objection, as Mr 
Telford has taken care that it shall not 
touch upon the pleasure-grounds, or 


domestic ae emp aero person. — 


Some gentlemen have i 
that it comes too near their 


. 
. 
3 
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but in‘all these cases, it either passes, 
at the place objected to, along an ex. 
isting public road, or there lies between 
it and the house of the person object. 
ing, another public still. nearer, 
end which might; in some cases, be 
shut up in consequence of the making 
of the new road. Others object, that 
it rather goes farther from their houses 
than the present road, and only saves 
a mile or two of distance by doing so. 
Some object, that it does not go through 
a new and uncultivated district, and 
therefore does no good to the country, 
Others object, that it will cut some of 
their fields diagonally ;—-that it will 
deprive part of, them of access to wa- 
ter, &c. ; and some have started ima. 
ginary objections from not having in- 
ormed themselves accurately as to the 
precise line proposed for the-road. To 
all these objections, as none of them 
interfere with the privacy or domestic 
comfort. of any person, there is this 
copelnsin answer—that whatever da- 
mage is done, or can in any way fairl 
be alleged, will be liberally paid fon 
aud every partial inconvenience ampl 
compensated ; and, if dissatisfied wi 
the intentions of the Commissioners in 
that respect, every one has power to ap- 
peal to a jury of those who live in his 
own county, and who, if they have 
any bias, must have a favourable feel- 
ing towards their neighbour. The pre- 
sent road, where even it is ted 
from in the new line, will still have 
ample means for its future mainte- 
nance where it is necessary to continue 
it, and will in some cases be improved 
as part of the branch roads necessarily 
connected with the main line. 

5th, To the objections which may 
be raised by persons interested in the 
road through East Lothian and Ber- 
wick to Morpeth, it may be sufficient 
to say, that, as the present mail coach 
is to be continued on that line, the 
are not entitled to any weight at 
No persons in this country have any 
right to say, that others shall not en- 
joy the benefit of an improvement be- 
cause they themselves have long reap- 
ed exclusive advantages. This point 
is gre which omnes ry be argued 
with any grace, or hope of success. .. 

The Eocamittes on the Holyhead 
Roads, in their 4th Report of last ses- 
sion, (1822,) in recommending two 
alterations, one from Moxley to Stone- 
bridge, by which two miles will be 
ers the other from Wellington to 

12 
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Chirk, by: which seven miles. will be. to make large: 
saved, make the following observa- 


_§ Your Committee have to remark, 
that it may be objected to this new 
line,” (viz. from Moxley to Stone- 
bridge,) “ that it to the north 
Birmingham, and consequently that 

town of Birmingham may lose 
some of the advantages it now has 
from the Irish travelling. But as to 
this plea in favour of local interests, 
our Committee conceive the point to 
ve lieen already decided by former 

Committees, and by the proceedings 
of Parliament, so far as the communi- 
cation between E d and Ireland 
is in question. In the case of the new 
road across the island of Anglesey, by 
whieh the interests of some towns, 
said to be of great importance, and the 
whole property vested in a large inn 
were altogether destroyed, Parliament 

an act. for making this road, 

though a petition against it .~ sent up 
a county meeting, in order te pro- 
ome local interests connected vith 


the old road. The right of individuals - 


in the Ferries of Bangor and Conway, 
have on the same principle been taken 
away by Parliament.All these things 
have been done, and with good reason, 
and proper consideration, for the pub- 
lic interest ; for if this principle was 
not to guide the Legislature, and the 
principle-of attending te local interests 
was to predominate, the inhabitants of 
Northampton and of Warwick, or of 
Dudley and of Walsall, would have 
just-as good aright to require the Ho- 
lyhead road to be brought through 
ese towns, as the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham or. of Shrewsbury haye of 
requiring it to be continued where it 
now is, sooner than suffer the public 
to have a shorter road by nine miles 
than the present road. The principle 
which requires the public interests to 
be accommodated to the local interests, 
rests upon a very perverted notion of 
the legltimate object of a good road ; 
who advocate this principle must 
believe that the right use of a road is 
to enable landlords to obtain high 
rents for their inns, and their tenants 
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from travellers ; 
whereas the only true and proper ob- 
ject of a good road should be to enable . 
travellers to pass, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, between any two places or 
points, and with the least possible 
trouble and expense. . Your Commit- 
tee cannot imagine ——- more un- 
just and unreasonable than to make 
the long journey from Holyhead, to 
London, still longer-by ten or fifteen 
miles than it ought to be, in order to 
give to certain towns: the profits to be 
made by the expense which this extra 
distance im in every year on ten 
or fifteen thousand Irish travellers, 
who are obliged, from business, or the 
performance of some public duty, to 
perform this journey.” Afterwards, in 
mentioning the new line from Welling- 
ton to Chirk, the Report of the Com- 
mittee says :— 

** As this new line will leave out the 
town of Shrewsbury, the expediency 
of making it rests upon the same ge 
neral grounds as those which have al-: 
ready been stated im the case of the 
— line from Stonebridge to Mox~ 

ey. 

In addition to this, it may be obser- 
ved on this particular case, that the 
Chairman of the Morpeth and Wooler 
Road Committee, who is resident in 
and intimately connected with East 
Lothian, declined to. have any thing 
to do with the Committee, until he’ 
should be satisfied that the improve-. 
ment of the Wooler road would not be 
materially detrimental to the interests 
of East Lothian ; he was so convinced, 
and he then moved for the Committee.. 
The Committee afterwards. took this, 
point into consideration, and ordered 
returns from the turnpike trusts on 
the eastern road, between Morpeth, 
and Edinburgh ; and after due deli- 
beration, were satisfied, as they express 
in the end of their Report, that the 
chief part of the income of the trusts 
would not be affected by the new 
road,t and that no alteration would 
take place in the mail-coach by Ber- 
wick. The acceleration of the mail to 
Newcastle will be advantageous to 
Alnwick, Berwick, and East Lothian, 





* 4th Report on Holyhead Roads, 1822. p. 59. , 

+ From the statements made by the clerks of the several trusts, the proportion of the 
income of these trusts arising from coaches and chaises, as compared with that arising 
from carts and similar carriages, was small,—of this the mail coach is a considerable 
part. The income arising from it will remain, and as the Committee justly observes, 
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by ing the inhabitants to réceive 
their 
sooner. 
- Any anxiety shown by those inte- 
in the eastern read to prevent 
the improvement of the Wooler road, 
is in fact a testimony in favour of its 
merit ; were that not considerable, no 


It is well known to every person in 
the habit of travelling between Edin- 
bargh and London, that great im- 

ts can be made on the road 

seuth of Morpeth.—On the south side 
Na poseng = the great =< Gates- 
may, by going w valley to 

o wtowr bir'y be smb enahipatelh- 


-Between  Cliester-le-Street and 
Rushyford the road may be both short- 
ened and much leve! 

Between Darlington and Northaller- 
ton the road may be much shortened, 
by making a bridge over the Tees, and 
@ straight road Darlington to 
Enter Common. 

+ Between Northallerton and York 
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letters several hours road 


[Now ! 
many bends may be taken out of the 


The road from York towards Lon- 
don may be much shortened, by‘impro- 
ving or new-making the road through 
the level country to Doncaster, to Baw- 
try, or to Retford. . 

From Newark to Grantham the road 
may be shortened, and Gunnerby-hill 
avoided, by taking the road straight 
from Long Bennington, or Foston, to 
the west of Gunnerby. i 

‘From Grantham to Witham-Com-. 
mon the inequalities of the road may 
be much reduced ; and the same may 
be said of the rest of the road all the 
way to London. 

When the proper time shall arrive, 
application should be made to the 
Lords of the Treasury, to have the 
road from Morpeth to York, and from 
York to London, properly surveyed. 
It will be found that York is not out 
of the right line, though it is not in 
the present most direct line. 

Were a proper survey made, im- 

vements not now thought of would 
agp se out, which the local trusts 
would adopt and execute. 


-On the plan which has been sug- 

many improvements will occur, 

if gentlemen, to whom it must be an 

object of interest, will make it the sub- 
ject of their attentive consideration. 





“ there must always be a deal of communication upon it by coaches, chaises, and 
other cage x org mm of mere travellers from London to Edinburgh ;” and 
‘$ that the chief part of the income of these trusts is derived from their own internal com- 


munication 
plan.” 


by carts and otherwise, which could not by possibility be'affected by this 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
Or ame ort gaa +! ‘ . 


LONDON. 


* The opening pote of Dr Clarke’s 
Travels through » Sweden, Lap- 
jand, Finland, Norway, and ‘Russia, with 
a description of the City of St Petersburgh, 
during the tyranny of the Emperor Paul, 
handsomely printed in 4to. with numerous 
Engtavings of Views, Maps, &c. is in the 


: An Introduction to the Critical Study 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. B 

Thomas. Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St John’s 
Cambridge ; Curate of the United 


Parishes of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 

and St Leonard, Foster Lane. Third edi- 

tion, revised, corrected, and enlarged, in 

four large volumes, 8yo. illustrated with 

Msp. and numerous Fac-Similes of Bib- 
MSS. , 


* At the same time will be published, with 
a new plate, A small Supplement to the 
Second Edition, (of which a limited num- 
ber only will be printed,) so arranged as to 
be inserted in the respective Volumes with- 
éut injury to the Binding. 

' Two C delivered to the Clergy in 
the diocese of Calcutta, in 1819 and 1821, 
By T. F. Middleton, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

~ A New Translation of Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric, with an Introduction, explaining its 
relation to his exact Philosophy, and vin- 
dicating that Philosophy by proofs, that all 
departures from it have been deviations in- 
to error. By John Gillies, LL.D. Histo- 
riographer to his Majesty for Scotland. In 
one volume, 8vo. 

A Supplement to the 23d edition of Dr 
Burn’s Justice of the Peace and Parish 
Officer. Containing the decided Cases to 
the end of the last Term, and the Statutes 
pce pentpmare e sf me 
together with .a variety of new ents 
‘and MS. Cases. By George C 
Esq. M. P. Barrister at Law, and ir- 
man of the Staffordshire Quarter Sessions. 

The Pleasures of Memory, 21st edition, 
Human Life, and the Voyage of Colum- 
bus, with its last additions, elegantly print- 
ed in a Pocket Volume, with Wood Cuts, 

Satmuel Rogers, Esq. 
nae the Ist of December will be publish- 
ed, in 8vo., The Loves of the Angels, a 
Poem, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Mr Beckford, author of Vathek, has a 
volume of Letters nearly ready for publica- 
In the press, a reprint of Sir Robert 
Naunton’s te Regalia, or Obser- 
vations on the of Queen Elizabeth, 
her Times, and Favourites, in 8vo. 

The Rev. John Birt of Manchester is 
preparing for publication, Five Lectures on 
the Pretensions and Abuses of the Church 

e. 


Thoughts on the Anglican and A 
American Churches, by John B is 
now in the press. 4 ; 

Trath against Falsehood, or Facts o 

to Fiction, in a series of. Letters, ad- 
ressed to Douglas, author of No Fiction, 


by Lefevre. . ' 

Preparing for publication, Sketches o 
Field Sports, as fallowed by the Natives of 
India, with Observations on the Animals, 
&c..by Dr Johnson. 

Some Remarks on Southey’s Life’ of 
Wesley, will appear in the course of the 
present month. 

Popular Stories, translated from the 
Kinderand Haurs-Marchen, collected from 
oral tradition in different parts of Germa- 
ny, by Messrs Grimm, 12mo. with en- 
gravings. 

We understand, that some curious Me- 
moirs of the French Court will shortly a 
pear, from the pen of the late Madame de 
Campan, first Lady of the Bedchamber to 
the late Queen Marie Antoinette, and Di- 
rectress of the Establishment of ‘Econen, 
under Na; ; 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings and 
Queens of Britain, to be engraved in the 
chalk manner, by Mr R. Cooper, from au- 
thentic originals, is- about to be printed in 
Numbers, containing four Portraits each. 

Mrs Dente a ee 4 
and of Fables and Moral Tales in Verse, 
has in the press a work entitled Christian 
Duties. . : 

A considerable portion of the treatise of 
Cicero, De Republica, discovered by An- 
pelo Mai, keeper of the Vatican Library, 
= oon Rescriptus, will shortly appear, 

vO. 
ghcal Dingeaiene, Ste PSE Peete 

A ete Illustration of the Index 
Testzologicus, or e of Shells, 
British and Foreign, by William Ward, 
F.R.S. and L.S. is announced by sub- 


Count Las Cans has announced his in 
tention of publishing a work in eight vo- 
lumes, 8vo. under the title of Memoriel de 
St Helene, in which he professes to record 
every thing that Napoleon said and did 
during the eighteen months that Las Casas 
was with him. 

It is stated, that the Travels of the late 
Count Camello ia, in the North of 
Africa, particularly; is, have been sent 
to press by his*widow. 

Buonaparte’s own Narrative of his Cam- 


paigns is about to make its appearance, 
u the revision of Montholon. 


The Rey. E. Berdon’s Hulsean Lec- 
tures, for 1822, are about to appear. They 





consist of a series of Discourses err Scrip» 
ture Difficulties, &c. 

A work is in forwardness, in several 
languages, with the following title,—His- 
toire des Superstitions. -L’ Histoire Gene- 
ral des Superstitions et des Cultes, avec des 
‘Notes sur le Caractere des Pretres de toutes 
les aaigone- Par une Societe des Philo- 

es. 
The Knight-Errant, a new monthly 
publication, will appear on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary. 
.. Travels in the Northern States of Ame- 
tica, by Timothy Dwight, LL. D. will 
appear in the course of the month. 

Spreinnenns selected and translated from 
the Lyric Poetry of the German Minne- 
singers, or Troubadours of the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries, with an. Introductory 
Dissertation, and engravings, taken from 
HMluminations of ancient MSS. 
Blossoms, by Robert Millhouse, with 
prefatory remarks‘on his genius and situa- 
tion. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL. D. 
_ The History and Antiquities of Canter- 
‘bury Cathedral, by Mr Britton, illustrated 
by sixteen engravings by J. Le Keux, will 
be ready in a few weeks. 

“Mr J. P. Neale is about commencing a 
work illustrative of all the varieties of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture. 

Mr W. Davis is preparing fresh materials 
for a Second Journey Round the Library 
of a Bibliomaniac, pon a similar plan 
to the first ; and as there doubtless exists 
much really useful and curious informa- 
tion dispersed amongst, and in the power 
of Literary Men and Bibliophilists to com- 
municate, he would feel greatly obliged by 
the contributions of any such,—and should 
this opportunity be the means of concen- 
‘trating a small portion of such Stepesned 
‘and original information, W. D. doubts 
‘not, that his Second Journey wil] prove 
greatly superior to the First, both in inte- 
rest and yariety.—15, Southampton Row, 
‘Russell Square. 

The Memoirs of an English Countess, 
written by herself, in 3 vols. will soon ap- 


peer. 
“. The Precious Gift, or the Improvement 


CNov. 


of Time the Greatest Wisdom ; to which 
is added, the Felicity of True Religion, or 
the Warning Voice of Providence to Man, 
with Specimens of Sacred Poetry, from 
Henry Kirke White, Robinson, Dod. 
dridge, Cowper, » and Watts. Se. 
cond edition, considerably enlarged and 
corrected, with an elegant frontispeice— 
Price 1s, 

An Essay on the Resurrection of Christ. 
By the Rev, James Dare Walworth, Lon. 
don. Second Edition. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub. 
lished, in one volume, 8vo.. Outlines of 
Character. 

In the press, Granger’s Biographical 
History of England, from Egbert the Great 
to the Revolution. Consisting of Charac. 
ters disposed in different Classes, and adapt- 
ed to a methodical Catalogue of engraved 
British Heads; intended as an Essay to- 
wards reducing our Biography to System, 
and a help to the knowledge of Portraits. 
Interspersed with a vartety of Anecdotes, 
and Memoirs.of a great number of Persens, 
not to be found in any other Biographical 
Work. With a Preface, shewing the uti- 
lity of a Collection of Engraved Portraits, 
to answer the various purposes of Medals. 
The Fifth Edition, in six volumes, 8vo. 
With the addition of nearly 400 New Lives, 
communicated, expressly for this Work, to 
the late Mr William Richardson, by Ho- 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford ; David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes; Sir William Mus. 
grave, Bart,; James Bindley, Esq. and 
several other celebrated Collectors and An- 
tiquaries. A few copies will be printed in 
royal 8vo. and a few in folio, to accom- 
modate those who may be inclined to il- 
lustrate the Work ; and, as the impression 
is limited to a very small number, carly 
application is recommended. 

A_new satirical novel is announced, en- 
titled Dublin, by the author of London, or 
a Month at Stevens’s. 

Lord John Russell has in the press a 
tragedy entitled Don Carlos. 

A novel, entitled Isabella, will appear in 
the course of the present month, by the 
author of Rhoda, Plain Sense, &c, 


EDINBURGH. 


‘Tn the ‘press, and ‘speedily‘will be pub- 
lished, Tite ORLANDO rationay, 
abridged from Berni, and interspersed with 
Specimens of Translated Verse. By Wil- 
liam Stewart Rose, Esq. Elegantly print- 
ed in one volume, post 8vo. LE AGW 


A_ Translation of Dr "s Con- 
spectus Medicine Theoretice is’in the 
press, and will be ready for publication 
some time in’ Deeember. 
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LONDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
~The London regi of Books, with 
publishers ; con- 

published in a 
from the roe 1800 to 1822, 8vo. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Rooks, Part IL., 
for 1822. Mor - 
* “Ogle, ncan, and Co.’s Catalogue of 
Rare Books, on the History, Antiquities, 
Food Literature of Scotland and Ireland, 


, BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of the Life and Character of 
“Walter ew Esq: By Richard Knill. 
8vo. 7s. 6d 

Memoirs of the late Mrs CatharineCappe. 
By Herself. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of Mrs Bennis. By her Hus- 
‘band. 12mo. 5s. 
~ The Life of Ali Pacha of Janina, Vizier, 
‘Epirus. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 
Excerpta ex variis Romanis Poetis, qui 
be scholiis rarius leguntur ; Lucretio, Ca- 
tullo, Propertio, Tibullo, Persio, Seneca, 
‘Lucano, V. Flacco, S. Italico, Statio, Mar- 
‘tiale, Juvenale, Ausonio, et Claudiano. 
Notis illustrata, quas selegit, Johannes 
Pitman. 8vo. 7s. 
Hebraica Manualia, ad prestan- 
tiores editiones accurata :—accesserunt, I. 
Analysis et explicatio ‘var. lect. quas Ke- 
thibh et Kri vocant. II. Interpretatio Epi- 
eriseon Masorethicarum singulis libris bib- 
licis ‘subjectarum. III. Explicatio No- 
tarum marginalium textui S.-hinc inde ad- 
ditarum. IV. Vocabularium omnium vo- 
‘cum Veteris Testamenti Hebraicarum et 
Chald. denuo emendatius editum. In one 
volume, 8vo. price 27s., or, on fine paper, 
Sis. 6d. 
‘ Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. cum 
Scholiis cura Scheferi.. On fine paper, ‘21, 


‘12s 
EDUCATION. 

Latin Grammar Cards, adapted for a 
School, upon the Madras System. By the 
Rev. tne Marriott. 3s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry, illustrated 


of Chemical 

By yo att arkes, F.L.S. 

F . Ed. Soc. Americ, Sethas, &c. The 
3d edition. 


Bae oles Bree ae Poets. By 
M. Seaman, Master of the North-hill Aca- 
demy, Colchester. In 18mo. 3s. bound, 
with an elegant fron This volume 
from the best 


or First Lessons 
Mind; inchiding 


Experiment, <a several highly finish- 


Elements of 
in the Knowledge of 


famifiar explanations of the terms emplay- 
ed on subjects relating to the Intellectual 
‘Powers. By Isaac Taylor, jun. 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Le Livre des Enfans, ou SyllabaireFran- 
cois. To which have been added, Short 
Definitions of the things on which Children 
ought to have some Notions, with the 
‘Translation of the most difficult English 
Words; the whole being an Introduction 
to the Recueil. Seventh edition. 2s. 

French and Italian Pronunciation ; on 
a Plan, whereby any Person, who has but 
little knowledge of either of those Lan- 
guages, may be enabled, in one month; 
without the assistance of a Teacher, to 
speak as correctly and fluently as a Native. 
Written by the celebrated Wilcke. . 8yo. 
3s.’ 6d. 

The Parent’s Poetical Anthology, being 
a Selection of English Poems, pri 
designed to assist in forming the taste and 
the sentiments of Young Readers. Second 
edition. 5s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. II. of the Original Houses of the 
Poets and Philosophers of Great Britain. 
Bvo. 3s. 

Views of the Valley of Aosta, in Pied- 
mont. Nos. I. II. and Ill. 8s. each. 

Picturesque Views of the Environs of 
‘London. Nos. I. II. 9s. each. 

 Townsend’s Half-Yearly Selection of 
French Fashions, consisting of eight plates 
of Figures. 8vo. 5s. 
- Rudiments Ladoga the Horse, ina 
a Series of 26 Lithographic Dra 
‘presenting, in detached parts rm ihe 
ter and figure of the Horse, SS aupan vari- 
ous classes and distinctions of ‘that noble 
animal, adapted for the improvement of 
the young Student. Drawn by Henry 

15s. 


-Alken. 
HISTORY. 
Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. 
By William Davis Robinson. 2 vols. os. 


£1, 4s. 
MATHEMATICS. 

A New of the Heavenly Mo- 
tions, shewing that there are no such Prin= 
ciples as those of Newton. 2 vols. 8vo. 9s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Practical on Diseases and In- 
juries of the Bladder.. By RobertEiaghem. 
8vo. 14s. 

A Practical Tréatise on Netvous, Bi. 
ae and Inflammatory A ffections. 8vo. 
5s. 

The two last Numbers of the Medical 
Spectator. 1s. 6d. each. 

A Treatise ‘on Dislocations, and on 
Fractures of the Joints. 4to. £1, bls: 6d. 

14 





A Treatise on the Radical Cure of Her- 
nia or Ru by intentional means, and 
effected without any Surgical Operation, 
Pain, or Suspension of the Patient’s ordi- 
nary avocations ; including Observations 
upon the management of Ruptures, and 
upon the construction, uses, and adapta- 
tion of the Truss. Also, a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of the Urethra, and on 
the prevention of the Stone and Gravel ; 
with Remarks, uniformly proving the dan- 

and inefficacy of the Caustic. By W. 
four, Surgeon. 5s. 

History and Method of Cure of the va- 
rious ies of Palsy. By John Cooke, 
M.D. ERS. and A.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. 8yo. 6s. 


MISCELLANIES. 
The Napoleon Anecdotes ; illustrating 
the Mental Energies of the late Emperor 
of France, and the Characters and Actions 
of his Contemporary Statesmen and War- 
iors. 2s. 6d. 
A Second Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
Fpl, in Reply to that from the Rev. H. 
- Norris, on the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety. By the Rev. James 
A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


An Account of the Extraordinary Pro- 
ceedings against Mr Joseph Player, of 
Saffron Walden, late one of the Deacons 
of the Abbey-lane Meeting there, contain- 
ing a Copy of an Address from the Rev. 

Clayton to him, in a Letter to a 


illiam 
Friend, By an ane to Priestcraft. 6d. 


8s Account. 


The ousekeeper’ 
Book, year 1823; being an easy 


ote Macber's, 8 ae 

3 t's, Shipowner’s, and Shi 

master’s Custom and Excise Guide; r 
isi ies of information rela- 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


’s Novelist’s con- 
Acme 5 The Devil i Sti 
and Vanillo Gonzales, 
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Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, Vol. 
VII. containing Mrs Inchbald’s “‘ Simple 
Story.” 3s. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 vols. 
12mo. £1, 4s. 

Osmond, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. £1, 1s. 

-The-Percy Anecdotes, Part XXXV. 

Annals of the Family of M‘Roy. By the 
Author of the Scottish Orphans. 3 vols. 
12mo. £1, 4s. 

Charles Lorraine; or the Young Sol. 
dier. By Mrs Sherwood. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Eliza; or Traits of Character in Hym- 
ble Life. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Werner, a Tragedy ; Heaven and Earth, 

a Drama. By the Right Hon. Lord By. 


ron. . 

Clontarf, a Poem. By W. H. Drum- 
mond. ; 

The Bard, No. I. 3d. 

The Book of Psalms in Verse. 5d. 

' POLITICS. 

A General View of the History and Ob- 
jects of the Bank of England; with Ex. 
tracts from the Charter, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and By-laws regulating that Corpo- 
ration ; accompanied by Observations upon 
the most important Clauses, in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend. By John M‘Cay, late 
Assistant Secretary to the Bank of Ireland. 

Observations on the Appointment of the 
Right Hon. Geo. Canning to the Foreign 
Department, and on its Effects on the 
State of Society in England, and on Euro- 
pean Politics ; comprehending a Review of 
the Political State of Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, and offering 
various important suggestions for the con- 

i ion of the approaching Congress at 
Verona. 5g. ayes 

THEOLOGY. 

Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ; 
an Inquiry, with a View to the satisfactory 
Determination of the Doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person 
of Christ. -By John Pye Smith, D.D. 
3 vols. 8vo, £1, 14s. 

A Volume of Sermons, dedicated, by 
permission, to.the Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
By the late Rey. Thomas Le. Mesurier, 
B.D. Rector of Haughton le Skerne, in 
the Diocese of the County of Durham, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and formerly Fellow of New) Col- 
lege, Oxford. £1, ls. 

The Sermon, preached at Rochester, at 
the Visitation of the Lord Bishop:of the 
Diocese, on the 9th of October, 1822, 
Chronicle tod John ‘Dall Newmpper) 

i J Bull ) 
By the Rev. R. H. Chapman. 1s, 6d, 

Sketches of Sermons, to. Con- 

egations in various parts of the United 

ingdom, and on the European Continent. 
Furnished by their respective Authors. 12s, 





1922. 

Tracts and Essays, ,Moral and Theolo- 
gical. By the late W. Hay, Esq. F.R.S, 
8vo. 


. 16s. 

Principles of the One Faith professed 
by all Christians. By George Geary Ben- 
nis. Is. 6d. 

’ Christian Correspondence; or a Collec- 
tion of Letters, written by Mrs Elizabeth 
Bennis to the Rev. J. Wesley. 12mo. 5s. 

On the Corruption of Human Nature, 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy and Arch- 
deaconry of Ely. By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne. 8vo. 3s. 

Sermons on im nt Points of Faith 
and Duty. By the Rev. P. Buddecom, 
M.A. 2 vols. 10s. 

Providence and Grace. 12mo. 2s. 

Two Sermons preached at Preston Guild. 
By Roger Carus Wilson, M.A. 2s. 

Veteran Soldier. 10d. 

Letters on Faith. 1. The Nature of 
Faith ; 2. The Grounds of Faith ; 3. The 
Effects of Faith; 4. The Reasonableness 
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of Faith in Christ ; 5. The Importance of 
Faith in Christ; 6, ' Improvement of 
the Subject. Addressed to a Friend by 
the Rev. James Dove, Walworth, London, 
author of an Essay on the Resurrection of 
Christ, &e. &c. Second edition. 2s. bds. 

The Little Stucco Image Merchant. 
By the Rev. €. Malan; Minister of the 
Gospel, Geneva. Translated from the 
French. Second edition, with a Plate. 
Price 3d.or 2s. 6d. per dozen for distribu- 
tions y , ahah 

4 TOPOGRAPHY. . . 

A New Guide to Fonthill.Abbey, Wilt- 
shire, the seat of W. Beckford, Esq. . 3s. 

A New Guide to.the Lakes in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By . 
John Robinson, D.D. 8vo. 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part II. Vol. VILLI. of the London Jour- 
nal of Voyages and Travels; containing ; 
Saussure’s. Voyage to the Hebrides, with 
Engravings. 4s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; 
a Selection from the Papers of the Late 
Arthur Austin. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, 
Mariner. 12mo. with Portrait, 5s. 6d. 

“ My life, for a period of twenty-five 
years, was a continued succession of change. 
Twice I cireumnavigated the globe ; three 
times I was in China; twice in Egypt; 
and more than once sailed along the whole 
land-board of America from Nootka Sound 
to Cape Horn.”’—Author's Introduction. 

Letter to Sir J. Mackintosh, Knt. M.P. 

Explanatory of the whole Circumstances 
which led to the Robbery of the Glasgow 
Sentinel Office ; to the Death of Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, Bart; to the Trial of Mr 
James Stuart, younger of Dunearn; and 
ultimately to the Animadversions of the 
Hon. James Abercromby, in the House of 
Commons, upon the conduct of the Right 
Hon. the Lerd Advocate, and various In- 
dividuals. By Robert Alexander, Editor of 
the Glasgow Sentinel. 8vo. 2s. 6d. . 
. A richly coloured Engraving of the St 
Andrew's Cross, presented by the Ladies 
to His Majesty, on his Arrival in Scotland, 
with a Description. 3s. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from 14th May to 11th July, 1822. Also 
Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from 
Nov. 1821. Reported by P. Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. 

Dalzel’s Collectanea Greca Majora, vol. 
2d. Edited by Professor Dunbar. 


Vot. XII. 


A General and Historical View. ef 
Christianity, comprehending its Origin, 
Progress, &c. By the Rev. George Cook, 
D.D. F.R.S.C. Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 vols. 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Letters to Sir Walter Scott, .Bart: On 
the Moral and Political Character and Ef.. 
fects of the Visit to Scotland, in August, 
1822, of- His Majesty King George IV. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. ; 

Heineccii Elementa Juris Civilis. Secun- 
dum Ordinem Institutionum, Cum Notis 
C. G. Beineri. 8vo. Price 15s, boards; or 
16s. half bound. 

A Treatise on a Disease that attends 
Women in Child-Bed, and which has hi- 
therto been so fatal in this City, as well 
as in other parts of the Country, termed, 
Puerperal. Fever. The Pathology, and 
successful mode of treatment recommend- 
ed to the consideration of the Profession, 
in this Work, are the result of actual 
tice in different parts of the World, and of 
careful Pathological Research. By John 
Mackintosh, M.D. ae 

Sketch: of the Mosquito Shore, including 
the Territory of Poyais, Descriptive of the 
Country ; with some Information as to its 
Productions, the best Mode of Culture, &c. 
Chiefly intended for the use of Settlers, by 
Thomas Strangeways, K.G.C. Capt. Ist 
Native Poyes a and Aid-de-C 
to his Highness Gregor, Cazique of Poyais. 


, 8yo. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—WNov. 6. 
Barley. Oats. 
Ist,...23s. Od: Ist,......17s. 6d. 
2d, ...19s. Od. | 2d,...... 16s. Od. 
3d, ...17s. Od. “ 
Average, £1, Os. 5d. 2-12ths. 
Tuesday, Nov. 5 
Beef (17} oz. per lb. ) Os. 3d. toOs. 5d. Quartern Loaf - Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. 
Mutton ... Os. 3d. to0s. 5d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Vemd oss « « ~ 6d. to0s. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . . . . Os. 3d. to0s. 5d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. Od. tols. 6d. | Ditto, per lb. ls. Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 5s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen Os. 11d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Novz. 8. 
NEw. 
Oats. 
Ist; -..15s. 6d. 





Pease & Beans. 


Wheat. 
Ist,...... 16s. Od. 


Ist,.. 26s. Od. 
2d, ...20s. 6d. 
3d, ...16s. Od. 


Beans. 

Ist, ... 14s. Od. | Ist, ... 16s. Od. 
12s. Od. | 2d, ... 14s. Od. 
10s. Od. | 3d, ... 12s. Od. 


Wheat. Barley. Pease. 


Ist, ....22s. 6d. | Ist ....21s. 6d. 
2d, ....20s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d,.....14s. Gd. | 2d, ... 
3d, ....17s. Od. | 3d, ....17%s. Od. | 3d, ....13s. Od. | 3d, ... 
Average, £1 : 0s. 3d. 1-12th. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended November 2. 


Wheat, 50s. 5d.—Barley, 27s. 3d.—Oats, 18s. 11d.—Rye, 20s. 7d.—Beans, 26s. 1d.—Pease, 30s. 0d. 
London, — “ere ate Nov. 4. 


Wheat, re red, old oo to Py y 
Fine di 
pet ag ditto 
itto, new. . 
White, old . 
Fine ditto . . 
Superfine ——e 
Ditto, new 
Rye. . 


wes Bang new . 


winte’ new 


s. 
Wheat, 


Liverpool, Nov. he 


Eng. ol 


on 


Deodlen « 
Waterford 
Limerick 
heda 
Dublin 
|Scotch . 
[rish Old . 5 
rere” 7 60 Ibs. 


os 
CAONSCOCOAN 


ereitsereun 


_ 





d, 
|Amer. p. 1961b” 


6\Sweet, U.S. — 0to— 

6|Do. inbond 28 0 to 50 

0} ‘Sour do. . 30 0 to 32 

3|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 

0 ‘English 20 0 to 23 

6|Seotch ... 20 0 to 22 
Irish... 19 Oto 21 


6|Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 


See 
Ses 


5 || Sokol * 2|Belfast, new 85 0 


27||Krish . « 
sic per 45 lb. 
56||eng. pota. 
Iris do. . 

Scotch do. 
Rye, per qr. 
Malt per b. 
— Fine. 

Beans, per q. 


"tO bo to 


Mat aie 


Fine. . 


SSSLSBSsrk 
SSSSESE STE 


2% to 26)/Flour, per sack 
25 to 27|Ditto, seconds 


° 
° 
MAW WICH ARAKROQ,RaD 


to 


& 8 d. 
- —to— 0) 


SF 
Gra=7 to ff tO to 
Cc 


d. 
Hempseed 
Linseed, crush. — to — 0|/English . 


O0|— Middl. . — Oto 
0|Bacon, p. cwt. 
Short mids, 52 0 to 


SS sssss 


RS aw 


— Fine . — to — 0j/Iris 
Rye Grass, . 15 to 51 0 
C - red — to 56 0 
— White .. . 28 to 58 0} 
Coriander . 9to 14 0} 
Trefoil ... Sag to 20 oR: 


Chee ACSoOAMm” 
i) 
eo 
r=) 


s 
to 


0|Lard,rd.p.c. -— 0 to 
0|Tongue,p.fir.— Oto — 0 








Irish 


Weekly Price Stocks, from 1st to 224 Oct. 1822 
Ist. 8th. 





Bank stock, 

3 per cent. reduced, 

3 per cent. consol 

3h per cent. consols, 

4 per cent. consols, 

New 4 per cent. CONSOISyrvnennneeennesesrr 

Imper. 3 per cent. 

India stoc 
bonds, 

Long Annuities, 

Exchequer bills, 5 7 

Exchequer bills, sm 10 

Consols for acc. 825 

French 5 per cents. ccmenncerenerevenee 93fr. 35c. 

Amer. 5 per cent. 
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Course of Exchange, November 5.—Amsterdam, 12:2. C.F. Ditto at sight, }1:18. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 1223. Hamburgh, 27:8. Altona, 37:9. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:55. Ditto 25: 85. Bourdeaux, 25: 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94: 3. Us. Berlin, 7: 7. Vienna, 10:19 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10: 19 
Eff.flo. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 36}. Bilboa, 369. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36. Gibral- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27 : 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 393. 
Palermo, 118. Lisbon, 524. Oporto, 524. Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 
9} per cent. Cork, 93 per cent. ; 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ozx.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3: 14: 9d. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 0s. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 9.—London, Nov. 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, 0 54 50 51 54 58 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 53 
Fine and very fine, . . 7 76 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . : 

Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto, . . 
SmallLumps,.. . 
Large ditto,. . . 


71 
80 


Pliitil 
at 
IITIIS&S Sligisi 


Ske 


, and fine ord. 

om good, and fine mid. 1 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
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Low 
So oe 
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Put. 
pipe. 
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esSescod 
Soi $I I 


wed 


LOGWOOD, Jam 
Honduras, . .« 


— 


a eee 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 
Cu > ee ae 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . « « %« 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, A bri. 
Archi > 6» Gi a54 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand, 
Home melted, . . . . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, ‘ 


- 
No Oae 


-_ 
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Pot, 
OIL, Whale, - tm 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
q e, 
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ae 
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Sea Island, fine, 
Good. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


Observations are made twice every day, 
ag ar servation in the afternoon, in 


noon.—The second O) 
Thermometer. 


a 





at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four-o’clock, after. 
in the first column, ig taken by the Register 











Attach. 
Ther. | 


; 





Dull, with 
sl. showers. 
Dull, with 
ish. rain. 

Dull foren. 


° 
# 


econ oar awe = 


ao E. 
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SSSASsresa 


clear aftern. 
Fair foren. 
rain aftern. 
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very cold. 
Dull morn. 
unsh. day. 


Ditto. 
Foren. suns. 
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Pr 
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Foggy foien., 


aft, showery. 





oct.17{ 


i9{ 
20 


Dull, but 
fair. 


Frost morn, 
fair day. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Fair morn. 
Tain day. 
Dull, with 
some rain. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Mod. rain 
most of day, 
Rain foren, 
sunsh. after, 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Ditto, 
Fair, with 
sunshine, 
Rain morn. 
fair day. 
Fair, but 














SS xAINSZIA PRR 





Wd pie Con Gay ae G0 Ce ee Ce ae a A 


COrrKCorrR ONE 


een ee ye ee ee Se Se ee 








: WESABRZASRRRSronone 
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BIEAssey 


—— 





Average of Rain, 2,637 inches. 


ALPHABETICAL LisT of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 


of Sept. and the 20th of Oct. 1822, 


Allwood, C. Walcot, —— confeetioner. 
Baker, s. Liston, Essex, miller. 
Blackband, G. Gnosall, Staffordshire, grocer. 


Burrow, T. Kendal, meal-merchant. 
on W. Sutton in Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, 


Buckley, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woollen- 
manufacturer. 
Cayme, J. jun. and F. B. Watts, Yeovill, Somer- 
setshire, spirit-merchants. 
Chapman, ¢ Old Bond-street, fruiterer. 
Chambers, C. Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street, 


ironmonger. 
Clark, W. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, soda- 
water manufactu 
Clark, G. D. Strand, merchant. 
Cuff, J. Regent-street, St. James’s, jeweller. 
Day, J. Fenchurch-buildings, me: t. 
Denham, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger. 
— J. Lower Shadwell-street, butcher. 
are <. Pianeee 
jun. and J. Why, Holborn, lacemen. 
Derby. sir P. — , marble-masons. 
maker. 
GSS inen-draper. 
Hanseom) . A. Newport Pagnell, lage-manu- 
ay: G. mente, merchant. 
erbert, T. jun. G Russell-street, Blooms 


hall, merchant and gun-manu- 
atngton oeey. corn-merchant. 
bury, auctioneer. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


we N. Macclesfield, malt and hop mer- 


Howarth, J. C. Bath, dealer. 

Hutton, Ww. jun. Chowbent, Laneashire, money- 
scrivener. 

Jacks, T. Bishopsgate Without, flour-factor. 

Johnston, J. High-street, Wapping, grocer. 

Lane, W. Alderton, Gloucestershire, eames 

Martin, J. Oakham, Surrey, wheelwright. 

May, W. Wellington-plaee, Goswell-street, baker. 

Mills, O. Warwick, wine-merchant. 

Middleton, J. T. Stone, Staffordshire, coach-pro- 
prietor and farmer. 

Middleton. W. Liverpool, tea-dealer. 

Musson, V. Gelding-street, Bermondsey, baker. 

Oldfield, R. S. Hull, merchant. 

Palfrey, W. Hinchwick, Gloucestershire, farmer. 

Pearson, T. Walford, Staffordshire, maltster. 

Prideaux, P. C. Plymouth, timber-merchant. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer. 

Sharp, M. Liverpool, master-mariner. 

Spencer, W. Swansea, paper-maker. 

e, E. Sifton, Suffolk, farmer. 

Wake, R. B. Gainsborough, timber-merchant. 

Watson, G. B. Roek Lodge, Durham, corn-mer- 
chant. 

Webber, J. Bath, currier. 

White, W. B. Strand, draper. 

Wheeler, J. jun. Abingdon, 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-street ithout, grocer, 

Weaver, G. Bristol, ironmonger. 

Yates, W. Lancaster, dealer. 

Yates, G. EccleshilJ, Lancashire, dealer. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst October, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


ae. oe » eandle-maker and corn mer- 
in Greenock. 
, Benjamin, ship owner and merchant i in 
Thurso. 
, James, manufacturer and dealer in 
linen, in Dunkeld. 
Gibson, ne junior, merchant, Lawnmarket, 


Willi in G 
Mill, James, ee by and 
distiller at Linmiln. 


Mutter, William, merchant and haberdasher in 
Edinburgh. 


Tg! 
Robertson, John, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 
aate, gomen, wood merchant, and timber dealer 


Weir, William, sheep and eattle dealer in Darley, 


Welch, and — wood-merchants and joiners 
in Greenock. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Balfour, Ebenezer, merchant in Stirling; a divi- 
Lang, Robert, paler i laggow ; a final di 
te) in G Ww; a vi- 

dend on 3d December. 

Meldrum, Alexander, junior, merchant in Dun- 
dee ; a final dividend after 2th November. 

Maclane, Alexander, merchant in Glasgow; a di- 
vidend after 22d November. 

Rae, John, merchant in Footdee, Aberdeen ; a se- 
cond dividend of 1s. per pound on 6th Decem- 


Rust, Alexander. The trustees on his estate ha- 
ving realised his property and funds, will divide 
the proceéds among the creditors after 3d- of 
November. 

er oF Thomas, merchant, Cupar-Fife; a divi- 

nd after 28th November. 





APPOINTMENTS, 


yt Ellard, 13 F. to be hy or in the 
ug. 1872 

Lt. Mitchell, 54F. wetety om ~ edin 
jg a Surveys of the Fields of Bat- 
Peninsula of Spain pe Por- 

tugal, to have the Rank of Capt. in 
Army 5 Oct. 

C. Craufurd, Cor. by purch. i R. 
fee » Tet. »* 0 do. 
t. Ferguson, Capt. b — vice 
Minchin, 4 he 6 Sept. 
Cor. Beresford, Lt. 0. 
P. B. Williams, Cor. do. 
Ass. Sur. Gibson, from 69 F. Ass. —_ 
vice Bohan, 65 F. 9 do. 
Lt. Lord Howarde de Walden, fm. aa 
= Capt. by purch. vice Tock 
ct. 

om —— from h. p. Ens. vice Bon- 
26 Sept. 


han, di ep 
Lt. M‘Crummen, Capt. by = vice 


Danger, Oct. 
Ens. Tuckett, Lt. do. 
—— Walker, Ens. do. 
Lt. —— Capt. by purch. viee Har- 

ker, ret. do. 
Ens. Bannister, Lt. do. 
J. Lawson, Ens. do. 
Ens. Tydd, Adj. vice Hawker, res. Adj. 

only Sept. 
Hosp. As. Shiell, As. Surg. vice M‘Don- 
dead do. 


Ens. Howard, from 59 F. Ens. vice 
Locke, h. p. 1 Ceylon R. rec. diff. 
9 Oct. 
W. S. Dalton, . vice 
—— prom. 12 Sept. 
Lt. . ver, Capt. by purch. vice — 
ao Palk, Lt. 

E. G. Elliot. Ens. do. 
Ens. Butt, Lt. vice Drummond, “ao. 
A. D. Cud 
2d Lt. re ody = from h. As Lear. 

Ens. (paying diff.) vice How. ry og 
Lt. ait Adj. vice Walford, res. Aa 

only 
Hi As. C As. S' ‘die oe 
oti Pn, aay oypunen eae 

ett, ure vice 
Donald, y. byP do. 


Ca) Hon. R. C. Arden, from 32 F. 
ba A scene vice wareer 1 "4 


1 Vet. Bn. Lt.  Pigot, from iate7 Vet. Be. Ld. vis 
= ie - 
2 Ens. Lowsie, Adj. vice Hogan, ot bet 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Hospital Staff. 


e a Eom pT — + i= su. 
t. — ns e 

Hi alte, hsp on fm. h. p. Hi 
osp. As. G. Dempster, fm. h. p. o— 
As. vice Hall, prom. do. 

As. Surg. Farnan, from er 
Surg. vice Laidlaw, canc. 

Hosp. As. ae © — h. p. Hosp. As. 
vice Coghlan, p do. 

——— Nevison, ‘rom h. p. ditto vice 
Sibbald, prom. do. 


Staff. 


Bt. Maj. Hon. Charles Gore, 85 F. 
Mast. Gen. in Jamaica, wi 
Rank of Lt. Col. in the mes vice 
Couper, res. 19 Sept. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Nees Bowen, from 67 F. with Capt. Hay, h. 
capt Sch Schultz, from 12 F. with Bt. Major Jones, 
h. p. Port. Serv. 
Hon. G. Anson, from 3 F. G. with Captain 


ats 9! 52 F. 
wood, from 80 F. with Capt. Bunbury, 


, from 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. Lawren- 
rehdall, from 11 Dr. with Lieut. Mulkern, 
“wee eee 
unites . Maclean, from 20 F. with Lt. Barker, 
h. p- a8 F. 
OF sem anhe beta wisbcner 
a Richme mond, from 49 F. rec. diff with Lieut, 
—— Mahon arg ay F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
iene 
_ ane F. with Lieut. W. Mac- 
Ensign sitet, ee ack 25 F. with Ensign Smart, 
Qua. Mast. Bagshaw, from Rifle Brig. with Lieut. 
Daunt, SeSCy ie 
Surg. Mire om 60 F with Surg. Glaseo, h. p. 
Te P , from 32 F. with Surg. Walker, h. 
suit As oF Bigsby, with Assist. Surg. Rosester, 
h. p. 9 





690 
Resignations and Retirements. 
fo wreeet Poiter, 84 ¥ 
Captain Tucker, BF. 
uF. 
Col. Ajt. So. Devon Mil. 
Cornet Robert Craufurd, 2 Dr. G. 


Removed from the Service, but allowed to 
sellhis Commission. 


Captain Jedd, R. Horse Guards. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Staff Assist. Sur. Laidlaw, from h. p. 66 F. 


Deaths. 
Lieut.-Gen. W. P. Clay, late of 40 F. Southwell, 
Notts. 27 Sept. 1822. 
Winter, late of Royal Marines, Lon- 


don, 10 Oct. 
Maj. Gen. Rainsford, 89 F. Madras, 22 May. 


Colonel Mackintosh, late of R. Marines, 15 Sept. 
Major Coultman, 35 F. Poonamallee, ee 


Turner, late 8 Vet. Bn. Gauiwy, 31 Sept. 
Capt. Mayne, 59 F. on board the Ganges, ° j~ 3 
4 Sept, 
7 Oct. 


May 


O’Doherty, p. 25 F. London, 

Grier, yy! Be tod Dy. Wexford, 
Christie, h. p. Dunlop’s Corps, Dorrator, 
Serf, 27 Aug. 
h. p. 8 14 do. 


Jackson, ‘Ady a 2d Leeds Local —— 


Lieut. Daniel, 17 Dr. on board the a he Partridge, 
on passage from Bombay, ch, 1822. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


™ ov. 


Prior, 46 F. Bellary, Madras, 
——— Leroux, 48 F. Newport, Isle of Wiehe, 


—— Drummond, 56 F. Mahebourg, Mauritius, 


rh 
——— Abraham, Invalids, Bradford, 28 doe 
Groves, late 11 Vet. Bn. 
——- Black, h. p. 26 F. Peebles, 18 Aug. 
Usher, h. p. 52 F. Marquise, near Calas, 
ll 


Bath, h. p. 78 F. Aberdeen, 31 July 

. p. 79 F. Chatham, 20 Sept. 

. p- 98 F. 19 March 

—— Hall, h. p. 99 F. at William Henry, Lower 
Canada, 8 Jul 


Symons, h. p. York Rang. Bourton, Glow. 
cester, 21 Sept. 
Cornet Page, h. p. 19 Dr. (late of 4 Dr. G.) 
Charlton, Somersetshire, 15 Oct. 
Ensign M‘Donald, Invalids, Berwick, 8 Aug. 
M‘Lean, late Vet. Bn. Windsor, 26 do. 
Bowen, late 3 Vet. Bn. 20 do. 
—— Bruns, h. p. 60 F 
Saddler, h. p. Unattached, Birmingham, 
0 Sept. 
Quarter Master Blackie, 53 F. St. Thome, Banga 
lore, Madras, March 
Wilkie, late Cape Regt. Camber- 
22 July. 
ent Staff. Surg. Fisher, h. p, 


M‘Donnel, M.D. 19 3 | ag 
t. 
Staff As. Surg. Laidlaw, spre 
viously h. p. 66 F. 16 April 
Hosp. Assist. Von. Exter™ h. 

p- Canada, 


21 Oct. 1821, 
Provost Marshall, tothe Life 

and Foot Guards, and Prison for Deserters, 
Thomas Bass, London, 12 Oct. 1822, 

















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
March 11. At Mangalore, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel wey M‘Dowall, of a son. 
sree, East Indies, the Lady of 
ww Bag oe smn be emery ng 
is Highness ’s llery, a son. 
nee 29, At Madras, the Lady of a 
of the Native Artillery, of a daughter. 
Mrs Mai » of 


A of a daughter. 
30. At Versailles, the ‘Lady of John Hallows, 
. R. N. of a daughter. 
Ss At Leith, Mrs Dr Anderson, of a son. 
At Rosebank, the Lady of Kenneth Macleay, 
En of Newmore, of a son. 
— At acer House, Mrs Jerdon, of a 


6. Mrs Gordon, of Manor, of a daughter. 
7. Mrs Wilson, Lyndoch Place, of a son. 
9. At Minto, the Countess of Minto, of a son. 
10. At Stirling, Mrs Wri right, of Broom, of ason. 
11. At Ayr, irs C. D. jairdner, of a son. 
— At Gogar-house, the Lady of age L’Amy, 
Dunkenny, . advocate, of a 

ue At Newhall, the Lady of John Buckle, Esq. 


12. At cvale, Fife, the Lady of Major Dods, 
at a George tehell, of 
. Square, Mrs Mi a son. 
— Mrs Dow, Duke Street, of a son. 
16. At Kent erage Knightsbridge, Lady Au- 
gusta Fitzclarence, of a dzughter, still born. 
— At4, Great King Street, Mrs Peddie, of a 


nat At eae Mrs Lockhart, of Castlehill, 
” on 03 York Place, the Lady of John Black- 
- well, Esq. advocate, of twin sons, who survived 


but a short time. 
— At , the Lady of Archibald Dow, 
. Bengal Mil tary Es shment, of a son. 


4. In St junete Place, London, Viscountess 
Cranhourn, of a daughter. 


’ the 


24, At Viewfield,"the Lady of J. A. Grant, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

— AtG w, the Lady of Major ropes 
Cc. be 1st or Royal Regiment, of a daughte: 

. At Warmanbie House, the Lady of ‘Alex. 

Guinn: Esq. of a daughter. 

31. At Edinburgh, rer hag Buchanan, No. 31, 
Drummond Place, of a 

Lately, at Albany ner Isle of Wight, Mrs 
Captain Maclachlan, 75th Regiment, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 30. At Bombay, John. Shepherd, Esq. 
Commander of the Hon. East India Company’s 
ship Berwickshire, to Anne, daughter of James 
Stevens, Esq. Senior Judge of the Courts of Ap- 
peal and Circuit for the province of Malabar. 

Aug. 3. At = les, A. W. Heyman, Esq. of the 
Scots Gre' “the iss Cockburn, daughter of Ge- 
neral Coc 

Oct. 1. At "Bishop-Wearmouth, Lieut.-Colonel 
Browne, 23d Regiment, K.C.H. to Louisa Anne, 
second da ms of the Rev. Dr Gray, Preben- 
dary of Dur 

5. At Lenten, William Cathcart Boyd, Esq. 
only son of the late Cathcart Boyd. Esq. Exami- 
ner and Accomptant of his Majesty’s Customs for 
Scotland, to Louisa Elizabeth Richardson, daugh- 
ter of the late Captain Pringle, of the Royal Navy, 
and widow of William Richardson, Esq. 

7. At Newton ~~ the Rev. Joseph Laurie, 
se Minister of the Presbyterian Church, Bom- 

y, to Frances Brown, only daughter of John 
Barker, Esq. 

— At London, Alex. Murray, Esq. of Great 
Russell Street, to Miss Anne Smith, late of Aber- 
deen. 

— At Newington, George Graham Bell, Esq. 
advocate, to Jessie, second daughter of the late 
John Martin, Esq. Laurieston Place. 

— At Grangemouth, John Drummond, Esq. 
surgeon, R.N. to Margaret, second daughter of 
te Mr Adam Brooks, merchant, Edinburgh. 
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At Glasgow, James W. Alston, Esq. to Ma- 
= daughter of the late Wm. Cross, 
of Authintoshan. 

— At St. James’s Church, London, Lord Vis- 
count Mandeville, eldest son of the Duke of Man- 
chester, to Miss Sparrow, daughter of Lady Olive 
Sparrow, of Brampton Park, Huntingtonshire, 
and niece to the Earl of Gosford. The lady adds 


.£20,000.a-year to the rent-roll of her noble hus- 


9. At London, Charles Stuart, youngest son of 
Thomas Hay Allan, Esq. of Hay, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. John Beresford, M. P. 
for the county of Waterford. 

— At London, Dr Theodore Gordon, Physician 
to the Forces, to Elizabeth Bruce, daughter of 
the Rev. Patrick Barclay. 

10. At Portobello, the Rev. Peter Chalmers, 
one of the ene | Dunfermline, to Marion, 

oungest daughter of James Hay, Esq. 
, — At Kinnaird House, John rchibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. Writer to the Signet, to Emma, daugh- 
ter ~* ne late Thomas Peter Legh, Esq. of Lyme, 


hes 

11. At Ferney Castle, near Ayton, Mr J. S. 
Mack, of the Sheriff’s Office, Edinburgh, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Logan. 

— AtG w, Francis Brown, Esq. of the Is- 
land of Trinidady to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Smith, Esq. bookseller. 

14. Lieut. Bogle, Royal Navy, to Alison Dick- 
son, only. daughter of the late Thomas Brown, 
Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

15, At Swinton House, William Burnet, Esq. 
of Viewfield, near Dunbar, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Major Mercier, of the Island of Jersey. 

— At Mary Place, James Henry Archer, Esq. 
M. D. of Dublin Castle, Jamaica, to Mary, third 
Sapered the late Alex. Edgar, Esq. of Wed- 
derley, in the Island of Jamaica. 

1%. At Aberdeen, Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, 
advocate in Aberdeen, to Jessie Stewart, eldest 
daughter of the late Captain Arthur Dingwall 
Fordyce, of the Bengal ineers. 

21. At Grangemouth, Mr Andrew Mill, mer- 
chant there, to Martha Selby, third daughter of 
the late Andrew Mackay, LL.D.F.R.S. Edin- 
burgh, and mathematician, London. 

At Cherrytrees, Roxburghshire, John Dud- 
geon, Esq. Writer to the Signet, to Isabella, daugh- 
Gu io the late John Falconer, Esq. merchant, 

Ow. 

— At Bogend, near Dunse, Dr Charles Wight- 
man, formerly physician in Alnwick, to Janet, 
oe est daughter of James Thomson, Esq. of 

Ww. 


— At Carlton Place, Glasgow, Captain Lewis 
Campbell, Royal Navy, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Robert Semple, Esq. advocate, Edinburgh. 

24, At Ardtorinish, Argyllshire, Donald Camp- 
bell, Esq. Briachdacha, Island of Coll, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Angus Gregorson, Esq. of 
Ardtorinish. 


28. At South Bar, Dr George Cunningham 
Monteath, to Anne Colhoun, eldest daughter of 
the late John Cunningham, Esq. of Craigends. 

50. At Dura, Robert Dalgleish, Esq. younger 
of Scotseraig, to Mary, only daughter of Alex. 
Bayne, Esq. of Rires. 

; DEATHS. 

Feb. 20. In the Island of Java, James Shand, 
foo nrg son of Alex. Shand, Esq. Advocate, 


m. 

March 10. At Calcutta, Helen, wife of Captain 
John Barclay, 4th Bengal Native Cavalry. 

16. A few days after leaving Madras, homeward- 
bound from India, Mr Alexander Durward, Chief 
Officer of the ship Fame. 

24. At Gooty, India, Alexander Ord, Ensign in 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, youngest 
son of John Ord, . late of Tarradale. 

April 7. At sea, off the coast of Sumatra, in 
India, Captain Patrick Foster, son of James 
Foster, Esq. of Carnegie Park, near Port-Glas- 


iW. 
. At Wallajabad, William J. Irving, Cadet, 
aged 17, eldest son of William Irving, Esq. Char- 
lotte Square. 

22. At Trincomalee, after a short illness of fe- 
ver, caught in the zealous discharge of his duty 
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ig Naval Hospital there, William Boyd, 


Aug. 1. At Maracaibo, after three days’ illness, 
Mr Robert J. Lawson, only son of the late Mr 
John Lawson, merchant, Dumfries. 

Sept. 5. At the Manse of Kileonquhar, Mrs 
Maccormick, widow of Principal Maccormick, St 


Andrews. 

10. The celebrated Natural Philosopher, Ma- 
thematician, and Philologer, the Chevalier D. 
Giambattista Venturini, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Padua, and Member of many Learn- 
ed Societies, aged 76. 

13. Mrs Ann Chisholm, relict of Captain John 
Chisholm of Fasnakyle. ' 

27. At Southwell, Notts, Lieut.-General Wal- 
degraye Pelham Clay. 

29." At Rome, Cardinal Gabrielli. He was born 
in 1748, and obtained the purple in 1801. 

50. At Rossie, Fifeshire, Mrs Isabella Fleming, 
wife of Mr David Dun. 

31. At sea, off the Cape de Verde Islands, on 
his passage from Bahia to Hamburgh, Mr John 
Skeen, merchant, Leith, son of Mr Laurence 
Skeen, ship-owner there. 

Oct. 2. At Loders, in Dorsetshire, the Right 
—_ Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. High Sheriff of the 

ounty. 

%. At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ceci- 
lia Cockburn, wife of Thomas Walker Baird, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At Lasswade, Mr John Macdowall, booksel- 
ler in Edinburgh. 

— At Kinghorn, the Rev. George Black, pastor 
of the United Associate Congregation there, in 

ear of his and 31st of liis ministry. 

4, At Aberdeen, after a tedious and complicated 
illness, William Livingston, M. D. fessor of 
Medicine in Marischal gee te University of , 
Aberdeen, and Physician to Gordon’s Hospital. 

— At Inverness, r Clark, Esq. late 
Ordnance Barrack Master, Athlone, Ireland. 

— In Ely Place, Holborn, London, Donald 
Mackellar, | 
— At Somerstown, near London, Captain Wil- 
liam O’Doherty, of the 25th Regiment of Foot. 

5. At Anderston, Glasgow, Mr James Gardner, 
bookseller. 

— At Hereford, John Jarvis, Esq. Deputy As- 
sistant-Commissary-General to the Forces. 

Ps Kal Mg Margate, Samuel Brooks, Esq. of the 


7. At Dunse, John Smith, Esq. for many years 
surgeon there. 
— At Newmains, Mr David Ritchie, late build- 


er in Edinburgh. 
—iIn Charlotte uare, Caroline, ‘the infant 
daughter of Warren Hastings Anderson, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Graham Gartur. 

anse, the Rev. John Benne 

— At Girvan, Mrs Davidson, sen. Woodside. 

10. In Upper Baker Street, London, Lieut.- 
General Winter, late Commandant of his Majes- 
ty’s Royal Marine Forces at Chatham. 

— At Dunfermline, David Black, Esq. of Ban- 


drum. 
1l. The infant son of James L’Amy, Esq. Ad- 


vocate. 
12, At Paisley, Adam White, Esq. Collector of 
Excise. 


13. aia formerly paymaster of 
MS. 


the Royal 

— At Rectory, the Rev. William 
Elliot, curate of Wolford, county of W 

— At Venice, M. Canova, the celebrated sculp- 
tor. He arrived there from Rome on the 4th inst. 
and felt rather unwell; he was soon after seized 
with violent and continued vomitings, attended 
with convulsive hi h; not the smallest par- 
ticle of food could remain on his » Which 
brought on so great a state of debility, that his 
approaching dissolution was evident. He received 
the intimation with the test composure, and 
died with the utmost resignation—making a codi- 
cil to his will, ordering his interment at his native 
place of Possagno, leaving his heart to be de- 
posited at the Imperial Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Venice, of which he long been a Mem- 
ber, and sinee Chief President.—On Wednesday 
the 16th the body was conveyed to the Cathedral 
of St Mark in grand funeral procession, attended 

7 
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, Arehbishop, and other personages bei 
present. He delivered the speeeh with much elo- 
quence and feeling, maki ums on 


— A 
his character, and giving a brief sketeh 


century, and on the front of the present. 
14. At Fortissat, Mrs Meek of Fortissat, aged 90. 
— In Minto Street, Newington, George Sandi- 


lands. 

15. At Knowsouth, Mrs Chatto, wife of Alex. 

late of Mainhouse. 

— At Edinburgh, Esther Christal, wife of Mr 
David oe . ne wp 

— Peter Brown, > w fla 

— At Se eee [— Thomas Ross, D. D. 
minister of paris! manivaig. 

— At Largo, Mrs Anna Farnie, wife of Mr John 

ith. 


Smi 
16. At her house, in the Adelphi Terrace, in 
her 99th year, Eva Maria, relict of the late David 
Garrick, who expired suddenly, while sitting 
in her chair. Notwithstanding her extraordinary 
she had so little prev I ition of any 
, that she had re to be —— that 
ing at the re-openi Drury Lane Theatre, 
of she was a comstiasahie share-holder. Her 
maiden name was Violette, and she was a native 
of Germany, not Italy, as was generally suppo- 
sed. She was born at Vienna, Shoes she was a 
dancer highly admired. At an early age she was 
taken under the protection of Lord and Lady 
Burli m, with whom she resided at her mar- 
riage. It is understood that Lord Bur gave 
her £6000 as a marriage portion when united 
with our unrivalled Roscius, in the July of 1749. 
Mts Garrick was remarkably beautiful in her face 
and person, and till her death she retained that 
erect deportment which she derived from her ori- 
ginal profession. ; : 
— At Edinburgh. Mrs Walker, relict of David 
Walker, Esq. St Andrews. 


— At near Darlington, Major John 
sagopa late of the East India Company's ser- 
¥ 


[Nov. 
16. Mrs Corbet, wife of Cunningham Corbet, 


— At Fort William, Mrs Stevenson, wife of Mr 
William Stevenson, storekeeper, Fort William. 
17. At Bellwood, parish of Glencorse, Miss Mar- 


garet > 

19. In Great Coram Street, London, on his way 
from Scotland to Geneva, Dr Alex. Marcet. 

— In Leicester Square, London, after a long ang 
painful illness, Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. M. P. 

20. At Haddington, Mr James Forrest. 

22. At Southford, Mrs Stenhouse, sen. in the 
80th year of her age. 

— At West Binny, Linlithgowshire, Mr Thomas 
ea ys = 

— The i it son of his Royal Highness 
Prince of Orange. 9 es 

— At Castle-Douglas, Watson Scott, of Kelton, 


Esq. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr John Jaffray, late farmer, 
Kersmains, Roxburghshire. 

24. In Maitland Street, Mrs Callender, wife of 
Mrs Callender. 

— At Dalbeaty, Mrs Knox, wife of Mr Robert 
Knox, and daughter of MrRobert Mure of Black- 
craig, Gallowayshire, and, in two hours, her in- 
fant son. 

26. Mrs Grieve, wife of Mr Alex. Grieve, paper- 
manufacturer, Balbirnie, Fife. 

27. At Selkirk, Mrs Janet Brodie, wife of Wil- 
liam Brodie, Esq. 

— At Moor Park, near Kilworth, Stephen, Earl 
of Mountchashel. 

28. At Dunbar, Alexander Johnston, Esq. many 
years Surgeon in that place. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Gordon, relict of Sir 
John Gordon of Earlston, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Darling, relict of David 
Darling, Esq. assistant-surgeon, Hon. East India 
Company’s service. Rungpore. 

50. In Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Anne 
Swinton, widow of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Swinton. 

51. At Edinburgh, Mrs Rachael Hay, spouse of 
John Blackwell, Esq. advocate. 

~~ At Cowhill, Major Charles Seott, late of the 
10th regiment of foot. 

— At Crieff, Captain R. Macdonald, late of the 
19th regiment of foot. 

. On Lochmaben Estate, near Cedar 
Point, Island of Trinidad, Alex. Ritchie, Esq. 
iter, a native of Loehmaben. 

-~ At the Old Bath, Matlock, Lady Delaval, of 
Ford Castle, Northumberland. 
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